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To CurntstorHer Nortn, Esq. 







Leighton Buzzard, 28th December, 1820. 


Dear Strn,—You must excuse me _picions, and also detail some of my rea- 
for occupying this third number by an _ sons for excluding them. I flatter my- 
inquiry exclusively 1 Rose Do not self that I burn, (as children say at 
suppose that I am wholly unjust tomy hide-and-seek, when they approach the 

friend Q.Z.X. in this pro- person or thing concealed :) Yes, I do 
ceeding ; for it is on a subject which flatter myself that I burn in the con- 
he had much at heart; namely, the clusion of this paper. But first to my 
discovery of anonymous authors. Not disappointments. 
indeed that Q.Z.X. had sifted the evi- Now I had shrewd suspicions that 
dence touching the particular person it might be Mr Maturin; and they 
of whom I am in search, but in gene- were founded on these similar circum- 
ral, he was uneasy till he could assign stances. Mr M.’s ‘© Women,” and 
nameless works, or those bearing ficti- ‘‘ Melmoth,” are so far anonymous, as 
tious or wrong names, to some tangi- that they only allowin their title-pages, 
ble personage. Indeed he had made that they are by The Author of ‘‘ Ber- 
some progress in discovering who has tram.” “ Ivanhoe,” and “ The Mo- 
written Moore’s Almanack, since the mastery” are in the same way declared 
death of venerable Francis the Philo- to be by The Author of “ Waverley.” 
math ; that erudite book of prognostics Moreover, the Tales of my Landlord 
ing still graced with his signature, bear the fabulous name of Jedediah 
as the annual composer thereof, al- Cleishbotham, as Editor ; and Mr M. 
though he has long since left the world the writer of “ The Family of Monto- 
to lament his loss. rio,” walked forth heretofore, in the 
You will see that my present subject quaint disguise of Dennis Jasper Mur- 
of research is the name of the person phy. Surely these coincidences were 
who has composed what are called The wondrous! But alas! one author,, in 
Scotch Novels. I know that divers referring from book to book, drops the 
conjectures have been put forth, but inquirer without betraying himself at 
as none of them are satisfactory tome, the end of the chain ; for if you trace 
I pass them by ; and lest other conjec- the title- back from “ The Ab- 
tural critics should travel over ground, bot,” to the earliest of the tribe, you 
where I have sought in vain, I will first will find no more at last than “« Wa- , 
with discussing the claims of verley ; or, "Tis Sixty Years Since,” 
Sate of whom I had some sus- and a preface full of, perhapses. Per- 
OL. : 2 
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haps the author may be a soldier or a 
sailor—perhaps a priest or a lawyer— 
an old man or a-young one—a fine 
gentleman or a scrub—and it con- 
cludes nothing. Whereas, if we travel 
from “ Melmoth” to “ Pour et Contre,” 
and thence to “‘ Manuel,” and so get, 
by regular stages to “‘ Bertram,” there 
we alight upon an explicit avowal that 
the Reverend Charles R. Maturin is 
the inditer thereof ; and by logical con- 
sequence, of those divers and sundry 
aforenamed contributions to the stores 
of the reading public. As therefore 
Mr M.’s concealment neither is, nor is 
meant to be, complete, I think this 
difference between him and the other 
writer so great, that I have reason to 
strike him off my list of competitors 
for the Waverley laurel. 

Without all doubt, the author of 
«€ Waverley” can vary his manner, and 
so, at will, be grave or gay, lively or 
severe. Hence, I once thought to have 
found him in the person of Mr Leigh 
Hunt ; (whose name, by the bye, is 
James Henry Leigh Hunt—I like to 
be accurate—vide his Juvenilia, in 
which there is also a demure portrait 
of him ;) for he is described by his ad- 
mirers as great in many species of au- 
thorship—great, as a political writer— 
great, as a poet—great, as a dissertator 
in prose, or story-teller—a sort of Her- 
mes ‘Trismegistus—in short, he may 
be reckoned omni-scriptive or pangra- 
phic. Among other proofs, you cre: | 
see an admirer’s address to him, whic 


he has printed, and it concludes thus: 


** Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, trans- 
lator, 
H——, your best title yet is Indicator.” 


But my particular suspicions of him 
originated in this; that the fourth 
number of his Indicator contained a 
story of “‘ The Beau-Miser, and what 
happened to him at Brighton.” This 
was written with such verisimilitude, 
as Mr H. himself affirms, that some of 
his readers took it for a true circum- 
stance, like those, I suppose, under the 
head of Police Intelligence in the Ex- 
aminer newspaper. In the fifth num- 
ber, therefore, to stop the spreading of 
this delusion, Mr H. was obliged to 
give notice that it was purely his own 
fabrication. ‘ We wish,” says he, 
* to correct this mistake ; and shall 
make a point hereafter, of so wording 
any thing we write in the shape of a 
narrative, that a mere fiction shall not 
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, (a, 
be confounded with our personal 
perience.” What a proof of the haw 
naturel of the Beau-Miser ! which, by 
the bye, does not mean a Wretche4 
Beau, but a Penurious one. Now| 
am sure it will be granted that th 
Scotch Novels have scenes which gy; 
as much resemble every-day life, x 
those in Mr L. H.’s misleading nar, 
tive—ergo, there is presumptive pry 
that they may have been written by 
the same accurate painter of mannen, 
Nevertheless, I am induced to with. 
draw Mr H.'s claim ; for, upon a com. 
parison of styles, I find that of th 
Brighton incident, different from thy 
im which the author of “ Way, 
writes. The latter does not talk of, 
man ‘ being twitched and writhe 
up ;” nor of “ a clipped off lock of hair 
being glossy and healthy!” Nor do] 
find in the Scotch works, any instane 
of a stranger having given a gentk. 
man, as he talked with him, “a thum 
on the shoulder, which made hin 
jump”—nor of a beau having une. 
sciously walked about with an ene. 
mous coal-heaver’s hat on his head, 
without finding it out, even when he 
went a-courting. All which, decorate 
the said truth-like fable of Mr H. % 
that, altogether, I dismiss Mr J. H.L 
Hunt from the imputation of havi 
had any concern with “ Waverley, 
and its associates. 

Dr Drake has tried his hand at ati 
occasionally ; and of late, in his Win- 
ter Nights,” he has given us his fire 
side story, called, ‘* The Fate of th 
Bellardistons ;” and pretty enought 
is. But, after all, I suspect that heis 
not the required author, as his tastein 
poetry differs so considerably from the 
‘Waverley wight, whose mottos, 
tions, and small original nieces, el 
that he adores the divine writers of the 
most palmy times of our literature, and 
at the same time possesses a keen te 
lish for the best of those who now flow 
rish. On the contrary, Dr D. has, I fet, 
a palate easily tickled with very homey 
condiments—he is far gone as a lover 
of mediocrity in poetry. Witness th 
laud he gave to Cumberland’s Calvary, 
and to Mason Good’s ‘Translation of 
Lucretius ; and, from the living asp 
rants to poetic fame, he presents tol 
tice, as bards of most excellent , 
Messrs C. Neale, H.Neele, and J. Bit 
No—Dr Drake must be acquitte 
having written the works in question. 

I will not trouble you with my 
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sons for giving up my suspicions of Dr 
Mavor, Mr Pinkerton, Mr Coxe, and 
some others, whose sole ground of re- 
semblance was in their fecundity, each, 
like the author of “‘ Waverley,” having 
sent at least a score volumes a-piece in- 
to the world. 

Anovel-reading lady friend of mine, 

mended me to seek among the 

writers for Mr Lane’s Minerva Press ; 
but Idid it without profit ; for there is 
this difference between the writings of 
the Scotch Novelist, and those of Miss 
Haynes, Miss Stanhope, Anneof Swan- 
ga, and Mr Francis Lathom, that his 
run through many editions, while the 

blic are well content with one edi- 
tion of theirs. It is curious that some 
dificult lines in Milton may be ex- 
plained by this latter circumstance. 
He says, 
« That two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 

more.” 

The two-handed engine is evidently a 
printing-press ; (say that of Minerva :) 
Publishers do actually talk of striking 
offanimpression , and every one knows, 
that fo strike and to smite are synony- 
mous, and the words once and no more, 
cn only allude to a single edition of a 
book. So that by the practice of the 
Minerva Press, we get an elucidation, 
which we should have never found had 
our attention been restricted to such 
rapidly reprinted publications as those 
of the author of “‘ Waverley.” 

My critica vannus having winnowed 
away those who are not the desired au- 
thors, 1 trust that I can now present 
him whois, and this is no less a person- 
age than CuristorueRr NorrtH, Esq. 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, &c. 
&e. &e. 

Let me then advance to the proof of 
it. My grounds for thinking you the 
public benefactor in this particular, lie 
in these circumstances :—Ist, The au- 
thor of “ Waverley” chooses a sort of 
concealment ; 2dly, He has great ver- 
satility in his style of composition ; 
3dly, He is well versed in the Scotish 
language 5 4thly, He betrays a love of 
good cheer; Sthly, He is a Tory ; 
and, 6thly, He cannot but be amassing 
wealth. 

Now, is it not odd enough, that all 
these characteristics tally with the ha- 
bits, tastes, and conditions of Squire 
North? Aut Erasmus, aut Diabolus— 
if you are not the author of “‘ Waver- 
ley,” the deuce is in it. But let me 
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soberly shew the parallelism under all 
the heads above stated. 

1. You have no objection to play bo- 
peep with the public ; for we, who live 
at a distance, cannot forget, that for a 
long time you were only known to us, 
(if it can be called known,) as the 
Veiled Conductor. Just as a lamp of 
ground glass diffuses radiance, and yet 
suffers not any one to see the exact 
shape of the flame within ; so, while 
the Veiled Conductor flourished, we 
saw that some one was edifying us, 
but his name and features we knew 
not ; all that we were permitted to dis- 
cern was, that he was sensible and 
jocular; but this did not inform us 
whether his name was North or South ; 
for you may recollect that acuteness 
and facetiousness have, in times past, 
been the property of persons bearing 
both these appellations. Dr South was 
(saving your presence) as witty as 
you ;—and the late Lord North was 
as ready at a repartee or a gibe, as even 
the great Edinburgh North of the pre- 
sent day. Now this hankering for the 
coy disguise of anonymity in you and 
in the Novelist, is very symptomatic ~ 
of the identity of the two authors. For 
let us know in what degree is the title 
of The Veiled Conductor a whit more 
explanatory than that of The Author 
of ** Waverley ?” 

2. Let the different Tales be allowed 
to display as much versatility of genius 
as possible, yet they can hardly be pro- 
nounced to evince more than you pos- 
sess ; knowing, as we do, from your 
own confession, that most of the ano- 
nymous Articles in the Magazine are of 
your ownwriting. So thatin this point, 
there is no bar to your being the au- 
thor of whom we are in search ; on the 
pene the likelihood is great and 
astounding. 

3. The Novels demonstrate the wri- 
ter’s admirable acquaintance with the 
Scottish language. Now different re- 
ferences in your Magazine shew that 
Dr Jamieson’s Etymological Dictiona- 
ry is frequently at your elbow ; and 
your occasional use of a word or two, 
proves your proficiency in that venera- 
ble tongue. Doubtless, you have sc 
sessed advantages for learning it, which 
do not fall to the lot of all; for I am 
told by a friend who has visited Edin- 
burgh of late, that the use of that least 
corrupted dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, 
namely, the gude braid Scots, is not 
even now wholly superseded by the 
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ae corrupted Teutonic, called Eng- 
ish. 

4. The author of “ Waverley” enters 
cordially upon his descriptions of good 
cheer and merry-making. With what 
a smack of the lips did he report the de- 
canting of the Baron of Bradwardine’s 
claret ; and with what kindred jollity 
does he accompany the carouse of the 
Black Knight, and the Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst ! Oh, Christopher! rheu- 
matism doth not seem te have made 
thee less esurient or sitient, when the 
hospitality of Glasgow, or of other gor- 
mandizing and boozing places, is with< 
in thy reach. How cordial also is the 
gout, with which thou dost embody, in 
a durable record, thy prowess in mas- 
tication and deglutition ! Can he, who 
with such unction composed and par- 
took of the Glasgow punch, be other 
than he in whose gifted ear the claret 
of Tully Veolan gurgled so melodious- 
ly as it left the cobwebbed magnum ? 
Can he to whom kidneys and kipper 
were so grateful, be other than the very 
same who records with such compla~ 
cency the rapid dispatch of Dandie 
Dinmont in the same hearty cause ? 

5. There is quite sunshiny evidence, 
that the great Novel-writeryis a Tory. 
But what shall we say of Christopher 
North ? Has he not grappled with the 
Edinburgh Reviewers—taken the very 
bull of Whiggism by the horns, so that 
roar as he will, he can no longer do 
mischief ? Surely there was proof suf- 
ficient of high-minded Toryism in that 
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hazardous but successful enterprigg 
yours. Well then, what else pe 
say, but that He who has instilled loy 
alty by the medium of fictitious ny, 
ratives, and He who has wro t ty 
the same good end in his own 
ter as a political combatant, are two jy 
semblance, but in reality alter et idem 
6. These unowned enchanting books, 
which I cannot help attributing to 
must have accumulated for their gy. 
thor quite a heap of gold. Now, isi 
not a strangely corroborative cireum. 
stance, that confess that You are 
growing rich ? The Magazine is refer. 
red to by you as the sole source of 
wealth ; but I fear you are like the 
wing, which pretends to be most flur. 
ried and anxious about that place where 
her nest is not. Ah, Mr North, is not 
your hyperbolical statement in No, 
XLIII. of Mr Blackwood’s profits, 4 
feint to withdraw our eyes from the 
real spot in which you have been 
ing such a golden harvest? I appra 
hend that you are cater-cousin to the 
amusing hero of Shakespeare’s Induo 
tion to the Taming of the Shrew, and 
are, as well as he—CurisToruer Sty! 
Well, I have done ; and whether the 
author of “‘ Waverley” be now deterv 
by these evidences, I leave (if youl § 
not induced to confess) to impartial 
posterity to determine. Of one thi 
the present age may be assured, 
this is, that I am, and ever shall com 
tinue to be, Yours very truly, &e, 
Gites Mcppestitca. 





HAN’S HEILING 8S ROCK. 
Translated from the German of Karner. 


See where yon pile of rock is tow’ring high, 
Begirt with crags, as with a panoply 

Of glittering arms—and column-wise are seen 
Cliff join’d to cliff, where, from the valley green, 
In semblance of a giant, upward shoots 

The mighty mass of stone, which has its roots 
Deep in the hoarse stream’s bed.—A legend old, 
To village sires by village grandsires told, 

Has reach’d me ; how, when midnight broods around, 
The dark hill opens, from its womb profound, 
In silence :—Such dread tale to me ap 


The voice of spirits, from the depth o 


ears, 


Telling of the olden time ; and this rude seene 
Conjures up images of what has been. 

Thou, Germany, firm as yon sacred rock 

Stood’st ring’d with heroes ;—vainly does the shock 
Of raving winds and foaming stream assail 


Its fissur’d sides, s 


ng rooted in the vale : 


And, when night darkens all around the hill, 
The light of heav’n is on the summit still. 


Dublin, Dec. 7, 1820. 
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HORZ HISPANIC. 
No. II. 
The Ruins of the Castle of Cervantes, and the Fall of Roderick and Spain. 


uz NoRTH.—While glancing some time since over the pages of your Thirty- 



















two in ninth Number, I was attracted by some translated specimens of the romantic 

ane Minstrelsy of 

Oyo Spanien * * © © @ * 

it au. Dem schinen Land des Weins und der Gesiinge,* 

ay ushered in, by the bye, with a preamble of your own, written in enviable prose. 

m0 are Having Ropp’s and Derrine’s Collections by me, I was induced to look into 

refer. the latter, and now send you the result of my meditations therein. 

"your Yours, &c. 

pe Dublin, 7th December, 1820. T.C. 
Ur. 

vhere - 

8 Not 

Na THE RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF ST CERVANTES, 

ts, a 

the Ye hoary towers, sacred to Cervantes’ holy name, 

cap The rivals once, in strength and power, of high Toledo’s fame ; 

pre The royal Don Alonzo, in the season of your pride, 

- Oft sought your frowning battlements by Tajo’s yellow tide. 

and No gay and streamer’d minarets your airy summit crown’d, 





But firm to bear the brunt of war your sides were ever found ; 
And yet your rifted walls betray Time’s discipline, as keen 
As ever penitent endured to quell the thought of sin.t 







In vain the engine high was rear’d to threaten and assail, 

Unscath’d those walls repell’d its shock, as darts—the iron mail ; 
And proudly each young gallant knight adown your court-yard rode, 
Two Moorish slingers by his side, when the foeman was abroad. 







A time there was, as records tell, when, throned in solemn state, 
The Judge austere held awful sway within yon flapping gate ; 

And many a cause was lost and won in yonder grass-grown hall, 
Where throng’d the sons of Spain,—as ‘twere some mighty festival. 







Now, shapeless as the rugged rocks upon your naked hill, 

Your very wreck the lichen and the moss are cank’ring still ; 

As rust corrodes the pruning-hook in cold December’s day, 

When the merry vintage-time is past, and its sounds have died away. 








Albeit in guise uncouth are couch’d the verses I have writ, 

Nor polish’d courtly phrase is there, nor high-flown epithet,— 
Still, tho’ unflatter’d by my lay, propitious hear my pray’r, 

And let your humble suppliant’s wish command your pious care. 






Full many a maid,—whose blooming charms are like a summer sky, 
Fair as the silver cloud her skin, and blue her beaming eye, 
Her heart as winter ices hard, and cold as winter sun,— 

Ne’er melts to see the pangs of those her beauties have undone. 














*“GorTne’s Faust. 
+ I have been, in rendering these two last lines, necessitated to deviate from the sense 
of the original, by the opposition of a most uncompromising pun. 
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And—like the almond-branch, which pluck’d in spring’s maturing hour, 
With fragrant fruitage crowns the board in courtly hall and bow’r, 

But when ungather’d wastes its squander’d sweets upon the air— 

She leaves each hapless hopeless youth his guerdon of despair. 


Should such e’er stray beside your hill, exulting in her pride, 
And seek a mirror for her charms, in Tajo’s sparkling tide, 

Oh ! let your ruins drear and dark, reflected in its flood, 
Convey a lesson to her heert, aud change its thoughtless mood. 


Yon silent halls, where once the tuneful minstrel had his place, 
Should utter such unspoken words, as each high thought repress, 
With mute, but potent eloquence, to curb her wayward cheer, 
And look those truths to treasure which the eye becomes the ear. 


Let her behold in you the fate of earthly pomp and state, 

Your bow’rs all chok’d with weeds and briars—your chambers desolate ; 
And teach her that the hand of Time, which scathes the lordly tow’r, 
Will dull the tint, and mar the bloom of Beauty’s fairest flow’r. 


That even the little vagrant lock which trembles o’er her brow, 
Where the young Zephyr’s am’rous breath is sporting, dallying now, 
Shall feel the leprous touch of Age, in whose uncheering day, 

Proud woman mourns the joys she flung disdainfully away. 


Lest, slumb’ring on the downy couch Delirium strews with flow’rs, 
In morbid dreams of unreal bliss, she waste Youth’s sunny hours, 


Till undeception * come with years to break her fev’rish sleep, 


And stern Repentance teach that light and laughing eye to weep. 


When dim and deathly is the eye, and its liquid lustre gone, 

And the days of youth, and the days of bliss, and the days of love are flown, 
And the dull’d heart pines for the shade of joys which it flouted in their prime, 
And sighs in vain to live o’er again the hours of departed time. 





THE FALL OF RODERICK AND SPAIN. 


The illicit amours of Roderick and Cava, or Florinda, and their subsequent tri- 
bulation and contrition, have been celebrated by many ancient bards of Spain, 
whom time has rendered anonymous, and living bards of Britain, whom no 
time will ever render so. The following poem might have suggested the plan 
of the celebrated ballad of De Lzon, which has been so successfully imitated by 
Soutuey, Hersent, Russe&1, and others. 


O turn your eyes, Don Roderick—O turn your eyes and see, 

Where low your prostrate country lies—the flower of Christentie ! 

For the love of the maid, who had better stay’d in her father’s tow’rs for aye, 
Has wither’d your name, and your deeds of fame have pass’d like a shade away. 





* The Spanish word desengano, which implies disenthralment from some agreeable 
delusion, is one of those fixtures of a language which defy translation. ‘The word I have 
employed is not the coinage of my own mint, but was originally (to use his own expres- 
sion) ** hazarded” by Lawson, the ingenious publisher of the Relics of Melodino, “as 
more ‘* equivalent to desengano than disappointment.” 


Vin. 
At undeception’s shrine*I offer—truth.— 
And undeception deadly prove.— 


LOvE ELEey. 


Wuat 1s Love? 
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The sons of Spain are up in arms against the sons of Spain ; 

And the hostile blood of sire and son runs curdling on the plain ; 

For the land of the vine, and the land of song, and the land of high emprize, 
Is scath’d by the lurid lightning glare of haughty Cava’s eyes. 


0, what avail’d the gests of yore—the deeds of the olden time ? 
Ages of gallant deeds were stain’d by one foul moment’s crime. 
Your kingdom gone—your crown a scorn—a mockery your name— 
Soul lost, and body lost, and lost the record of your Ba ! 


The good is gone—the bad remains—it ne’er shall pass away. 

You die ; but many live to blight and blast your memory. 

For the land of the vine, and the land of song, and the land of high emprize, 
Is scathed by the lurid lightning glare of haughty Cava’s eyes. 





Ir I might, without incurrring the charge of nationality, introduce a trans- 
lation from the German as an ingredient of my Hore Hispanice,, 1 should be 
inclined to subjoin the following little ditty. I shall probably screen myself 
from the above imputation, by offering it merely in the form of a note upon 
the “ Song for the Morning of the Day of St John the Baptist,” to which such 
ample justice has been done by my predecessor. ‘This will also, perhaps sa- 
tisfy the scruples of your officer, whose duty it is to search my bale of goods, 
outvoiced as Spanish, and who might otherwise be inclined to denounce the 
commodity as contraband. I picked up the original one evening of last July, 
in the beautiful village of Blankanese, on the Elbe, where the ungenial zephyrs 
kept me for a day or two, closely pent up in a land which I loved much, but 
yearning to return to one which I loved more. I transcribed it from an al- 
manack lent me by my host, and in which the name of the author is given— 
Freperick Stricker. It exhibits a parallel superstition to that which is 
alluded to in the production of your former correspondent, and pertaining to 
another country. The superstitious influence of the Baptist is felt at all points 
of the compass. Fires are duly lighted after sunset upon the “ eve of St 
John,” on the mountains which lie to the south of Dublin, (and which em- 
bellish the vicinity of that city, with a variety of romantic scenery, rarely to 
be met within four miles of a metropolis ;) and your correspondent recollects 
to have been stopped, when a boy, on his return with a party from an excur- 
sion into the county of Wicklow, by a line of country cars drawn across the 
road, at the village of Stillorgan, the owners of which had adopted this mode of 


exacting “‘ something towards the bon-fire.” These localities will not be deem- 


ed irrelevant to the pages of an “ Intsu Macazine.”* 
THE ST JOHN’S-WoORT. 


The young maid stole thro’ the cottage door, 
And blush’d as she sought the plant of pow’r ;— 
“«‘ Thou silver glow-worm, O, lend me thy light, 
I must gather the mystic St John’s-wort to-night, 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.” 

And the glow-worm t came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone , . 

Thro’ the night of St John, 
And soon has the young maid herrlove-knot tied. 





* See No. XLIV. page 197, column 1, line 29. 
+ The glow-worm 1s denominated in German Johanniswtirmchen. 
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With noiseless tread 
To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed :— 
“* Bloom here—bloom here, thou plant of pow’r, 


To deck the youn 
But it di 4 


bride in her bridal hour !” 
its head that plant of pow’r, 


And died the mute death of the voiceless flow’r ; 
And a wither’d wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than bridal day. 


And when a year was past om, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay ! 


And 


the glow-worm came 


With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
- Thro’ the night of St John, 
As they clos’d the cold grave o’er the maid’s cold clay. 


The following note is added in the German :—* According to a provincial 
custom in Lower Saxony, every young girl plucks a sprig of St John’s Wort 


on mid-summer night, and sticks it into the wall of her chamber. 


Should it, 


owing to the dampness of the wall, retain its freshness and verdure, she may 
reckon upon gaining a suitor in the course of the year ; but, if it droop, the 
popular belief is, that she also is destined to pine and wither away.” 





ON POETIC INSPIRATION. 


We have frequently heard poets of 
eminence lament their inability to call 
up their wonted powers of poetic com- 
position, and even of poetic thought, 
when summoned, by any sudden emer- 
gence, to the exercise of their mighty 
vocation. A landscape of surpassing 
beauty—an event of individual moral 
interest, or of national and universal 
import, would seem, to the by-standers, 
calculated to awaken the muse from 
her deepest slumber. But it is all in 
vain. The landscape may lie in all its 
expanse of loveliness before him—the 
tale of woe or of wonder may be told 
in his ear, and his heart may throb 
higher than that of the ordinary mor- 
tal ; but he breathes no accents cor- 
respondent to his lofty emotions—his 
thoughts, he imagines, lie too deep for 
tears, or are too exalted for mirth, and 
he suffers the event to pass by him in- 
to oblivion, 

Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 
The reason of all this will be a 
parent, if we attentively consider the 
causes and the occasions of poetic in- 
spiration. It will be granted, we ven- 
ture to suppose, on reflection, that we 
only think at all, in preference to, or 


to supply the place of corporeal exer- 

tion ; and that we only think t~ 

cally in preference to, or to spy th 

place of corporeal enjoyment. Reason- 
1 


ing may be considered the employment 
of the mind, as the indulgence of the 
imagination is its amusement. Man 
perpetually oscillates between the at- 
tractions of his mental and corporeal 
faculties; and the more he indulges 
the one, the more is he necessarily res 
stricted in his enjoyment of the other. 
His finite powers are too limited—his 
expanse of perception is too narrow to 
comprehend, at the same time, all the 
gratifications which the faculties of his 
double nature can produce,—or he 
would approach nearer in felicity to 
those lhe beings who precede him 
in the scale of intelligence and fruition. 
Love alone, of all our pleasures, unites, 
in a considerable degree, the functions 
of our moral and physical powers ; and 
hence, love is the most delightful of 
our sensations. From this fact, then, 
that the simultaneous enjoyment of 
the delights flowing from * am two 
distinct, though intimately connected, 
sources of pleasure, is incompatible 
with the frame and constitution of our 
nature, may be explained the pheno- 
menon we have been pointing out to 
observation. ; 
We will suppose the poet to be recli- 
ning in an arbour on a calm summers 
evening—a landscape, in all the luxuri- 
ance of verdure, spread out before his 
eye—a stream murmuring at his feet 
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—the birds, in a neighbouring grove, 
chgunting their vespers—the fragrance 
of wild-flowers over his head—and, 
above all, the soft mellow light of even- 
ing, clothing every surrounding object 
rs, ov of tenfold beauty. What scene 
can be imagined better calculated to 
arouse his poetic energies aed poetry, 
at least try, insuch a situation, 
most parka ie will not produce. 
Or, if he should make a successful ef- 
fort, it will only be by foregoing his 
corporeal gratification, and will be but 
remotely, if at all, connected with the 
scene before him. If he gives nature 
the rein, his enjoyment will be entire- 
ly corporeal ; and the intellect, with a 
kind of suspended exertion, will be 
only so far in — as it may assist 
in administering to the gratification of 
the senses. In truth, we never resort 
to the inward prospects of the mind, 
till those without are deficient in in- 
terest or in splendour ; for realities 
would be the sole objects of our atten- 
tion, were they as beautiful as the forms 
of fancy. Or, suppose him placed amid 
wilder and more romantic scenery— 
amid forests, and mountains, and lakes, 
and cataracts. Here again, he finds 
nothing, in his own mind, surpassing 
the magnificent prospect around hii ; 
his soul spurns at the shadows of the 
imagination, while a still loftier reali- 
ty is towering before his eyes ; and he 
takes the shortest way to his gratifica- 
ed dwelling, bodily, and without 
mental reserve or interruption, on the 
unimaginable and indescribable gran- 
deur of external nature. It is only 
when absence, lapse of time, or (which 
is more intimately connected with our 
argument) an incapacity or temporary 
distaste er physical p Prdiee 9 has 
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sent him back in imagination to the 
seene with which he was then so en- 
raptured, that he learns to consider it 
as a fit subject on which to exercise his 
poetical powers. His ions, which 
were then in their highest state of ex- 
citement, are now in repose ; and his 
judgment, which was then in abeyance, 
is now at hand to guide and correct his 
imagination. And the scene itself, 
which then persiysed his discrimina- 
ting powers by the oppressive intense- 
ness of its reality, isnowsoftened down, 
like every thing past, with tender and 
shadowy recollections. 

Poetry, the most natural, and, there- 
fore, the most pleasing kind of it—Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry for instance—is 
not a direct ebullition of the feelings, 
but a description of them—it is a his- 
tory of recollections. It is the language 
of passion revised by the judgment ; 
not the foam that rides on the wave, 
but the mound thrown up by its per- 
petual tossing. That poetry, and of 
the noblest kind, may be written while 
the mind is in a state of violent excite- 
ment, Lord Byron’s is a striking in- 
stance. However, even in this case, 
most poets will prefer the actual enjoy- 
ment to the description of it ; and wait 
till the storm has subsided, before oe 
attempt to sketch a history of the ef- 
fects it has produced. But all corporeal 
gratification must, during such a pro- 
cess, be singularly excluded ; mental 
excitement, and mental labour, must 
so occupy and absorb the faculties, as 
not to leave a single feeling connected 
with self, beyond the simple conscious- 
ness of material existence. 





THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES: 


RESPONSIVE NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been exceedingly surprised at a letter which we received soon after 
the publication of our last number, complaining, with great severity, of an 
alleged liberty that we have taken with many respectable characters ; and treat- 
ing the whole that we have published respecting the Pringle family as an in- 
genious but impertinent fiction. In his notion, Mr A. B. is not singular ; an 
impudent and illiterate person in the townhead of Irvine, had already assumed 
the same view of the subject, and railed at us in very il set terms, for the free- 
dom with which his ancient and venerable native town (from which, we sup- 
pose, he has never. strayed) had been used by us in our adaptation of Mr 
M‘Gruel’s contributions to the purposes of our Magazine. To such addresses 
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we were advised not to reply, and perhaps the advice was prudent ; but the'na 
tural urbanity of our own disposition overcame the counselling of our friertily; 
and, as we would rather be accused of imprudence, than suspected of any deft. 
ciency in politeness and delicate consideration, for the feelings even of ano. 
nymous correspondents, we have ventured, in this manner, to notice the anj, 
madversions of Mr A. B. At the same time, we beg freely to tell him, that it 
does not appear to us he has adduced any thing to weaken our confidence jp 
the authenticity of the letters transmitted to us by Mr M‘Gruel, while we dy 
think, that the distance of his own residence from the parish of Garnock, wher 
he has eonfessedly never been, precludes him from being admitted as evidence, 
Indeed his whole reasoning seems to us purely theoretical, and founded upon 
hypothetical premises ; than which nothing can be more fallacious, especially 
in an attempt, as in this case, to controvert the existence of actual facts, 

The letter that bears the signature of ‘‘ Martha Glibbans,” we are convin. 
ced, is from a male pen ; besides, we do not think that the lady who plays 
important a part in the correspondence of our Kilwinning friend, is called Mar. 
tha ; and, therefore, we have only to say, that if the writer will call at Mr 
Blackwood’s shop, any day between the hours of twelve and two o'clock, he 
may have his paper again. Perhaps if he would try his hand at a poem, we 
might be found more accessible, as it is well known that we are afflicted witha 
very great scarcity of poetical contributions. 

The second letter of Pacificus, from Port-Glasgow, is too long ; besides, we 
have, in the opinion of many of our most judicious friends, said quite enough 
about the “ steeple and. bell” of that reputable town. 

We really know not what answer to give to Mr Colin M‘Kempoch of Gou- 
rock ; for the truth is, we had never heard of that town before, and had no 
conception that “‘ the port” had any such rival in splendour and taste. We 
hope and trust, that his letter is not a Greenock hoax ; but we have had so 
many strange epistles from that place, some of them threatening to bring us 
into court, that we are very suspicious of every letter which bears the Greenock 
post-mark ; and we beg leave to say to Mr M‘Kempoch, (if there is such a per- 
son, which we very much doubt,) that it argues but little for the consequen 
tiality of his town, that it has not a post-office of its own. 

We have been exceedingly diverted by the waggish note from Mr Buchanan 
Bogle, of Glasgow. We did not think that there was so much humour in the 
whole city ; for it isa current opinion, that the weak lime punch in use there, 
has a great effect in imbecilitating the understanding, and souring the milkof 
human kindness. We should feel ourselves indebted to Mr Bogle, if he would 
occasionally furnish us with a paper, in the same style, for the benefit of the 
public, and the particular amusement of our readers ; but we entreat him to 
avoid all personalities. 

The lady who writes from Pultney-street, Bath, must be sensible that she 
cannot expect our co-operation in a further diffusion of the subject to which she 
alludes. In the winter, when we were first visited with that gouty rheumatism, 
which has never since left our agonized limbs, (that is twenty-one years ago,) we 
have often, both at the upper and lower rooms, admired the Juno-form of Miss 
Ww——. Alas! that she is still Miss W: ; but a sagacious dowager of that 





epoch, once remarked to us, that although Nature had designed Miss w= 
for a duchess, vanity would make her an old maid. 

As to General L——, with his jokes and his jibes, if he has removed to Clif- 
ton, it is a movement of less consequence to the interests of the empire, than 
the one which occasioned the bad health that induced him to ask leave tote 
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tum home. But, as we have already said, we will not lend ourselves to any 
thing’satirical ; and it does not at all depend on us whether the Pringles may 
or may not visit Bath. They regulate their own motions ; and, except a very 
slight knowledge of the doctor, which we accidentally acquired by speaking 
with him from Mr Blackwood’s shop door, as he stood on M‘Gregor’s stzps, 
the family are entire strangers to us. 

The dippers* at Mr Murray’s, and the politicians at Mr Ridgeway’s, need 
be under no apprehension. It is true, as they suspected, that Mr Andrew 
Pringle has given a very queer account of them both ; but we have resolved 
not to insert it; but, on account of the wit of’ the portraiture, we could not 
refrain from allowing a few confidential friends to participate in the amuse- 
ment it afforded. Lest it might hurt the feelings of any worthy friends of ours, 
it has never been permitted to pass the threshold of our sanctuary—the back- 


shop—nor shall it. 





THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES ; 
Or, The Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
No. VII. 


Wai. Mr M‘Gruel, regardless of his regular customers, was dancing the high- 
land fling on Goatfield, with Miss Meg Gorbals of Glasgow, Mr Snodgrass was 
obliged to walk into Irvine, in order to get rid of a raging tooth, which had tor- 
mented him for more than a week. The operation was so delicately and clever- 
ly performed by the surgeon, to whom he applied, one of those young medical 
gentleman, who, after having been educated for the army or navy, are obliged, 
in this weak piping time of peace, to glean what practice they can amid their 
native shades, that the amiable divine found himself in a condition to call on 
Miss Isabella Todd. Mr M‘Gruel insinuates that another ache besides the tooth- 
ache occasioned his visit ; the relief of which, very much depends on what Doc- 
tor Pringle’s determination may be with respect to the resignation of the pa- 
rish of Garnock—at least of the stipend ; for that excellent pastor has declared 
that no consideration of money will induce him to separate himself from his 
flock. 

During this visit, Saunders Dickie, the postman, brought a London letter to 
the door, for Miss Isabella ; and Mr Snodgrass having desired the servant to 
inquire if there were any for him, had the good fortune to get the following 
from Mr Andrew Pringle ; a copy of which, Mr M‘Gruel procured for us, when, 
on his return from Arran, he called on Mr S. at the Manse. 





ANDREW PRINGLE, ESQ. TO THE REV. MR CHARLES SNODGRASS. 








MY DEAR FRIEND, 
I NEVER receive a letter from you with- 
out experiencing a strong emotion of 
regret, that talents like yours should 
wilfully consigned to the sequester- 
ed vegetation of a country pastor's life. 
But we have so often discussed this 
we that I shall only offend your de- 
y if I now revert to it more parti- 


cularly. I cannot, however, but re- 
mark, that although a private station 
may be the happiest, a public is the 
proper sphere of virtue and talent, so 
clear, superior, and decided as yours. 
I say this with the more confidence, as 
I have really, from your letter, obtain- 
ed a better conception of the Queen’s 
case, than from all that I have been 





* The literary luminaries who make their appearance at 50, Albemarle-strect, are cally 
ed Murray’s dips, on accoynt of their way of dipping into his new publications. = 
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able to read and hear upon the subject 
in London. ‘The rule you lay down is 
excellent. Public safety is certain] 
the only principle which can justify 
mankind in agreeing to observe and en- 
force penal statutes ; and, therefore, I 
think with you, that unless it could be 

roved in a very simple manner, that 
fe was requisite for the public safety to 
institute proceedings against the Queen 
—her sins or indiscretions should have 
been allowed to remain in the obscu- 
rity of her private circle. 

1 have attended the trial several 
times. For a judicial proceeding, it 
seems to me too long—and for a legis- 
lative, too technical. Brougham, it is 
allowed, has displayed even greater ta- 
lent than was expected ; but he is too 
sharp ; he seems to me more anxious to 
gain a triumph, than to establish truth. 
I do not like the tone of his proceed- 
ings, while I cannot sufficiently admire 
his dexterity. The style of Denman 
is more lofty, and impressed with 
stronger lineaments of sincerity. As for 
their opponents, I really cannot endure 
the Attorney-General as an orator ; 
his whole mind consists, as it were, of 
a number of little hands and claws— 
each of which holds some scrap, or por- 
tion of his subject ; but you might as 
well expect to get an idea of the form 
and character of a tree, by looking at 
the fallen leaves, the fruit, the seeds, 
and the blossoms, as any thing like a 
comprehensive view of a subject, from 
an intellect so constituted as that of 
Sir Robert Gifford. He is a man of 
ae but of meagre abilities, 

seems never to have read a book of 
travels in his life. The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral is somewhat, better ; but he is 
one of those who think a certain arti- 
ficial gravity requisite to professional 
consequence ; and which renders him 
somewhat obtuse in the tact of proprie- 
ty. 
T Within the bar, the talent is supe- 
rior to what it is without ; and I have 
been often delighted with the amazing 
fineness, if I may use the expression 
with which the Chancellor discrimi- 
-nates the shades of difference in the va- 
rious points on which he is called to de- 
liver his opinion. I consider his mind as 
a curiosity of no ordinary kind. It de- 
ceives itself by its own acuteness. The 
edge is too sharp ; and, instead of cut- 
ting straight through, it often diverges 
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subtlety has the effect of impairi 
reverence which the endowacatial 
high professional accomplishments of 
this great man are otherwise calculated 
to inspire. His eloquence is not éffeg. 
tive—it touches no feeling nor effects 
any passion ; but still it affords won. 
derful displays of a lucid intellect. | 
can compare it to nothing but & pen- 
cil of sunshine ; in which, although 
one sees countless mots flickering and 
fluctuating, it yet illuminates, and ste. 
dily brings into the most satisfacto 
distinctness, every object on which it 
directly falls.* 

Lord Erskine is a character of an. 
other class, and whatever difference of 
opinion may exist with respect to their 

rofessional abilities and attainments, 
it will be allowed by those who contend 
that Eldon is the better lawyer—that 
Erskine is the greater genius: Nature 
herself, with a constellation in. her 
hand, playfully illuminates his path to 
the temple of reasonable Justice ; while 
Precedence with her guide book, and 
Study with a lantern, cautiously shew 
the road in which the Chancellor wari- 
ly plods his weary way to that of legal 
Equity. The sedateness of Eldon is 
so remarkable, that it is difficult tocon- 
ceive he was ever young ; but Erskine 
cannot grow old ; his spirit is still glow- 
ing and flushed with the enthusiasm 
of youth ; and, like the light of heaven 
on the pools and shadows of a flowing 
river, it sparkles as brightly where his 
experience is deepest, as it did in the 
rush and impetuosity of his early ca- 
reer. When impassioned, his voice ac- 
quires a singularly elevated and pathe- 
tic accent ; and I can easily conceive 
the [irresistible effect he must have 
had on the minds of a jury, when 
he was in the vigour of his physical 
powers, and the case required appeals 
of tenderness or generosity. As a par- 
liamentary orator, Earl Grey is w- 
doubtedly his superior ; but there is 
something much less popular and con- 
ciliating in his manner. His eloquence 
is heard to most advantage when he is 
contemptuous ; and he is then certain- 
ly dignified, ardent, and emphatic ; byt 
it is apt, I should think, to impres 
those who hear him, for the first time, 
with an idea that he is a very supét- 
cilious personage, and this unfavout- 





* When we consider that Mr Andrew Pringle belongs to the Edinburgh Review Junto, 
we cannot help admiring the candour of this sketch and making allowance for some 
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impression is liable to be strength- 
po by the elegant aristocratic langour 
i arance. 

o Phin that you once told me you 
had some knowledge of the Marquis of 
, when he was Lord Henry 

Petty. I can hardly hope, that after 
an interval of so many years, you will 
recognize him in the following sketch : 
—His appearance is much more that of 
a Whig than Lord Grey—stout and 
sturdy—but still withal gentlemanly ; 
and there is a pleasing simplicitly, with 
somewhat of good-nature, in the ex- 
ression of his countenance, that ren- 
os him, in a quiescent state, the more 
ble character of the two. He 

ks exceedingly well—clear, metho- 
ical, and argumentative ; but his elo- 
quence, like himself, is not so graceful 
as it is upon the whole manly ; and 
there is a little tendency to verbosity 
in his language, as there is to corpu- 
lency in his figure ; but nothing tur- 
gid, while it is entirely free from affec- 
tation. ‘The character of respectable is 
very legibly impressed, in every thing 
about the mind and manner of his 
lordship. I should, now that I have 
seen and heard him, be astonished to 
hear such a man represented as capable 

of being factious. 

I should say something about Lord 
Liverpool, not only on account of his 
rank as a minister, but also on account 
of the talents which have qualified him 
for that high situation. ‘The greatest 
objection that I have to him, as a speak- 
er, is owing to the loudness of his voice 
—in other respects, what he does say 
is well digested. But I do not think 
that he embraces his subject with so 
much power and comprehension as 
some of his opponents ; and he has evi- 
dently less actual experience of the 
world. This may doubtless be attribu- 
ted to his having been almost constant- 
ly in office since he came into public 
life ; than which, nothing is more de- 
trimental to the unfolding of natural 
ability, while it induces a sort of arti- 
ficial talent, connected with forms and 
technicalities, which, though useful in 
business, is but of minor consequence 
in a comparative estimate of moral and 
intellectual qualities. I am told that 
in his manner he resembles Mr Pitt ; 
be this, however, as it may, he is evi- 
dently a speaker, formed more by ha- 
bit and imitation, than one whom na- 
ture prompts to be eloquent. He lacks 
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that occasional accent of passion, the 
melody of oratory ; and I doubt if, on 
any occasion, he could at all approxi- 
mate to that magnificent intrepidity 
which was admired as one of the no- 
blest characteristics ofhis master’sstyle. 
Never was a minister placed in a more 
trying situation ; and it is allowed, even 
by his opponents, that during the whole 
proceedings against the Queen in the 
House of Lords, he has shewn a fair- 
ness and candour which have raised him 
very high in the estimation of the coun- 
try. In justice to this amiable noble- 
man, I am compelled to say this much. 
But all the display of learning and 
eloquence, and intellectual power and 
majesty of the House of Lords, shrinks 
into insignificance, when compared 
with the moral attitude which the peo- 
a have taken on this occasion. You 
now how much I have ever admired 
the attributes of the English national 
character—that boundless generosity, 
which can only be compared to the im- 
partial benevolence of the sunshine— 
that heroic magnanimity, which makes 
the hand ever ready to succour a fallen 
foe ; and that sublime courage, which 
rises with the energy of a conflagration 
roused by a tempest, at every insult or 
menace of an enemy. ‘The compas- 
sionate interest taken by the populace 
in the future condition of the Queen, 
is worthy of this extraordinary people. 
There may be many among them ac- 
tuated by what is called the radical 
spirit ; but malignity alone would dare 
to ascribe the bravery of their compas- 
sion to a less noble feeling than that 
which hasplaced the kingdom so proud- 
ly in the van of all the modern nations. 
There may be an amiable delusion, as 
my Lord Castlereagh has said, in po- 
pular sentiments with respect to the 
Queen. Upon that, as upon her case, 
I offer no opinion. It is enough for 
me to have seen, with the admiration 
of a worshipper, the manner in which 
the multitude have espoused her cause. 
But my paper is filled, and I must 
conclude. I should, however, mention 
that my sister’s marriage is appointed 
to take place to-morrow, and that I ac- 
company the happy pair to France. 
Yours truly, 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 


P.S.—Take care of my last letter, 
for I have reason to think itis not cor- 
rect in a few particulars.* 





* This is the letter that we have suppressed, as it was too bitter on several “ad 
C. N. 


characters of London. 











368 
“« This is a dry letter,” said Mr Snodgrass, and he handed it to Miss Ty, 


bella, who, in exchange, presented the one which she had herself at the sane 


time received ; but just as Mr Snodgrass was on the point of reading it, Migs 
Becky P. Glibbans was announced. ‘“‘ How lucky this is,” exclaimed 

Becky, “ to find you both thegither ; now you maun tell me all the particy, 
lars ; for Miss Mally Glencairn is no in, and her letter lies unopened. -I aq 
just gasping to hear how Rachel conducted herself, at being named in the kitk 
before all the folk—married to the Hussar Captain too after all! who would 
have thought it.” ; 

‘* How, have you heard of the marriage already,” said Miss Isabella? 
its in the newspapers,” replied the amiable inquisitant,—‘‘ Like ony tailor or 
weaver’s—a’ weddings maun now a days gang into the papers. The whole 
toun, by this time, has got it ; and I wouldna wonder if Rachel Pringle’s mar. 
riage ding the Queen’s duces out of folk’s heads for the next nine days to 
come.—But only to think of her being married in a public kirk—Surely her 
father would never submit to hae’t done by a bishop ?—And then to put it in 
the London paper, as if Rachel Pringle had been somebody of distinetion+ 
Perhaps it might have been more to the purpose, considering what dragoon 
officers are, if she had got the doited doctor her father to publish the intended 
marriage in the papers before hand.”— 

‘* Haud that condumacious tongue of yours,” cried a voice panting with haste 
as the door opened, and Mrs Glibbans entered.—“ Becky will you never de. 
vawl wi’ your backbiting—I wonder frae whom the misleart Jassie takes a’ this 
passion of clashing.” 

The authority of her parent’s tongue silenced Miss Becky, and Mrs Glib- 
bans having seated herself, continued,—“ Is it your opinion, Mr Snodgrass, 
that this marriage can hold good, contracted, as I am told it is mentioned in 
the papers to hae been, at the horns of the altar of Episcopalian apostacy ?” 

“* T can set you right as to that,” said Miss Isabella. ‘‘ Rachel mentions, 
that, after returning from the church, the Doctor himself performed the cere- 
mony anew according to the Presbyterian usage.” ‘I am glad to hear't, 
very glad indeed,” said Mrs Glibbans. ‘“ It would have been a judgment- 
like thing, had a bairn of Doctor Pringle’s—than whom, although there may 
be abler, there is not a sounder man in a’ the West of Scotland—been sacri- 
ficed to Moloch, like the victims of prelatic idolatry.” 

At this juncture, Miss Mally Glencairn was announced : she entered hold- 
ing a letter from Mrs Pringle in her hand, with the seal unbroken. Having 
heard of the marriage from an acquaintance in the street, she had hurried here, 
in the well-founded expectation of hearing from her friend and wellwisher, 
and taking up the letter, which she found on her table, came with all speed 
to Miss Isabella Todd, to commune with her on the tidings. 

Never was any confluence of visitors more remarkable than on this occasion. 
Before Miss Mally had well explained the cause of her abrupt intrusion, Mr 
Micklewham made his appearance—He had come to Irvine to be measured for 
a new coat, and meeting by accident with Saunders Dickie, got the Doctor's 
letter from him, which, after reading, he thought he could do no less than 
call at Mrs Todd’s, to let Miss Isabella know the ehange which had taken 
place in the condition of her friend. 

Thus were all the correspendents of the Pringles assembled, by the merest 
chance, like the dramatis persone at the end of a play. After a little harm- 
less bantering, it was agreed that Miss Mally should read her communication 
first—as all the others were previously acquainted with the contents of their 
respective letters, and Miss Mally read as follows :— 
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Mrs Prtncévt To Miss MAtty GutEncarRn. 


Dear Miss Matty, 

{ wav a cro to pik with you consern- 
ing yoor comishon aboot the partickels 
for your friends. You can hav no no- 
shon what the Doctor and me suffert 
on he head of the flooring shrubs. We 
took your Nota Beny as it was spilt, 
and went from shop to shop enquirin 
in a most partiklar manner for “ a 
Gardner’s Bell, or, the least of all 
flowering plants.” —But sorrowa gard- 
ner in the whole tot here in London 
ever had heard of sick a thing; so 
we gave the porshoot up in dispare— 
Howsomever, one of Andrew’s acquant- 
ance—a decent lad, who is only son to 
a saddler in a been way, that keeps his 
own carriage, and his son a coryikel, 
happent to call, and the Doctor told 
him what ill socsess we had in our 
serch for the gardner’s bell; upon 
which he sought a sight of your ye- 
pissle, and red it our as a thing that 
was just wonderful for its whorsogrof- 
fie; and then he sayid, that looking 
at the prinsipol of your spilling, he 
thocht we should reed ‘‘ a gardner’s 
bill, or a lyst of all flooring plants ;” 
whilk being no doot your intent, I 
hav progurt the same, and it is inclu- 
ded heerin.—But Miss Mally, I would 
advize you to be more exac in your 
inditing, that no sick torbolashon may 
hippen on a future okashon. 

What I hav to say for the present 
is, that you will, by a smak, get a 
bocks of kumoddities whilk you will 
destraboot as derekit on every on of 
them, and you will before hav reseivit 
by the post-offis, an account of what 
has been don. I need say no forther 
at this time, knowin your discreshon 
and prooduns, septs that our Rachel 
and Captan Sabor will, if it pleese the 
Lord, be off to Parish, by way of Bry- 
ton, as man and wife, the morn’s 
morning. What her father the doc- 
tor gives for tocher, what is settlt on 
her for jontor, I will tell you all aboot 
when we meet—For its our dishire 
noo to lose no tim in retornin to the 
manse, this being the last of our diplo- 
maticals in London, where we have 
found the Argents a most discrit fami- 
ly, payin to the last farding the Cor- 
nal’s legacy, and most seevil, and well 
bred to us. 

As I am naterall tly okypyt with 
this hstteremencel Ofhir, isis coannt 
expec ony news ; but the Queen is go- 


ing on with a dreadful rat, by which 
the pesents hav falen more than a whole 
entirr pesent. I wish our fonds were 
well oot of them, and in yird and stane, 
which is a constansie. But what is to 
become of the poor donsie woman no 
one can expound. Some think she will 
be pot in the Toor of London, and her 
head chappit off; others think she will 
raise sick a stramash, that she will send 
the whole government, like peelings of 
ingons, by a gunpoother plot. But its 
my opinion, and I have weighed the 
matter well in my understanding, that 
she will hav to fight with sword in 
hand, be she ill, or be she good. How 
els can she hop to get the better of 
more than two hundred Lords, as the 
Doctor, who has seen them, tells me, 
with princes of the blood royal, and 
the prelatic bishops, whom, I need not 
tell you, are the worst of all. 

But the thing I grudge most, is to 
be so long in Lundon, and no to see 
the King. Is it not a hard thing to 
come to London, and no see the King. 
I am not pleesed with him, I assure 
you, becose he does not set himself out 
to public view, like ony other kuriosi- 
ty, but stays in his palis, they say, like 
one of the anshent wooden images of 
idolatry, the which is a great peety, he 
being, as I am told, a beautiful man, 
and more the gentleman than all the 
coortiers of his court. 

The Doctor has been minting to me 
that there is an address from Irvine to 
the Queen ; and he being so near a 
neighbour to your toun, has been think- 
ing to pay his respecs with it, to see her 
near at hand. But I will say nothing ; 
he may tak his own way in matters of 
gospel and spiritualety ; I have my 
scroopols of conshence, how this may 
not turn out a rebellyon against the 
King ; and I would hav him to sift and 
see who are at the address, before he 
pits his han to it. For, if its a radikol 
job, as I jealoos it is, what will the 
Doctor then say ? who is an orthodox 
man, as the world nose. 

In the maitre of our dumesticks, no 
new axsident has cast up; but I hav 
seen such a wonder as could not have 
been forethocht. Having a washin, I 
went down to see how the lassies were 
doing, but judge of my feelings, when 
I saw them triomphing on the top of 
pattons, standing upright before the 
boyns on chairs, rubbin the clothes to 


Ww 
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juggons between their hands, above 
the sapples, with their gouns and stays 
on, and round-eared mutches. What 


would you think of such a miracle at 
the washing-house in the Goffields, or 
the Gallows-knows of Irvine ?>—The 
eook, howsomever, has shown me a 
way to make rice-puddings without 


No. Vil. 


which is as good—and this i 
tell Miss Nanny Eydent ; Tikewa 
that the most fashionable way of boil. 
ing green pis, is to pit a blade of speer. 
mint in the pot, which gives a fine fig. 
vour.—But this is a long letter, ‘ang 
my pepper is done ; so no more, by 
remains your friend and well-wisher, 
JANET Prine iz, 


eggs, by putting in a bit of Shoohet, 


** A great legacy, and her dochtir married, in ae journey to London, is doi 
business,” said Mrs Glibbans, with a sigh, as she looked to her only get, Migs 
Becky ; “ but the Lord’s will is to be done in a’ thing ; sooner or later some. 
thing of the same kind will come, I trust, to all our families.” “ Ay,” replied 
Miss Mally Glencairn, “ marriage is like death—its what we are a’ to come 
to.” 

** IT have my doubts of that,” said Miss Becky, with a sneer,—* Ye haye 
been lang spar’t from it, Miss Mally.” 

* Ye’re a spiteful puddock ; and if the men hae the een and lugs they used 
to hae, gude pity him whose lot is cast with thine, Becky Glibbans,” replied 
the elderly maiden ornament of the Kirkgate, somewhat tartly. 

Here Mr Snodgrass interposed, and said he would read to them the letter 
which Miss Isabella had received from the bride ; and without waiting for 
their concurrence, opened and read as follows :— 


MRS SABRE TO MISS ISABELLA TODD. 


My pearest Beit,—Rachel Prin- 
gle is no more. My heart flutters as I 
write the fatal words. This morning, 
at nine o’clock precisely, she was con- 
ducted in bridal array to the new 
church of Mary-le-bone ; and there, 
with ring and book, sacrificed to the 
Minotaur, Matrimony, who devours so 
many of our bravest youths and fairest 
maidens. 

My mind is too agitated to allow me 
to describe the scene. The office of 
handmaid to the victim, which, in 
our young simplicity, we had proudly 
thought one of us would perform for 
the other, was gracefully sustained by 
Miss Argent. 

On returning from church to my fa- 
ther’s residence in Baker Street, where 
we breakfasted, he declared himself 
not satisfied with the formalities of the 
English ritual, and obliged us to un- 
dergo a second ceremony from himself 
according to the wonted forms of the 
Seottish Church. All the advantages 
and pleasures of which, my dear Bell, 
T hope you will soon enjoy. 

’ But I have no time to enter into par-- 
ticulars. The Captain and his lady, 
by themselves, in their own carriage, 
set off for Brighton in the course of 
less than an hour. On Friday they 


are to be followed by a large party of 
their friends and relations ; and, after 
spending a few days in that emporium 
of salt-water pleasures, they embark, 
accompanied with their beloved bro- 
ther, Mr Andrew Pringle, for Paris; 
where they are afterwards to be joined 
by the Argents. It is our intention to 
remain about a month in the French 
capital ; whether we shall extend our 
tour, will depend on subsequent cir 
cumstances; in the meantime, how. 
ever, you will hear frequently from 
m 


e. 

My mother, who has a thousand 
times during these important transac 
tions wished for the assistance of Nan 
ny Eydent, transmits to Miss Mally 
Glencairn a box containing all the re 
quisite bridal recognizances for our Ire 
vine friends. I need not say that the 
best is for the faithful companion of 
my happiest years. As I had madea 
vow in my heart that Becky Glibbans 
should never wear gloves for my mar 
riage, I was averse to sending her any 
at all, but my mother insisted that no 
exceptions should be made. I secretly 
took care, however, to mark a pair for 
her, so much too large, that I am sure 


she will never put them on. The asp’ 
will be not a little vexed at the disap’ 
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tment. Adieu for a time, and be- 
ieve, that, — your a 
Rachel Pringle gone that way in 
which she hopes you will soon follow, 
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one, not less sincerely attached to you, 

though it be the first time she has so 

subscribed herself, remains in, 
RacuHeEt SaBre. 


Before the ladies had time to say a word on the subject, the prudent young 
dergyman called immediately on Mr Micklewham to read the letter which he 
had received from the doctor ; and which the worthy dominie did without de- 
lay, in that rich and full voice with which he is accustomed to teach his scho- 


lars elocuttion by example. 


The Rev. Z. Princrz, D. D. to Mr Micxiewuam, Schoolmaster and Session- 
Clerk, Garnock. 


Dear S1x,—I have been much long- 
er of replying to your letter of the 3d 
of last month, than I ought in civility 
to have been, but really time, in this 
town of London, runs at a fast rate, 
and the day passes before the dark’s 
done. What with Mrs Pringle and 
herdaughter’s concernments, anent the 
marriage to Captain Sabre, and the 
trouble I felt myself obliged to take in 
the Queen’s affair, I assure you, Mr 
Micklewham, that its no to be express- 
edhow I have been occupied for the last 
four weeks. But all things must come 
toa conclusion in this world ; Rachel 
Pringle is married, and the Queen’s 
wearyful trial is brought to an end— 
upon the subject and motion of the 
same I offer no opinion, for I made it 
a point never to read the evidence, 

resolved to stand by THE worD 
from the first, which is clearly and 
plainly written in the Queen’s favour, 
and it does not do in a case of con- 
science to stand on trifles ; putting, 
therefore, out of consideration the fact 
libelled, and looking both at the head 
and the tail of the proceeding, I was 
of a firm persuasion, that all the scul- 
duddery of the business might have 
been well spared from the eye of the 
public, which is of itself sufficiently 
prone to keek and kook, in every = 
sible way, for a glimpse of a black 
story ; and, therefore, I thought it my 
duty to stand up in all places against 
the trafficking that was attempted with 
adivine institution. And I think, when 
my people read how their prelatic ene- 
mies, the bishops, (the heavens defend 
the poor Church of Scotland from being 
subjected to the weight of their paws), 
have been visited with a constipation 
of the understanding on that point, it 


must to them be a great satisfaction 

to know how clear and collected their 

minister was on this fundamental of 
Vou. VIII. 


society.—For it has turned out as I 
said to Mrs Pringle as well as others, 
it would do, that a sense of and 
religion would be manifested in some 
high quarter before all was done, by 
which the devices for an unsanctifi 
repudiation or divorce would be set at 
nought. 

As often as I could, deeming it my 
duty as a minister of the word and 
gospel, I got into the House of Lords, 
and heard the trial—and I cannot think 
how ever it was expected that justice 
could be done yonder, for although no 
man could be more attentive than I 
was, every time I came away I was 
more confounded than when I went— 
and when the trial was done, it seemed 
to me just to be clearing up for a pro- 
per beginning—all which is a proof 
that there was a foul conspiracy—in- 
deed, when I saw Duke Hamilton’s 
daughter, coming out of the coach with 
the Queen, I never could think after, 
that a lady of her degree would have 
countenanced the Queen, had the mat~ 
ter laid to her charge been as it was 
said.—Not but in any circumstance it 
behoved a lady of that ancient and 
royal blood, to be seen beside the 
Queen in such a great historical case 
as a — ~ pala 

I hope in the part I have taken my 
people will be satisfied ; but whether 
they are satisfied or not, my own con- 
science is content with me. I was in 
the House of Lords when her Majesty 
came down for the last time, and saw 
her handed up the stairs by the usher 
of the black-rod, a little stumpy man, 
wonderful particular about the rules 
of the House, in so much that he was 
almost angry with me for stopping at 
the stair head.—The afflicted woman 
was then in t spirits, and I saw no 
symptoms of the swelled. legs that 
Lord Lauderdale, that jooking man, 
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spoke about, for she skippit up the 
steps like a lassie. But my heart was 
wae for her, when all was over, for 
she came out like an astonished crea- 
ture, with a wild steadfast look, and a 
sort of something in the face that was 
as if the rational spirit had fled away, 
and she went down to her coach as if 
she had submitted to be led to a dole- 
ful destiny. Then the shouting of the 
people began, and I saw and shouted 
too in spite of my decorum, which I 
marvel at sometimes, thinking it could 
be nothing less than an involuntary 
testification of the spirit within me. 
Anent the marriage of Rachel Prin- 
gle, it may be needtul in me to state, 
the satisfaction of my people, that 
although by stress of law, we were obli- 
— to conform to the practice of the 
piscopalians, by taking out a bishop’s 
licence, and going to their church, and 
vowing in a fashion before their 
altars, which are an abomination to 
the Lord ; yet, when the young folk 
came home, { made them stand up, and 
be married again before me, according 
to all regular marriages in our national 
Church. For this I had two reasons ; 
first, to satisfy myself that there had 
a true and real marriage ; and, 
secondly, to remove the doubt of the 
former ceremony being sufficient ; for 
marriage being of divine appointment, 
and the English form and ritual being 
a thing established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which is of human ordination, 
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[Yan 
I wasnot sure that marriage 
according to a human enactment 

be a fulfilment of a divine ordinanee, 
I therefore hope that my people wil] 
approve what I have done, om in or. 
der that there — be a sympathising 
with me, you will go over to Banke 
M y and get what he will give you, 
as ordered by me, and distribute jt 
among the poorest of the parish, ag. 
cording to the best of your discretion 
my long absence having taken from 
me the power of judgment in a matter 
of this sort. I wish indeed for the glad 
+ and of my people, for I think 
that our Saviour turning water into 
wine at the wedding of Cane, was a 
example set that we should rejoice and 
be merry at the fulfilment of one of 
the great obligations imposed on us 4 
social creatures—and I have ever re 
garded the unhonoured treatment of a 
marriage occasion as a thing of evil 
bodement, betokening att hearts 
and light purses to the lot of the bride 
and bridegroom. You will hear more 
from me by and by; in the mean. 
time, all I can say is, that when we 
have taken our leave of the young 
folks, who are going to France, itis 
Mrs Pringle’s intent, as well as mine, 
to turn our horses’ heads northward, 
and make our way with what speed we 
can, for our own quiet home, among 
you.—So no more at present from your 
friend and pastor, 





Z. PRINGLE. 








Mrs Topp, the mother of Miss Isabella, a respectable widow lady, who had 
quiescently joined the company, proposed that they should now drink health, 
happiness, and all manner of prosperity to the young couple, and that nothing 
might be wanting to secure the favourable auspices of good omens to the toast, 
she desired Miss Isabella to draw fresh bottles of white and red wine. When 
all manner of felicity was duly wished in wine to the captain and his lady, the 
party rose to seek their respective homes. But a bustle at the street-door 0 
casioned a pause. Mrs Todd inquired the matter ; and three or four voices 
at once replied, that an express had come from Garnock for Nanse Swaddle 
the midwife, Mrs Craig being taken with her pains. ‘‘ Mr Snodgrass,” said 
Mrs Glibbans, instantly and emphatically, ‘“ ye maun let me go with you, and 
we can spiritualize on the road ; for I hae promic’t Mrs Craig to be wi’ her at 
the crying, to see the upshot, so I hope you will come awa.” 

It would be impossible in us to suppose, that Mr Snodgrass had any objet 


tions to spiritualize with MrsGlibbans on the road between Irvine and Garnock; _ 


but notwithstanding her urgency, he excused himself from going with her; how- 
ever, he recommended her to the special care and protection of Mr Micklewham, 
who was at that time on his legs to return home. “Oh! Mr Snodgrass,” said 
the lady, looking slyly, as she adjusted her cloak, at him and Miss Isabella, 
“ there will be marrying and giving in marriage til] the day of judgment.” 
Apd with these oracular words, she took her departure. 
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HOR CANTABRIGIENSES. 
No VII. 
Benet College, Cambridge, 26th December, 1820. 


DEAR MR NORTH, 
[weep not inform you that the Adju- 
tant has at length fulfilled his promise 
of paying me a visit, as I think he told 
me he had formally announced his in- 
tention of doing so, at your last month- 
ly dinner at Ambrose’s. He has been, 
as I predicted he would be, delighted 
with our Alma Mater, and will give 
you a flaming account of her charms 
when he next arrives at the City of 
Blackwood. He left Cambridge for 
London this morning—upon business, 
he said. I am not ashamed to say, that 
I took leave of him, at the Red Lion, 
with tears in my eyes. He had made 
astriking impression upon me. The 
contrast between the frank and airy, 
yet sublimely poetical disposition of 
the Ensign, and our sedate, and some- 
what cautious habits, was extremely 
forcible ; and I shall always regard the 
sight of Odoherty (though he does not 
belong to the fusileers) as one of the 
“greenest spots” in my academical life. 
1 iatend not to give you a full account 
of the Ensign’s adventures, leaving 
that to his more potent eloquence at 
your next Contribution dinner ; but I 
may just mention a few circumstances, 
concerning which, I know, his extreme 
modesty will forbid him to speak. It 
was late on Tuesday when he arrived, 
as old Nicholls and his tits had been 
rather lazier than usual, so that nothing 
could be done that night ; but on the 
following morning after breakfast, (of 
which it does not become me to speak, ) 
we sallied forth on our excursions. Our 
first visit was to Downing ; and here, 
for the first time, the soul of the Stand- 
ard-bearer began to unfold itself. He 
had heard, it seems, all the stories 
about the lowness of this admirable 
structure, and the incongruity of Gre- 
cian pillars and geytlemen’s houses— 
and he now saw the absurdity of them. 
“ Upon my soul,” said he, with great 
emphasis, pointing toa particular part of 
the colonnade, “<‘'hat’s capital.—That 
servant of Mr Rose’s is no master of the 
art, I suspect ; and as to its Jowness,— 
why, its not so high as Benlomond to 
be sure, but by St Jingo,* it overtops 


your Gogmagogs, that a Cockney, who 
got into the coach at Stamford, said 
were “so’r igh as I could not vell ima- 
gine.” He then burst into a rhapsodi- 
cal encomium upon Mr Wilkins, to 
which it would require the pen of a 
Gurney to do justice. 

Leaving Downing, we returned 
through the market-place, and pass- 
ing through Waterloo Place, to take a. 
peep at the pictures, went direct to Tri- 
nity. But here I must confess the Stand- 
ard-bearer, for the first time, rather 
disappointed me. He exhibited none 
of that poetical emotion which I had 
fondly hoped a sight of this magnifi- 
cent college would have drawn from 
him ; on the contrary, he was silent 
and reserved. The noble extent of the 
first court, and the beautiful cloister of 
Neville’s, seemed to have no effect w 
on him. I guessed that he was chink 
ing of the Whiggish propensities of 
some of its members, wished to 
turn his thoughts to a subject more 
worthy of his meditations. ‘“ What,” 
says I, “ cannot your mighty mind 
overlook these puny striplings, and 
learn to respect a college which has 
produced a Bentley, a Porson, and a 
Bloomfield ? and is the present illus- 
trious head of their society not even 
verbo dignus ?” To this he gave me no 
answer, but one of his fine smiles, 
which, I thought, “ withered to a 
sneer”—perhaps at my bad pun. As 
we proposed to-day merely to take a 
general view of some of the Colleges, 
and as Trinity Walks seemed to be 
by no means so pleasant to him as 
your Trinity-Grove, we passed hastily 
through them, and entered those of St 
John’s. Here his countenance bright- 
ened up at once ; he excessively admi- 
red the three fine old trees that stand 
opposite the gate by which we entered, 
and pointing towards the back part of 
the college in an attitude of inspiration, 
exclaimed, ‘* Mark but the solemn 
grandeur of that ancient and religious 
foundation ! 

Destin’d in every age to be 
The fountain-head of loyalty, 


and that boasts even now a Words- 





* This saint does not appear in the Cambridge Calender, 
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worth, the prince of poets, anda Marsh, 
the champion of churchmen.” On this 
I complimented him on his patriotism, 
and hinted that it was a proof of his 
me — that he so a 
mently praised the pigs. But I 
like rs have rued at for had not 
a doctor in divinity been passing just 
at the moment, he certainly would 
have knocked me down. Resolving to 
be more cautious in future, I tried to 
hurry him forward, as it was now past 
three o'clock, and I wished him to hear 
the anthem at King’s Chapel. But it 
was all to no pu :—as we ome 
through the courts of St John’s, he was 
every moment stopping to eulogize 
“‘ their monastic, solemn, and majestic 
ance, so well according with the 
alewest idea of a learned and religious 
society.” However, we reached King’s 
before the anthem had commenced, 
and the Ensign now feasted his eyes 
and his soul upon that matchless spe- 
cimen of the lighter Gothic. The ma- 
— elegance of St Paul’s, or the som- 
magnificence of the Abbey may 
strike us with a different, but scarce-° 
ly more pleasing sensation, than the 
tness, yet stability—the inimita- 
workmanship,—and, above all, the 
glorious unbroken expanse of the inte- 
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Hore Cantabrigienses. 


No. V. T I. . f (den, 
rior of this lofty temple. As 

Pratt had struck the first ‘nota 
planted the Standard-bearer on one of 
the stone seats at the west end, in or. 
der that he might hear to the best ad. 
vantage. There he sat, as motionleg 
as the griffin above him ; and, when the 
last note had died away, he exclaimed, 
“ Tis the abstract o metaphysics— 
’tis ideality personified, by G—.” Her 
I clapped my hand suddenly on his 
mouth. He —— much surprised 
at the liberty I had taken, and cast his 
eyes rather sternly upon me, but, o 
looking round him, he immediately re. 
collected himself, and bowed his grati. 
tude with that indescribable frankness 
and grace, which we literary men may 
appreciate, but cannot imitate. 

It being now the hour of dinner, we 
hastened to Benet, where we found, 
few friends, whom I had invited to 
meet the Ensign, already assembled. | 
say nothing of the dinner, the wi 
the company, &c. I leave all that to 
Morgan. We contrived, however, to 
consume our time, and various other 
articles, till nine, when singing way 
proposed. An ingenious young Fresh 
man being first called on, commenced 
the following lay, from Fairy Land, 
with much poetical feeling : 


O, there is a land where the Fairies reside, 

A world where no breast, save a lover’s, has sigh’d, 
Where the hours are all sunshine, and life is all bliss, 
And they dream but of sorrows we suffer in this. 


2. 


How sweet the perfume —— 


Here supper entered, and the song died 
away in a quaver of exultation. After 
supper, however, I requested the Re- 
verend Mr , Fellow of Magda- 
len, to favour us with a touch of his 


own ; with which he cheerfully com- 
plied, premising that he had composed 
the verses for a “‘ particular occasion,” 
in honour of a distinguished individuak 
of his own society. 


SONG. 


1. 


Hail to the train that in triumph advances! 
Honour’d and bless’d be their ribbons so fine ! 
Long may the Member, so gaily that prances, 
Be spar’d by the state at our table to dine. 
* Tea send him happy dew, 
Wine lend him sap anew, 


Sweetly to sw 


er, and crousely to crow, 


St John’s and Mag-daien 
Send our shout back again, 
Lawson and Borough bridge, ho! ieroe ! 





* A tea-kettle is the Magdalensian Helicon. ~~ 
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Ours is no Whigling, chance-cramm’d for an honour, 
we wie in the Tripos, eda in = House, 
n iggism is stripp d of rag that’s upon her, 
The see Gad our Granta exult in his ves. 
Moor’d in the Tory rock, 
Proof to the gibes and mock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow, 
Ferrets and monkies then 
Echo his praise agen, 
Lawson the Magistrate, ho! ieroe! 


3. 


Proudly thy pibroch has shrill’d in the Union, 


And Ma 
His house and 


ays groans to thy slogan replied, 
is gig they are smoking in ruin, and 


The Venus, unmov’d, still lies flat on her side. 
The Huckster in Sidney-Street 
Long shall lament thy feat ; 
Think of thy “ Strictures” with fear and with woe, 
S—f—d and S—m— —n 
* Shake, when they see again, 
Tight little Marmaduke — ho! ieroe ! 


e missed the Ensign’s stentorian, 
hod iero! at the conclusion of this 


signza ; and on turning round, disco- 
vered that he had inadvertently drop- 
pedasleep. Mr immediately took 
out his pencil, and in a few moments 
produced a striking sketch of his fine 
countenance, in which he has retained 
all its characteristic dreaminess and re- 


pose. When finished, he intends to 

resent it to the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society, as a frontispiece to their 
first volume of Transactions. 

Thus ended our first day’s adven- 
tures. The series of occurrences which 
followed shall be carefully summed by, 

Dear North, 
Yours indivisibly, .— 


+ We sincerely hope they will not. C.N. 





THE SPORT OF FORTUNE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


From a true History. 


By Scui.ier. 


Atoys Von G—— was the son of a 
respectable commoner in the ——ssian 
service ; and the germs of his promi- 
sing genius had been early unfolded 
bya liberal education. When yet ver 
young, but already furnished wit 
well-grounded a gery he entered 
the military service of his sovereign ; 
and, as a young man of great merits 
and still greater hopes, he could not 
long remain unknown to such a prince. 
G—— was in the full fire of his youth; 
80 was the prince. G—— was ardent 
and enterprizing ; the prince, who was 
of a similar temperament, had a natu- 
ral affection for characters so constitu 
ted. With a rich vein of wit, and a 
redundancy of knowledge, G—— had 


10 


a ready facility in giving animation to 
social intercourse ; every circleinwhich . 
he mixed, he enlivened by an unfailing 
festivity of mind; and upon every 
thing which chance brought before him, 
he had the art of shedding life and fas- 
cination. Graces such as these, and 
accomplishments which he possessed 
so eminently himself, the prince could 
not want discernment to vite in 
another. Every thing which G—— 
undertook, his very sports even, had an 
air of grandeur. Obstacles could not 
harm him ; nor could any failures tri- 
umph over his perseverance. The va- 
lue of such qualities was further en- 
hanced byan attractive person, the per- 
fect image of blooming health and of 
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gladiatorial strength—inspirited by the 
eloquent play of gesture and expres- 
sion natural to a mind of restless acti- 
vity ; and to these was added, in look, 
walk, and deportment, a native and un- 
affected majesty, chastened and sub- 
dued by a noble modesty. If the prince 
had been charmed by theintellectual at- 
tractions of his young companion,—by 
sofascinating an exterior his senses were 
irresistibly ravished. In a short time, 
through the combined influences of 
equal ageand sympathy in taste and cha- 
racter, an intimacy was established be- 
tween them, possessing all the strength 
of friendship, and all the warmth and 
fervour of the most passionate love. 
With the rapidity of flight, did G—— 
~ from one promotion to another ; 

ut these external marks of favour still 
halted in expression far behind the 
reality of his importance with the 
prince. With astonishing speed did his 
good fortune put forth its blossoms ; 
for he, who was its creator, was also 
his devoted admirer and fervent friend. 
Not yet two and twenty years old, he 
found himself upon an elevation which 
hitherto had been to the most fortu- 
nate the goal and final consummation 
of their career. But a mind so active 
as his could not long repose in the bo- 
som of indolent vanity ; nor content 
itself with the glittering pomp of a 
high station, the substantial exercise 
of which he felt in himself courage and 
abilities to conduct. Whilst the prince 
was flying after the circles of pleasure, 
the young favourite buried himself 
among archives and books, and dedica- 
ted himself with laborious industry to 
business, of which at length he became 
so expert and perfect a master, that 
every concern which was of any impor- 
tance passed through his hands. From 
the associate of his pleasures, he soon 
became the first councillor, the prime 
minister, and finally, the ruler of his 
sovereign. He disposed of all offices 
and dignities ; and all rewards were 
received from his hands. 

To this greatness G—— had mount- 
ed in too early youth, and by too hasty 
steps, to enjoy itwith moderation. The 
eminence, upon which he beheld him- 
self, made his ambition dizzy; and 
no sooner was the final object of his 
wishes attained, than his modesty for- 
sook him. The respectful submissive- 
ness of manner which was addressed 
to him by the first persons of the land, 
by those who were raised so vastly 
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bove him in birth nt 
above him in birth, consequen 
fortune, nay, paid even an sribsele 
old men, to him, a youth,—al] 
to intoxicate his pride ; and the up, 
limited power of which he had 
possessed, soon drew into light a con. 
tain harshness of manner, which at al] 
times had been latent, as a feature in 
his character, and which has since cop. 
tinued with him through all varietiesof 
fortune. No service was so toilsome 
and so vast, which his friends did not 
with confidence anticipate at his hands: 
but his enemies might well tremble: 
for, as on the one side he pushed his fy. 
vour to extravagant lengths, so on the 
other did he carry with him a total 
neglect of all moderation in the prose. 
cution of his vengeance. The influ. 
ence of his station he employed, not 
much to enrich himself, as to lift in. 
to fortune and notice a multitude who 
should pay homage to him as the crea. 
tor of their prosperity ; but caprice, 
and not justice, determined the <2 
of his subjects. By a haughty andim. 
erious demeanour, he alienated the 
earts of those even he had most obji. 
ged, whilst at the same time he con. 
verted all his rivals and secret envier 
into so many irreconcileable enemies. 
Amongst those who watched his 
steps with eyes of jealousy and envy, 
and who were silently preparing in- 
struments for his destruction, was Jo. 
seph Martinengo, a Piedmontese count, 
in the prince’s train, whom G— had 
himself placed in his present situation, 
as an inoffensive creature devoted to 
his interests, for the purpose of filling 
his own station about the prince in his 
hours of festal pleasure—a station 
which he himself gladly exchanged for 
one of more important business. View- 
ing this man as the creature of his owt 
hands, that he could at pleasure throw 
back again into the original obscurity 
from which he had drawn him, hedeen- 
ed himself assured of his fidelity 
through fear no less than through gn- 
titude ; and herein he fell into the very 
same oversight which Richelieu com- 
mitted when he made over to Lows 
XIII., as a sort of play thing, theyoung 
Le Grand. Whilst, however, on the 
one hand, G had it not in his 
power to repair this oversight with the 
sagacity of Richelieu, he had, on the 
other, a far more wily enemy to det 
with than he whom the French mit 
ster found it necessary to destroy. In- 
stead of pluming himself on his good 
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e, and letting his benefactor feel 
few could now dispense with his 
assistance, Martinengo was rather ela- 
porately careful to maintain a shew of 
ndancy ; and, withstudied dissimu- 
ation, attached himself more and more 
submiscively to the author of his pros- 
ity. At the same time, however, he 
rant omit to avail himself in its ful- 
lest extent of the opportunity which his 
office procured him for being continual- 
lyabout the prince’s person, and for thus 
making himself by degrees necessary 
and indispensible to his comfort. Very 
shortly, he had read, and knew by 
heart, the innermost mind of his mas- 
ter ; every avenue to his confidence he 
had secretly discovered ; and imper- 
tibly he stole into his favour. All 
those arts, which a noble pride, and a 
natural magnanimity had taught the 
minister to disdain, were brought into 
play by this Italian, who did not re- 
ject the most abject means that could 
in any way further the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. Well aware that 
man no where feels his want of a guide 
and an assistant more powerfully than 
in the paths of vice, and that nothing 
gives a title to bolder familiarities than 
sharing in the knowledge of infirmi- 
ties and degradations which have been 
concealed from others,—he roused pas- 
sions in the prince which till now had 
slumbered within him, and then ob- 
traded himself upon him as a confi- 
dant and an accomplice. He hurried 
him into excesses of that sort, which 
ean least of all endure witnesses, and 
which shrink even from being made 
known to others ; and, by this means, 
he accustomed the prince impercepti- 
bly to make him the depositary of mys< 
teries from which every third person 
was excluded. Thus, at length, he 
succeeded in founding his infamous 
schemes of personal elevation upon the 
degradation of the prince ; and, from 
the very same mystery which he had 
adopted, as an essential instrument of 
success, he drew this further advan- 
tage—that the heart of the prince was 
his own before G—— had even allow- 
ed himself to suspect that he shared it 
with any other. 

Itmay appear matter of wonder that 
arevolution so important should escape 
the notice of the latter. But G 
was too well assured of his own value 
ever to think even of such a man as 
Martinengo in the light of a competi- 
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tor; and Martinengo again was far 
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too much alive to his own purposes, 
and too much on his quad te allow 
himself, by any indiscretion, to disturb 
his enemy in this haughty state of se- 
curity. That, which has caused thou- 
sands before him to lose their footing 
upon the slippery ground of princely 
favour, did also supplant G—— — 
immoderate self-confidence. The se- 
cret intimacy between Martinengo and 
his master, gave him no alarms. He 
readily made over to this stranger a 
poe which, for his own part, he 

eartily despised, and which had ne-~ 
ver been the object of his exertions. . 
Simply, because in that way only he 
could pave his road to the supreme 
power, had the prince’s friendship of- 
fered any attractions to him; and no 
sooner had the ladder lifted him to the 
eminence which he coveted, than with 
perfect levity, he suffered it to fall be- 
hind him. 

Martinengo was not the man to rest 
satisfied with a part so subordinate. 
At every step which he advanced in 
the favour of his master, his wishes be- 
came bolder, and his ambition began 
to grasp at a more substantial gratifi- 
cation. The artful and histrionic sort 
of humility, which he had hitherto 
constantly maintained. in the preserice 
of his patron, grew more and more 
oppressive to him as the increase of his 
personal consequence roused his pride 
into activity. The carriage of the-mi- 
nister towards him not adapting itself 
by any more courtly air to the rapid 
progress which he was making in the 
prince’s favour ; but, on the contrary, 
not seldom appearing to be palpably 
directed to the purpose of abasing his 
lofty pretensions by recalling him toa 
salutary recollection of his origin,— 
at length, this constrained and dis- 
cordant connection became so irksome 
to him, that he framed a serious scheme 
for putting an end to it at once by the 
destruction of his rival. This scheme, 
under the most impenetrable veil of 
dissimulation, he nursed into maturi- 
ty. As yet, he durst not run the ha- 
zard of measuring his strength against 
that of his competitor in open combat ; 
for, although the early bloom had pass- 
ed away from the favour which G—— 
had once enjoyed, yet had it begun too 
early, and had struck root in the breast 
of the young prince too deeply to be 
thus abruptly dislodged. The slight- 
est occurrence might restore it in all 
its original strength ; and, therefore, 
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Martinengo well understood that the 
blow, which he was meditating to in- 
flict, must be a mortal blow. What 
G—— might have lost perhaps in the 
affections of the prince, he had gained 
in his r t. The more it had hap- 

ned to the prince to have withdrawn 

imself from the administration of 
public affairs, the less could he dis- 
pense with the services of a man, who, 
with the most conscientious devotion 
and fidelity, had consulted the private 
interests of his master, even at the ex- 
pence of the country; and dear as 
G—— had formerly been to him in 
the character of friend, no less import- 
ant to him was he at this moment in 
that of minister. 

By what sort of means it was that 
the Italian accomplished his purpose, 
has remained a mystery between the 
few on whom the blow fell, and those 
who guided it. It is conjectured, that 
he laid before the prince the original 
draughts of a clandestine and very sus- 
picious correspondence which G—— 
is represented as having carried on with 
a neighbouring court ; whether au- 
thentic or spurious—is a point upon 
which opinions are divided. Be this 
as it may, however, too sure it is, that 
his scheme was crowned with a terri- 
ble success. In the eyes of the prince, 
G——a ed the blackest and most 
ungra’ traitor, whose offences were 
placed so far beyond all colourable 
doubt, that, without further investi- 

tion, there seemed to be no room for 

esitating to proceed against him. In 
the profoundest secrecy, the whole af- 
fair was arranged between Martinengo 
and his master; so that G—— did 
not, even from a distance, perceive the 
storm which had now gathered over 
his head. In this ruinous state of se- 
curity, he continued up to that dread- 
ful moment, at which, from being the 
object of universal homage, he was des- 
tined to sink down into that of the ut- 
termost commiseration. 

When this decisive day appeared, 
G——, according to his custom, visit- 
ed the parade of guard. From the 
rank of ensign, in the short space of a 
few years, he had been pushed forward 
to that of colonel ; and even this rank 
was but a more modest name for the 
station of prime minister, which, in 
fact, he was then filling, and which 
raised him above the native dignita- 
ries of the land. The parade was the 
usual stage on which the incense of 
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universal homage was offered to 
his pride, and where, in one 
hour, he enjoyed that grandeur ang 
dignity for which he suffered toil ang 
privation the whole day th 
Here it was, that those who wep 
most illustrious for rank, a 

him with reverential timidity; ang 
those, who were without assurances of 
his favourable dispositions towards 
them, not without trembling ; hep 
even the prince, if he ever happened ty 
be present, found himself neglected 
the side of his vizier ; inasmuch ag it 
was far more dangerous to incur the 
displeasure of the last, than it could be 
serviceable to have the other for 
friend. Just this place, and no othe 
it was, where heretofore he had been 
worshipped as a god, that was now 
chosen for the dreadful theatre of his 
humiliation. 

Lightly, and with a careless step, he 
entered the well-known circle, that, an. 
ticipating no more than himself what 
was to happen,—on thisday, asonall the 
former, opened before him respectfully, 
eulidianie commands, Short was the 
interval which elapsed, before there 
peared, with two adjutants in at 
ance, Martinengo ; no longer the sup. 

_ple, cringing, smiling courtier, but in 
solent, and with a peasant’s arrogance, 
like a footman sublendy become a 

tleman ; with a determined step of des 
fiance he strides up to G—— ; and, 
facing him with his head covered, he 
demands his sword in the prince's 
name. With a look of silent consterna 
tion the sword is surrendered to him; 
drawing it from the scabbard, he in« 
clines the point to the ground ; with 
a single step splits it in two, and throws 
the fragments at the feet of G—~ 
At this appointed signal the two adju« 
tants proceed to lay hands upon him; 
one busies himself in cutting away from 
his breast the cross of his order ; the 


other in stripping off both his = 
lettes, together with the facing of his 
uniform, and in tearing out of 

hat the badge and plume of feathers: 
Throughout this appalling operation, 
which is all conducted with incredible 
% one. from the whole assembly of 


above five hundred persons, who wete 
standing closely around, not a sound) 
not a single respiration is to be heard: 
With pallid faces, hearts throbbing, 
and petrified with death-like horror, 
stands the dismayed multitude in a cite) 
cle about G ; who, during the one 
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founding disarray of his person—a rare 
r of the ollonens and the won- 
—has in amoment lived through 
all the feelings that can be experienced 
on the scaffold. Thousands there are, 
who, in his situation, would have been 
ed senseless on the ground by 
the first shock ; but his robust struc- 
ture of nerves, and his firmness of spi- 
rit, bore up against this dreadful trial, 
and enabled him to drink up its hor- 
yrs to the last: drop. 
_ Searcely is this scene over before he 
is led through ranks of innumerable 
tators to the extremity of the pa- 
rade ; where a close carriage is in wait- 
ing. A silent glance commands him to 
enter it; and an escort of hussars at- 
tends him. Meantime, the report of 
what has just passed is spread through 
the whole city ; every window is flung 
up, every street is crammed with anxi- 
gus spectators, who follow the caval- 
cade, shouting and repeating his name, 
amidst tumultuous and conflicting out- 
cries of scorn, of malicious exultation, 
and of commiseration more bitter than 
either. At length he clears the town ; 
but here a fresh shock awaits him. 
Sideways from the high-way, the car- 
riage turns up an unfrequented deso- 
late road—the road to the place of exe- 
cation ; close alongside of which, by 
express orders from the prince, he is 
slowly driven. From this place, after 
being made to suffer all the tortures of 
the last agony, he is conveyed back to 
amore public road. Seven dreadful 
hours of scorching heat, without re- 
freshment and without human con- 
verse, he passes in this carriage, which, 
at last, about sun-set, halts at the place 
of his destination—the state-prison. 
Bereft of consciousness, mid-way be- 
tween life and death, (for a twelve 
hours’ fasting, and a burning thirst, 
had at length subdued even his colos- 
sal nature,) he is dragged out of the 
carriage ; and, in a hideous subterra- 
nean vault, he first returns to his sen- 
ses. The first object which presented 
itself to him, as life is again dawning 
upon his eyes, is a dreadful dungeon 
wall, feebly illuminated by a few rays 
from the moon, which penetrates down- 
wards, through small crevices, to -a 
depth of nineteen fathoms. By his side 
he finds a coarse loaf, together with a 
Jug of water ; and close to that, a bun- 
dle of straw for his bed. In this con- 
dition he remains up to thé succeeding 
npon ;. when, at length, a trap-door 
Vou. VIII. 
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opens in the middle of the tower, and 
two hands appear, by which food, such 
as he had found on the preceding night, 
is let down in a hanging basket. At 
this moment, for the first time during 
this whole frightful revolution of for- 
tune, did pain and the anguish of sus- 
pense extort from him a question or 
two—Wherefore was he brought hi- 
ther? What offence had he commit- 
ted? But no answer from above ; the 
hands vanish, and the trap-door closes. 
In this abode of misery, without a 
glance even at the countenance di- 
vine” of man, without a sound from 
human voices, without any ray of light 
to interpret his awful destiny, fearful 
doubts and misgivings overshadowing 
alike the past and the future, cheered 
by no beams of “day or the warm 
light,” with no refreshment of healthy 
breezes to his fainting spirits, inacces- 
sible to help, shut out even and re- 
jected from the sympathy of mankind, 
—in this abode did he number four 
hundred and ninety days of anguish ; 
registering them by the wretched loaves 
which at every noon-time, day after 
day, in mournful monotony, were let 
down into his dungeon. But one dis- 
covery, which he made in an early 
stage of his confinement, filled up the 
measure of his affliction. He recogni- 
zed the place ;—he himself it was,—he, 
and no other, was the man, who, but 
a few months ago, had rebuilt it, un- 
der the impulse of an ignoble revenge, 
in order to inflict a languishing impri- 
sonment on a deserving officer, who 
had been so unfortunate as to incur his 
displeasure. With barbarous ingenuity 
he had himself suggested the means of 
aggravating the horrors of confinement 
in this dungeon ; and no long time be- 
fore, he had made a journey hither in 
person, for the purpeseof inspecting the 
building and hastening its completion. 
As if to push his torments to the ut- 
termost, it so fell out that the very of- 
ficer for whom this prison had been 
constructed,—a worthy old colonel,— 
had just succeeded in office to the late 
commandant of the fortress, recently 
deceased, and in this way, from being 
the victim of his vengeance, had be- 
come master of his fate. Thus vanish- 
ed from his eyes the last melancholy 
consolation of his misery—the privi- 
lege of feeling pity for himself, or of 
taxing his destiny, harshly as it might 
treat him, with any injustice. To the 
lively sense of his own sufferings were 


. 
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now added a bitter self-contempt, and 
the pain, which, to a proud spirit, is 
among the severest, of a conscious de- 
ndency upon the magnanimous for- 
ance of an enemy to whom he had 
himself shewn none. 

But that just man was too noble to 
allow himself a base revenge. Infinite 
was the pain which it cost his benign- 
ant mind to enforce against the prison- 
er those severities of treatment which 
his instructions enjoined him. Never- 
theless, as an old soldier who had been 
accustomed to observe the letter of his 
orders with unquestioning fidelity, he 
had it not in his power to grant him 
any thing more than his pity. A more 
active assistant the unhappy man found 
in the chaplain of the garrison ; who, 
moved by the sufferings of the prison- 
er, which had reached his ears but 
lately, and then only through some ob- 
scure and incoherent reports, instantly 
took a fixed resolution to do something 
for their alleviation. This venerable 
clergyman, whose name it is with re- 
gret that I suppress, thought that he 
could in no better way fulfil the duties 
of his pastoral office than by exerting 
its whole influence in be of a 
wretched man whom he had no other 
means of serving. 

. Not being able to obtain leave of ac- 
cess to the prisoner from the command- 
ant of the fortress, he repaired in per- 
son to the metropolis, there to urge 
his suit directly with the prince. He 
kneeled before his highness, and be- 
sought him to extend his mercy to the 
unhappy man ; who, shut out as he was 
from the consolations of Christianity, 
privileges of humanity which the hea- 
viest guilt could not cancel, was pining 
away in helpless desolation, and possi- 
bly not far from despair. With all that 
intrepidity and dignity which the con- 
scious discharge of duty bestows, he 
prayed—he demanded free entrance to 
the prisoner, as a son of affliction and 
of penitence, who belonged of right to 
him, and for whose soul’s welfare he 
was answerable to God. The good 
cause in which he spoke made him elo- 
quent ; and, moreover, the first heat 
of the prince’s displeasure time had al- 
ready «done something to soften. His 
prayer was granted, with full permis- 
sion to cheer the prisoner by a visit of 
spiritual consolation. 

After an interval of sixteen months, 
the first nmman countenance that G-— 
beheld was the countenance of his be- 


[ent 
nefactor. The solitary friend, who ij 
this world was yet living for him, he 
was indebted for to his afflictions : his 
panel had gained him none. ‘fy 

im the visit of the chaplain was as the 
revelation of an angel. His feelings | 
do not undertake to describe. Beit 
sufficient to say, that from this day 
forward he shed milder tears, becaugg 
to one human being he saw himself the 
object of compassion. 

But, for the chaplain, horror seized 
him upon his entrance into this murder. 
ous dungeon. His eyes were wanderi 
about in search of a human creature: 
and, behold! from a corner opposite to 
him, which resembled rather the lair 
of a wild beast than the abode of 
thing in human shape, crawled forth 
creature that awoke a rueful and 
shuddering pity. A ghastly and death. 
like skeleton,—all the hues of life pe- 
rished from a face in which sorrow and 
despair had imprinted deep furrows, — 
beard and nails, through anes neglect, 
grown to a hideous length,—clothes, 
from long use, half-rotted away,—and, 
from total want of ventilation, the very 
air about him thick, sickly and infec. 
tious ;—such was the condition in which 
he found this darling of fortune ; and 
evert under such a condition his iron 
constitution had not given way. Trans- 
ported with horror by such a specta 
cle, the chaplain hurried away upon the 
spot to the governor, for the purpose 
of extorting a second indulgence to the 
poor wretch, without which the first 
went for nothing. 

As the governor again excused him- 
self, by alien the express letter of 
his instructions, he nobly resolved up- 
on a second journey to the capital, with 
the view of once more making a claim 
upon the prince’s clemency.—There 
he protests solemnly, that, without 
violating the holy majesty of the sa 
crament, he never could bring himself 
to go through any sacred rites with the 
prisoner, unless some resemblance to 


the form of man were first of all re- 


stored tohim. This petition was also 
granted to him ; and, from this day, 
the prisoncr drew his breath again in 
an atmosphere of hope. 

Several long years G—— spent in 
this fortress; but, after the first sum- 
mer of the new favourite had passed 
away, and others had succeeded to his 
post, who either thought more hv- 
manely, or who had no vengeance to 
wreak upon him, he spent them ins 
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ho in ore tolerable condition. At last, 
1, he + hey a ten years’ confinement, the day 
* hig of his deliverance appeared ; but no 
To judicial investigation, no formal acquit- 
S the tal. He received his freedom as a boon 
8 I at the hands of grace ; and, at the same 
Be it time, he was enjoined to quit the coun- 
day try for ever. : ee 
alse At this point, my information in re- 






to his history, all of which I have 

been able to collect simply from oral 
traditions, deserts me ; and I find my- 
self obliged to step over an interval of 
twenty years. During this period G-— 
began his career anew, in a foreign mi- 
litary service ; and here also it con- 
ducted him to the very same glittering 
eminence from whicli he had, in his 
native country, been so awfully preci- 
itated. At length, Time, who brings 
about a slow but an inevitable retribu- 
tion, took into his own hands the wind- 
ing up of this affair. The years of pas- 
sion were now passed away with the 
ince ; and, as hishair began to whiten, 

| cen nature began to assert her power 
over his mind. Standing now on the 
brink of the grave, he felt an earnest 
yearning awakened in him towards the 
fivourite of his youth. In order to 
make some reparation if possible to the 
grey-headed old man, for the afflictions 
which he had heaped upon the youth, 
he sent a message to the exile, couched 
in kind and affectionate terms, inviting 
him back to his home ; towards which 
the heart of G had long since 
turned in secrecy with languishing de- 
sire. Touching was the interview of 
their if >a ; “ee re cage 

was the reception, as tho they ha 

been pees but yesterday. The 
prince perused, with a pensive eye, 
that countenance, whose lineaments 
were so familiar to him, and yet again 
so strange. And it seemed as if he 
were counting the furrows which he 
had himself imprinted there. With an 
eager scrutiny he sought in the face of 
the old man for the beloved features of 
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the youth ; but what he sought was in 
this world to be found no more. Each 
constrained himself to an air of cold 
and chearless confidence. But both 
hearts were for ever divided by shame 
and fear. To the prince that object 
could not be gratifying, which recalled 
to his remembrance his own cruel pre- 
cipitation; and, on his part, G 
could never more give back his affec- 
tions to the author of his misfortunes. 
Comforted, nevertheless, and in tran- 
quillity, he now looked back upon the 
past with the feelings of one cheared on 
recovering from a frightful dream. 

In no long time, G beheld him- 
self again in possession of all his for- 
mer dignities ; and the prince put force 
upon his own feelings of secret aver- 
sion, in order to make him a brilliant 
amends for what was past: But could 
he also restore to him that heart which 
he had for ever untuned for the enjoy- 
ment of life? Could he give him back 
the years of hope? Or could he devise 
any happiness for the broken down old 
man, that could make but a semblante 
of reparation for that which he had 
stolen away from him in his early 
prime ? 

For nineteen years G—— enjoyed 
this tranquil evening of his days. Nei- 
ther misfortunes nor years had in him 
been able to wither the fire of passion, 
nor wholly to cloud the festal geniality 
of his spirit. In his seventieth year, 
he was still grasping at the shadow of 
a happiness, which he had actually 
possessed in his twentieth. Finally, he 
died, governor of the castle of * * * 
where state prisoners are confined. It 
will naturally be expécted that towards 
these prisoners he would display a spi- 
rit of humanity, the value of which he 
must have learned so well how to ap- 
preciate in his own person. But, ales! 
no: he treated them with harshness 
and caprice; and a paroxysm of rage 
towards one of them stretched him in 
his coffin, when in his eightieth year. 















SAPPHIC ODE 
To the Evening Star. 


Clouds float around to honour thee, and Evening 
Lingers in heaven. 









SouTHEY. 









When from the blue sky traces of the daylight 
Fade, and the night-winds sigh from the ocean, 

Then, on thy watch-tower, beautiful thou shinest, 
Star of the Evening ! 



















Sapphie Ode to the Evening Star. 


Homewards weary man plods from his labour ; 

From the dim vale comes the low of the oxen ; 

Still are the woods, and the wings of the small birds 
Folded in slumber. 


Thou art the lover’s star! thou to his fond heart 

Ecstacy bequeathest ; for, beneath thy soft ray, 

Underneath the green trees, down by the river, he 
Waits for his fair one. 


Thou to the sad heart beacon art of solace— 

Kindly the mourner turns his gaze towards thee, 

Past joys awakening, thou bid’st him be of comfort, 
Smiling in silence. 


Star of the Mariner! when the dreary ocean 

Welters around him, and the breeze is moaning, 

Fondly he deems that thy bright eye is dwelling 
On his home afar off: 


On the dear cottage, where sit by the warm hearth, 
. Thinking of the absent, his wife and his dear babes, 
In his ear sounding, the hum of their voices 

Steals like a zephyr. 


Farewell, thou bright Star! when woe and anguish 

Hung on my heart with a heavy and sad load, 

When not a face on the changed earth was friendly, 
Changeless didst thou smile. 


Soon shall the day come, soon shall the night flee, 

Thou dost usher in darkness and day-light ; 

Glitter’st through the storm, and, mid the blaze of morning, 
Meltest in glory. 


Thus through this dark earth holds on the good man, 

Misfortune and malice tarnish not his glory ; 

Soon the goal is won, and the star of his being 
Mingles with heaven. 





STANZAS ON PARTING. 


Though we, beloved, now must part, 
Who have so long together been, 

Let not a cloud come oer thy heart, 
To dim thy bosom’s pure serene. 


And, though my thoughts may not refrain 
Among past scenes to wander free, ; 
Among = pleasures, which again 


Nor thou, nor I shall ever see. 

I would not have one gloomy thought, 
To make thee sorrowful, nor yet, 

That, gazing o’er our vanish’d lot, 
Should present griefs to thee beget. 





Stanzas on Parting. 


But, when, alone, at eventide, 
Thou walk’st along the sounding shore, 
Think he, who wander’d at thy side, 
Beside thee wanders now no more! 


And, when the sunbeams, o’er the deep, 
Shoot trembling from the glowing west, 
And crimson o’er the rocky steep, 
And burn upon the ocean’s breast : 


*T was then I felt the pain of heart, 
Begirt with strong affection’s chain, 

And scarce could let my steps depart, 
Unless thou vow’d’st to meet again ! 


Nor be forgetful, when the noon 
Of Night comes gently o’er the sky, 
And, from thy lattice, on the moon 
Thou musing turn’st a pensive eye !— 


Remember——ah ! the very dreams 
Gush like a flood along my soul, 

How we have rested, when its. beams 
Reign’d o’er the soul with mild controul ! 


How we have sate in leafy shade, 
While, quavering in the fitful blast, 

A murmuring sound the foliage made, 
And bright the waters glitter’d past. 


Alas! a thousand treasured scenes 
Upon me rush, before me glow, 

And then the sad thought intervenes— 
That all is vanity below ! 


That all the dreams we cherish’d warm, 
Have pass'd away, and are no more, 
And only left behind the charm, 
That memory lends to days of yore! 


*Tis past—— it came, and could depart, 
But cannot come, to pass again, 

The time, when love consumed my heart, 
And passion burn’d in every vein ! 


Go——let the selfish, and the proud, 

From friends divide, with foes combine ; 
And let the sordid join the crowd, 

That ceaseless kneel at Mammon’s shrine. 


But, thou could’st tell them—I can tell, 
’ ‘That peace must with ourselves begin ; 
And that abroad in vain we dwell 
For joys, that must be found within ! 


Farewell !—but oh! remember thou, 
That wheresoe’er my bark be cast, 
That wheresoe’er may glide my prow, 

My hopes in thee are anchor’d fast ! 


2 
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Darkness ; or The Venetian Conspiracy—a Tragedy, 


BY PROFESSOR RAUPACH, ST PETERSBURGH, 1819, 


To an ordinary reader there are few 
tasks more repelling than that of en- 
deavouring to understand the mere 
analysis of a play. The general inte- 
rest, however, on which this tragedy 
hinges may be expressed in few words, 
and comprehended without effort. Ri- 
naldo, the hero, is deeply attached to 
Clara, daughter of Contarini, (one of 
the old noblesse of Venice ;) and the 
play opens with a long dialogue be- 
tween the two happy lovers in a beau- 
tiful summer or vernalevening. T7'o- 
morrow is to be their wedding day. This 
dialogue is interrupted b the entrance 
of Contarini, who, when left alone with 
his intended son-in-law, thinks proper 
to disclose to him a daring and horri- 
ble conspiracy, into which he has en- 
tered with Faledro, Doge of Venice, 
and father of Rinaldo. They have re- 
solved to avail themselves of a public 
festival, to be held next day in honour 
of Rinaldo’s marriage, to assassinate all 
the chief senators and their adherents ; 
and, aided by a chosen party of the 
people, to establish at once a new form 
of government, at the head of which 
should be Faledro, with unlimited mo- 
narchic power. To this scheme, Con- 
tarini has been incited partly by am- 
bitious views on account of his daugh- 
ter, and yet more by a base passion of 
private revenge against Cornaro, (one 
of the Council of Ten,) who had in- 
jured him. He doubts not that he is 
secure of Rinaldo’s consent, as any re- 
fusal to co-operate with them would, 
among other consequences, deprive the 
hero of his bride, to whom he has just 
been expressing such ardent attach- 
ment. Faledro, indeed, had_ before 
warned his friend that Rinaldo was of 
a character not to be trusted in such a 
design, even though hemmed in by the 
most formidable dilemma ; and Con- 
tarini finds out, when it is too late, that 
he has gone much too far. In vain he 
holds out, as a temptation to the youth, 
that he would one day be himself ele- 
vated to the throne, along with Clara. 
Love is but a new and secondary pas- 
sion in the heart of Rinaldo, in which 
patriotism and heroic enthusiasm hold 


the first place. Consequently, he'¢. 
presses, in vehement terms, his indig, 
nation at all that Contarini has utter. 
ed, with entire contempt for his threats 
and injunctions of secrecy. At once 
we perceive his anxious wish to check 
if possible, the progress of the congpj. 
racy. But, in this he cannot su 

without, in the first place, losing (ly. 
ra, and, at the same time, bringing hig 
father and Contarini to the scaftold. His 
terrific struggles, therefore, betwixt 
conflicting passions and duties, form 
the subject of this tragedy. 

We shall now uroceed, as usual 
through the five acts, giving extracts 
from cach,—though briefly,—for the 
entire play is very long. 

The versification of the first dia: 
logue between Clara and her lover i 
excellent ; and the poetry seems to 
have been founded on that of the 
Spanish Shakespeare Calderon, though 
the metaphysical concetti are of a 
ver cast than his generally are. We 
shall quote only two pages,—which we 
recommend as a fair specimen of the 
ordinary style of Professor Raupach; 
who is now, for the first time, intro 
duced to our readers.— [ 

* * « * * 

Cla. Speak on, sweet friend !—I love ti 

hear thee thus ! 

Oh, could these moments be prolong’d for 
ever ! 

Nor envious warning bell, nor parting day 

Our happiness disturb !—This, then, thou 
say’st, 

Is Love’s true fountain ?— 

Rin. Rather say, Love’s bland, 

And yet resistless magic, that restores 

Peace to the heart on life’s wild ocean tost. 

And thus it comes, that morning’s roseate 
glow,— 

The silvery moonbeams and the song of 
birds,— 


.The meadow flowers in spring,—all Ne 


ture’s charms, 

That long had past unheeded,—when we 
love, 

Once more are dear to us. 

Cla. Long may it be so !— 

Shared mankind but the glow of woman's 
heart, 

Mild, yet enduring ! But your passions 
blaze 
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With short-lived violenco—then expire ! 
Rin. Nay, this 
Thou learnd’st from Isabella—False words 
like these 
Flow'd never from the fountain of thy 
heart— 
How! Thou believ’st that I could break 
the vows 
That I have sworn to thee ! Judge not thy 
friend 
Untried. 
Cla. Ah, how long in thy Clara’s power 
Wilt thou leave time for trial ?—Tell me, 
dearest, 
How many months will thy proud spirit 
bear 


That I may call thee mine 2 
Rin. Even unto death.— 
What but the grave can separate truelovers ? 
Cla. What 2—Hear I not, én thought, 
the trumpets blow, 
That call thee forth upon the stormy seas, 
Whence on a distant faithless shore the rage 
Of murderous battle threatens thee ?——Ha, 
then, 
The lover in the warrior all is lost— 
Hecalls aloud to spread the sails, and chides 
Impatiently the winds.—Even, in his heart, 
Already could rejoice, as conqueror, 
To welter on the blood-stain’d waves,—of 
death, ; 
And all affection’s former ties unheedful !— 
Meanwhile, the faithful widow’d heart at 
home 
Pines on,—uncared for ;—trembles if one 
cloud 
Rise on the heaven’s wide azure ;—trem- 
bles too, 
When all the wirds are hush’d, and in the 
sea 
The landscape lies unbroken ;—trembles 


too. 
When, in the quiet skies, the silvery moon 
Moves on in cloudless calm ; and who can 


say, 

That sheshould zo¢ thus tremble ?——Clouds, 
indeed, 

Portend a tempest ;—but the smiling skies 

~The tranquil day, and moon-illumined 
night, 

Fit all the murderous purposes of war ! 

Rin. Nay, dearest Clara,—yet thou can’st 

not blame me, 

If tosuch dangers, for my country’s sake, 

I had been summon’d—Should [ then re- 


fuse 

My life to venture—of thy love, indeed, 

I were most undeserving ! 

Cla. Ah! hence flows 

The sufferiags of vor waman !—No where, 
even 

In love, has she an equal right.—Yet, 
whole 

And undivided, boldly thou demandest 

Thy a heart. To man must every 

: ez 

Of the chosen flower belong. 
earth 


Her life on 
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Is all to him resign’d. But, oh! what then 
Receives the victim in exchange ? Per- 
chance 
One leaf that withers soon.—To what or 
whom 
Belongs thy heart ? 
Rin. To thee. 
Cla. Away,—deceiver !— 
Tis to the phantom of thy brain enslaved !— 
*Tis well for him who for such idol finds 
The most imposing name—*‘ Honour,” for- 
sooth,— 
*¢ Devotion” —*‘ Patriotism !””"— 
Rin. Oh, thou dearest ! 
Though but indeed a second love,—blame 
not, 
If to my first affection I am true.— 
How (were it otherwise) might Clara trust 
me ?— 
Sprung from the noblest lineage in our land, 
My soul, from earliest youth, by warlike 
, fame 
And patriotic ardour was inflamed ;— 
To this I owe even all that I am now— 
And if those passions were destroy’d, could 
love 
Remain in such a changeling ?—What, in 
truth, 
Obtain’d for me thy favour ?—Surely not 
Mine outward form.—Man cannot boast of 
beauty— 
But that I had obtain’d on battle field 
My country’s praise,—and that the bravest 
ights 


Acknowledged me for brother—This in- 


twined 

The bands of our attachment—and, in 
Thee, 

My country too, the noblest crown be- 
stow’d— 


The richest recompence for all my toils. 

Cla. Well, be it so—Since thou hast «on 

the prize, 

Change now thy lance and sword for myr- 
tle wreaths— 

That round thy brows may twine—and lay 
aside 

Thine iron helm. 

Rin. Nay—wreaths that we deserve not 
Are heavier even than iron to the brows— 
If by thy presence every hour henceforth 
Ts wing’d with rapture, yet by duty still, 
Those raptures must be earn’d—If thou 

wilt have 
Eternal spring,—it blooms not, unless fed 
By radiance ever new. 


At this point in the dialogue, Con- 
tarini enters ; and, Rinaldo being left 
alone with him, the disclosure follows 
of the conspiracy, in the manner which 
we have already detailed in a preceding 
paragraph. 

Rinaldo violently breaks from Con- 
tarini, to demand an explanation from 
his father ; and shortly afterwards we 
find ourselves in the palace of Faledro. 
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oa (Rinaldo enters, much agitated.) But that which I have ee and have 
“ Rin, You are alone, my father ? joy’ — 
. Fal.' Quite alone. Seizes and rules resistlessly my m 
* Rin. ‘No witness overhears us ? As I ,have known her from mine earls, 
“Pel What has happen’d ?— ears, 
Whénce'com’st thou ?What has‘moved Even as I loved her with my first affe; yt al 
. ¥ i thee thus ?— Wears Venice still the garb of con 
» Rin. I come, Fal. Too lightly such divinities br ol 


Even now, from a mysterious conference, 
That all my veins has fired and agitated, 
As in the wild rage of a half lost. battle, 
*T was never mine to feel.—F rom Contarini, 
T learn that you, my father, have conspired 
With ‘him against our native land ;—to 


crush 

The establish’d laws of Venice, and your- 
selves 

Raise up to power supreme ;—reckless to 
shed, 


To. your own passions, in dire sacrifice, 
The blood of citizens and noblemen ; 
With more of horrid crimes, that I repeat 
. not.— 
I say not—will not say that I believe him,— 
Yen has the ple aes wherewith he spoke 
Brought fearful doubts on me.—Therefore, 
I come 
From you at once to learn the truth. 
"Fale Old babbler ! 
Whose hairs are white, and yet he has not 
; learn’d 
Wisdom’s first rule,—to rein the tongue ! 
(Mim Ha! Then , 
He.spoke indeed the truth ?~—By Heaven, 
8 fig A felt 
A chilling apprehension when I met 
at looks of Isarel, who left thee here !— 
For Heaven’s sake, tell me—what must I 
Delieve ? 
Pal: (sitting down.) Only the tranquil 
tind is its own master, 
Ana’ inward peacé controuls an outward 
od storm; 
Therefore sit here, and listen to mecalmly.— 
The e of our Venice once were free, 
And for themselves a ruler chose and judges; 
But nobles have arisen, who, in the times 
When factious rage and violence prevail’d, 
Fashion’d a new republic, all to suit 
Their own caprice and individual gains. 
Where is there-visible in laws so framed 
The holy seal of Right, that’ year on year 
Shoukdrollaway, observantand obedient ?>— 
That never one, even though from nature’s 
store 
Endew'd with gifts pre-eminent of soul, 
Should dare, that constitution rashlyform’d, 
By:Jaws more perfect to replace ? 
Rin. If thus 
Past. tines against the present must be 
boo wel, 
Oh, what o’er all this earth: ‘could be held 
sacred ? 
Where: isthe state wherein wild freedom 
once 
Has: never. stalk’d abroad #—What Venice 
has been 
Floats on my soul,—a legendary ) a $ 


Are fashion’d ; for imagination then, ; 

Teems, like the fleeting clouds of morn 9 
even, 

With ever-changing hues ; nor hesitates, 

Even on the meanest phantom of the 

The beaming wreath of glory to bestow, , 

What seest thou of divinity 1 in Venice ?_ : 

Freedom, perchance? And yet, in sober 
truth, 

The people are enslaved.—Not only they, 

We all are slaves ;—nor only deeds. but, 
words 

Are fetter’d here.—And no one knows toy 


<% 


day «iat 

What harsh command awaits him on the, 
morrow. 

Our justice, then ? Nay, boy, our van 
» sit 

Calmly, and pour forth their anathemas,”~ 

Even like the inscrutable decrees of fate, 

On their defenceless victims. Or, per- 
chance, 

Thy fancy dwells on the free path that stil 

Is open to preferment by high deeds ? » . 

But narrow is the circle wherein here ~ 

Virtue dare claim her rights. .Whether the 
crown, 0) 

By merit won, our temples shall adorn, 

Birth must decide, though nature oft hath, 
rear’d, 

Even.in the humblest. cot, her favourites): 

And lavish’d gifts of heaven-born gening 
there 

That in proud palaces are sought. in, vain} 


We should willingly give the rest of 
the dialogue, but it is very long.;.andy 
by his liberal introduction of politics. 
we think the author has gone too-fan) 
The work, perhaps, was not destined! 
for the stage ; yet, an attempt-to ex- 
plain the constitution of Venice: 
here superfluous, [very mode of per, 
suasion, however, is exhausted betw 
the parties ; and, towards the ott 
the scene, the dialogue becomes s 
ciently impassioned. It closes, at {ite 
with the despair. of. Rinaldo,,an 
nunciations of the implacable resent 
ment and resolution of Faledro,'; +4 

At the beginning of the second.edhe 
Rinaldo is discovered walking distragta 
edly through his chamber, while:nesk 
him, on a table with lights, appearii 
large book, which he has just been. coum 
sulting... His soliloquy. in the firstopiae 


ragraph is somewhat. obseure, and yel 
not very original ; 


the rest is better, 
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sx, and we shall transcribe it en- 
a One narrow path there is of recti- 


tude— y ; 
A thousand lead to evil.— Virtue thus — 
Js hard to win, while vice at once invites 


us.— 
Are then the mystic bonds that nature 


weaves, . 
Or those that we, by Conscience and re- 
solve 
Frame for ourselves, most sacred ?—Must 
we bear 


The load of every debt, wherewith.a power 

Hostile—capricious—seeks to overwhelm 
us ?— 

Nature demands affection to a father— 

Yet cleaves my soul unto my father-land !— 

Two elements there are, that in the realms 

Of space,—above,—below,—are joined in 





peace,— 

Yet in the middle sphere of real life, 

In horrible contention are opposed. 

While thus, like storm with storm, they 
rage—Oh ! where 

Shall their unhappy victim rest ? For whom 

Take up the sword ?—Yet, howsoe’er at 
last 


He shall determine—’tis in vain !—Repent- 


ance 
Or sufferings deep attend his hopeless 
choice !— 


The — affords sure refuge.—To that 
r 


bou: 
Noraging waves find access.—All the storms 
Of life are calm’d by the great ruler— 
Death.— 

But ’tis a coward’s part, when he beholds 
On the horizon hostile flags arise, 

To steer for home.—Such refuge to obtain 
Is easier even than child’s play.—W hat de- 


serves 
The sacrifice of life ?-T’o act indeed, 
And not to die, must be the watcliword 
now— 
This truth arises on my wildered brain 
As to the criminal the judgment-seat 
Or scaffold.—-Oh !_ had the dire secret still 





Remain’d conceal’d !—Then for my coun- 
try’s sake 
Nobly I might have fallen.—Inglorious 
now,— 
A hypocrite and traitor I shall die,— 
Shunning that free disclosure, which alone 
Might save our country.—But, alas !—my 
father ! 
y- Loapeabgy toe ing to my vows, 
me rests er h ess— 
No—No! baibaiei 
At this moment Kalergos enters, an 
old preceptor of Rinaldo, to whom the 
latter immediately applies for an ex- 
planation of a passage in the book 
which he hasjust been reading. << If,” 
says the law, “a son discover that his 
father is inclined to tyranny, and aims 
. at-the destruction of his country’s 
‘Vou. VIL. 
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rights, shall the son, on such an 0o- 
casion, be silent?—Surely not. On 
the contrary, he shall, in the first place, 
try every method of persuasion, and 
even threats, with his father, and if 
these do not succeed, it is his duty to 
give the preference to his country !” 
A dialogue now follows, displaying 
considerable ingenuity, but at the same 
time ponent undramatic. The au- 
thor has very skilfully contrived, how~ 
ever, that every word uttered by Ka- 
lergos, tends more and more to dis- 
tract and madden his unfortunate 
pil.—Kalergos himself becomes at fast 
so completely puzzled and confounded, 
that he retires, requesting a few ~ 
to deliberate on the subject in solitude, 
and leaving Rinaldo, if possible, much 
more miserable than he had found him. 
A short scene follows this, which is 
in some respects sufficiently effeetive. 
—Faledro apprehending that his son 
would reveal the eonspiraey, has form- 
ed the notion of keeping Rinaldo for 
the next twelve or twenty-four hours 
a prisoner in his chamber. For this 
purpose, Matteo, a servant of the doge, 
now appears; but the moment 
Rinaldo is thoroughly aware of his in- 
tentions, he seizes his intended 
by the collar, thrusts him violently 
aside, and escapes. To this succeeds a 
short conference, full of anxiety and 
preparation between Faledro and Con- 
tarini, after whose disappearance we 
again meet with Rinaldo, who is now 
accompanied by, and in the house of 
his intimate friend Bernardo, to whom 
he has confidentially disclosed the ex- 
traordi situation in which he is 
placed. Of the dialogue between them 
we can afford room only for a few lines 
at the beginning. 
Rin. A dream? a jest!—Am I then 
such a jester ?— 
Or is there here a carnival when folly 
Reigns uncontroll’d ?— 
Ber. Thou speak’st in earnest ther ? 
Rin. In earnest ? aye! so my deep suf. 
ferings prove !— 
I wonder not that thou should’st doubt.— 
The tale 
Which I have told, no madman’s dreams 
could equal !— 
But here I warn thee “tis indeed no dream, 
But the bare truth,—-so horrible indeed, 
That every hope expires ! 
Ber. If power there were, 
More hostile here on earth than that of 


hell 
Thence should we say this plot had sprung 
against thee !— 
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‘Phy fatlierand the father of thy bride 
Ha, Satan ! ’twas a master-stroke of art !— 
Rin. From the fair harbour that with 
flowers was blooming, 
And smiled at my approac drive me 
forth 
Amid the raging waves— 
Ber, And what a choice !— 
When in man’s life there are so many 
days, 
And one hour might suffice to earn dam- 


nation— 
To choose thy wedding-day !—To poison 
all 


The promis’d sweets of love !— 
Rin. Of this no more— 
*Tis past, Bernardo—All has fled away, 
Even like the visions of fantastic youth.— 
Black is the midnight storm that gathers 
round me— 
And when those clouds shall break, Rin- 
aldo’s head 
At least must fall— 
Ber. So shall it not, by Heaven !— 
Rin. How so ?—Myfather will not yield 
—He cannot !— 
Will not—his iron constancy forbids— 
And cannot, for already in the plot 
Too many are engaged ; and if to them 
The price of their assistance were not grant- 


ed,— 
They would yet seek reward by treachery, 
And bold disclosure— 

Should we proceed any farther with 
this dialogue, it would be necessary to 
transcribe the whole, and considering 
that there are three long acts before 
us, this would be rather too much. It is 
indeed much more dramatic and poe- 
tical than the disputation on the same 
subject with Kalergos. The character 
of Bernardo is in itself finely drawn.— 
He is eloquent, impassioned, and (like 
Rinaldo) unhappy ;—but though his 
arguments, and the conelusions that 
he draws, are utterly different from 
those of Kalergos, yet they have pre- 
cisely the same effect on our hero, by 
rendering him wy more wretched 
than ever.— Bernardo, on one occasion, 
observes, that to injure a king on his 
throne, a priest at the altar, or a father 
in his own home, are all horrible 
crimes ; but that of those sacred per- 
sons, a father is of all the most impor- 
tant.—To this Rinaldo instantly re- 
plies, that such an argument is, in his 
estimation, utterly vain—for that by 
naming his native country, (‘ father- 
land),” he expresses in one word the 
concentration of a/l sanctities. Indeed, 
we think that the attempts of Rinaldo 
to obtain advice and consolation, first, 
from the learning of Kalergos ; second- 
ly, from the friendship, spirit, and 


sympathy of his brother soldier, Bei 
nardo ; and, thirdly, (as it appears af. 
terwards) from a Catholie priest, are 
to a solitary student, among the est 
parts of the poem. Yet, notwithstand, 
ing this, their merit is altogether yp. 
dramatic. Their beauty consists in the 
diversity of interest whch the autho 
has given to each dialogue ;—but this 
would be lost on the stage; for a 
audience must of necessity judge of 
every thing in the gross. In like man. 
ner, they neither know nor care whe 
ther the diamonds in the tiara of 
actress are true or false. It is the toy, 
ensemble only that is conceived or care 
for. These three scenes resemble each 
other in their general effect, and jp 
their conclusion, all tending to weaye 
more inextricably the meshes of 
plexity and despair around Ri 
Though philosophically and histor. 
eally correct, they would, on account 
of this resemblance, be tedious on the 
stage. We have been led en passant 
into this disquisition, because we think 
that Professor Raupach, as a dramatic 
author, is deserving of counsel and en. 
couragement. 

After the hopeless conference with 
Bernardo, Rinaldo has an interview 
with Isarel, one of the conspirators; 
from whom he obtains by stratagem 
every particular relating to the conduct 
of the enterprize. After another soli. 
loquy, conceived much in the same 
spirit with that already quoted, the 
drop scene falls. 

At the beginning of the third act, 
we, find Clara waiting in the garden 
of Contarini’s palace, to keep an ap- 
pointment with her betrothed lover, 
which we forgot to mention, had been 
agreed upon, before their conversation 
was interrupted, in the first act. Clara 
is yet utterly unconscious of all the 
horrors, which have been disclosed, and 
whose consequences are darkly brood. 
ing over her. Her mind dwells yet on 
the beautiful imagery and passionate 
declarations of their former dialogue; 
and her only cause of perturbation 
arises from the unaccountable delay 
of Rinaldo. He comes at last, hows 
ever, and under the disguise of a PRE- 
TENDED DREAM, describes to her the 
fearful agitation which he has under- 
gone. y 

ACT IIT. ; 

Scene I.—Night. The pleasure growiit 
behind Contarini’s pulace,—with a glass 
door opening from a veranda into the 
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sdeni ~»Rinaldo enters, Clara comes . Rin. Yet listen to the rest—methought 
from the veranda to meet him. Isabelle the shades 
behirid. Of night were deep around me. In that 
(la. And art thou come at last >How hour 
long has here Of gloom and mystery was reveal’d to. me 
Their horrid scheme.—AlIl was to me dis- 


waited for thee! And how oft 
” Seapaintad look, thy well-known 
fo’ 


70. 
Has through the garden, sought in vain ! 
Rin. Nay, dearest ! 
Be not thus angry.—’Tis unto myself 
A riddle, how I have so long delay’d !— 
Cl. The time . 
Perchance will come ere long, when I must 
learn 
To bear such lengthened absence uncom- 


That aed longing of a lover’s heart 
That flatters foolish woman, but extends 
Unto the wedding day.— 

Rin. Jest not, dear Clara !—~ 
[merit not thy scorn.—’ T'was all the work 
Of adverse chance.—Heaven knows how it 

befell. — 

I was so tir’d—yet would not leave the 
; place, 
Watching for thee, ere yet our hour was 


come ;— 
At last I sat beneath the dusky shade 
Of a large oak there in the park ;—while 


Was silent round me,—save the ceaseless 
voice 
Of the deep murmuring sea.— 
Cla. You fell asleep ?— 
. Rin. Strange—yet ’tis true—I slept. 
Cla, And dream’d perchance ?— 
Rin. Ay, love, I dream’d—but not those 
visions bland, 
That sooth a bridegroom’s solitary hours— 
Some wandering demon of the approaching 
night, 
Wove o’er my senses such a horrid spell, 
That even in thy bright presence scarcely 
now— 
Can I regain my courage. 
Cla. Tell me,—dearest,— 
Whathast thou dream’d ?—Y et evil dreams, 
tis said, 
Are of good omen—even as morning clouds 
Portend a brilliant day. 
Rin. Nay—from the depth 
Of hell, methinks, the colouring was deriv’d 
That in my visious rul’d.—Methought, my 
father 
Had join’d with thine in dire conspiracy, 
For the destruction of our native land,— 
And chosen our marriage festival to be 
Their carnival of murder.—All the nobles 
They had decreed to death. Nor bough nor 


twig 
Should of our ancient oak of liberty 
Remain to Venice.—On her ruins then, 
My father sought to triumph and ascend 
The throne of power despotic. 
Cla. Foolish world 
Of shapes and thoughts fantastic—yet tor- 
menting ! 


clos’d— 
And yet I cannot now recall by whom, 
Nor where.—Methought I stood before the 


jaws 
Of yawning hell, and cast a shuddering 


gaze 
Into the dread abyss—whence_ racking 
doubts 
In form personified of hideous fiends 
Swarm’d round me, and mine inmost heart 
assail’d— 
Should I, methought, be silent—or reveal 
At once whate’er I knew ?—Protect my 
father, — 
Or save my country ?—See our Venice fall 
I’rom all her ancient glory and renown, 
And henceforth from posterity in vain, 
Hiding her mournful aspect of disgrace 
And slavish degradation ? Then I swore 
A solemn oath—Be that day’s light ac- 
curs’d, 
That gleaming on her ruins, shall rejoice 
Rinaldo’s eyes.—But how methought shall 
How can I save my country ?— 
Mark I not, 
Here by the lurid beams of hell diselos’d, 
Her chains already forg’d and rivetted ?>— 
And then—my father too—his hoary head 
Bent on the block—his bloodalready shed— 
Thee too I see before me—trembling, pale, 
And death-like—For the stroke that laid 
him low 
Mars all our hopes.—Oh, dire concatena+ 
tion !— 
On earth no chance of rescue—In the grave 
No surety of oblivion !— 
(Recollecting himself. 
YET,—THANK Heaven! 
*T WAS BUT A DREAM !— 
Cla. Thank Heaven indeed !—It made 
My blood run cold !—No matter! ’Tis but 
foam 
On the pure stream of thought—A trans 
sient cloud— 
And yet 1 would thou had’st not told it 
me !— 
How did it end ? 
Rin. With such a horrid choice,— 
How could it end ?—Man can encounter 
death,— 
Ay, even in flames—but not eternal tor; 
ment.—. 
And yet, methought, if I remember right, 
My heart inclined to save my country. 
Cla. Ay,— 
In dreams it might be so—In real life 
Thou would’st not thus decide, 
Rin. Were all that now 
I have unfolded but the truth—and I 
Had put the question—what think’st thov 
were then 
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Rinaldo’s du y our I 
ee love, I charge 


What were thy counsel ? 
Cla, Can a poor weak girl, 
Rear’d in these peaceful scenes,—to all the 
storms 


Of life a stranger—in such fearful strife 
Givecounsel toa warrior’s dauntless soul ?— 


(4 a pause. 
Yet—on reflection,—I would say to thee, 
Rinaldo, let us fly this rugged 


peace nor joy for us ean bloom 
again !_ 
Father ard Father-land !—Of which could 


we 
Pronounce the final doom ?—Boldly indeed 
I would beseech thee—Let us fly to seek 
Even the most distant and unknown re- 


treat, 
Wherein some peaceful valley might con- 
ceal us— 


There will no ties of duty us constrain, 
To share or to conceal another’s crimes ;— 
And if our path be not with dazzling store 
Of roses overspread,—yet has the wreath 
Of simplest wild flowers more than equal 


charms 

Woven by the hand of love. 

Rin. It is indeed 

Hard to resist these tones of bland attrac- 
tion. 

But can the bough, when from the parent 
tree 

Dissever’d, yet survive ?—Thou can’st in- 
deed 


Plant it again—and morning’s fostering 


And evening’s dew will fall on it—In vain! 
Its verdant leaves will never more 
Even such a wither’d hopeless branch is 


man 
Torn from his native land—When all the 
bonds 
Of cherish’d sanctities are rent asunder, 
What then is life ?—If I should go with 


thee, 
While yet I have the power to rescue 
enice, 
Were I not then a traitor to my country, 
ing the solemn vows wherein she 
trusted ?— 
And wete such traitor worthy of thy love ? 
Cla. Nay, speak no more thus. of your 


native land. 
The realms of love should be our only 
home ;— mines 
From them exil’d, indeed, it matters not 
Where in this world we shed our bitter tears. 
Rin. Knew’st thou the saered ties that 
bind the pa ‘ 


triot, 
‘Thou would’st not speak thus—Thou hast 


but a home,— 
Thy father’s house—no native land to 
Secatetiltsls. 2450 
Cla. Nay, thou know’st but the twilight 
gleams of love, 


_ And 4o-his sun-bright realms art yet a 


stranger !—. 


Lia, 
Were this not #0, wherefore would Visions 


Without a real cause, thus hauntthy se, 
ke? thy sham. 


Even as the current of my life flows on” 
My dreams are mark’d by varying paih % 
pleasure ; , ba 
Thus, oftenest thy dear image I behold 
If love inspir’d thee, as it rules Clara, 
Thy visions would not prove thus 
Rin. How can’st thou blame me thus? 
I know, indeed, 1, 
Thou doubt’st not of my truth. If Lan 
driven yf 
By mine own sufferings thus to trouble 
th » : 


iee,— sh 
To dim the cloudless lustre of thine eyes, 
Blame then my fate,—do not mistrust my 
love !— ‘in 
But now, thou should’st retire—The mid. 
night hour ie 
Is past—Arcturus sinks, and from the ge 
Cold morning breezes rise. Therefore good 
night! pti 
(Embracing her.) 
Cla. Ay, morning will be here, anon— 
Farewell ! oy 
And may your sleep be sound !—Thee 
fe dreams " 
Indeed have marr’d our meeting... , 
Rin. ( Embraciug her again, and violent. 
ly agitated. ) " 
Now, good night !— 2 
Good night ! M 


No sooner is Clara left alone with her 
friend, Isabella, than she begins togw- 
pect, from the singularity of Rinaldds 
manner, that in what he has ‘relatell, 
there is something more than a dream, 
Sheendeavours to resist this impression, 
however, aud desires Isabella to # 
(The song, by the bye, is very good 
After interchanging a few sentents, 
they retire. ceil 

Rinaldo, meanwhile, has, as a last 
resource, betaken himself to his Father 
Confessor, with whom we find himm 
the next scene, seated on a tomb-stone 
in the church-yard, belonging: tdis 
per, ga, monastery. As we hive 
said before, we think these conversa 
tions, in which the hero vainly 
vours to gain assistance from the’ 
vice of his friends, among the, 
parts of the play, But, like its pre 
sors, this dial i uc 
Clara had, indeed, previously gi 
her lover the best advice ; but jhe had 
declared that his principles. and,om- 
science would not permit him toy 
with her, and, if he remains at Venice, 
itis obvious that he cannotstand neal. 
Consequently we now very ‘soon péf- 
ceive, that he has resolved to itv 
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198. 
vgie names of the conspirators to the 
; but, at the same'time, to 
ébtain for them, if possible, a mitiga- 
tion of punishment. This conference 
with the monk is, of course, unsatis- 
ctory ; and, after the retirement of 
the letter, Rinaldo being. left alone 
among the tombs, utters the following 
soliloquy :— 
© ‘in. Father in Heaven! I am thy child 


_- —tike all 
That have already left this narrow sphere, 
For the wide realms of everlasting life. 
Thou hast assisted them! A share of light 
And darkness—calm and tempest—mea- 
- » sur’d forth ! 
To every worm on earth, but me alone, 
This interchange has been allowed. Oh! 
wh 
Hast doe Apessted me? Why has there 
fallen 
Aweight upon my shoulders, that no frame, 
Howe’ergigantic, could uphold? Oh! send, 
From thine exhaustless realms of light, one 
beam,— 
Whether it point to life or death—to guide 
Thy wandering supplicant. Lo! thou hast 
en 


; giv 

Light to th’unnumber’d stars that shine on 

They n 
unerring, 

Mark’d out by laws eternal. Oh! why, 


it not—they hold their course 


en, 

To man alone, who, (as his own weak soul 
Directs him here below,) for every deed 
Is held accountable, refuse the gleam, 
Even of one star to guide his lonely way ? 
(A pause, during which he gradually ap- 
proaches nearer to the ‘grave, and, at last, 
kugels on it.) 

Whate’er of angel influences are known 
In our dim realms of earth,—Wisdom and 

Friendship— 

Ieve and Devotion—these, with earnest 

sa eee 
And supphcation I besought to guide me ! 
F ip speaks well—and Love;—but 

alas ! 


they, ! 
Betray too much of passion’s base alloy,— 
While Wisdom and Devotion—these twin 


ws. dights, 
That should illume our mortal pilgrimage, 
Areanench'd at once, even in hed dark abyss 
Of torturing hesitation ! Since the voice 
Of life, elsewhere so loud and talkative, 
Is mute at last, ‘or impotent in counsel, 
» then, thou wise and more experi- 
enced Death, 
That hitherto in silence hast remain’d, 
Fearing to blab the secrets of thy mansion, 
Answer, I now conjure thee ! 
: ... ( Bending over the grave.) 
Oh, blessed sleeper! Whom,.on earth, I 
“og qyaan’d sehiaie 
My father and my. guardian, speak to me! 






381 
Thou, whose example, trough life's dreary 


waste, 3k 
Has been my column of celestial fire,’ /’ 
Ifnow thy soul survives,from earthly bonds, 
At liberty, thro’. fields-of ether borne,» 
Be to me yet my pillar of salvation! _ 
Oh, send from thine abode of blessetiness, 
To “a wanderer, but ene beam: of 
t! 
Oh, send the token quickly ! 194 
(A short patse..): 
Hark! The cock 9) Wu: Se 
ne _— the morn. -The:night hath 
_— Mie L bas redial 
And on the eastern skies already dawns 
AN HORRIBLE REFULGENCE)! yoo! 
(He remains for awhile motionless; rcat- 
ing on the grave, then:looks up.) 621 
To my prayers, 
Like heaven and earth, the grave is silent 
too! ' ; 
No balm nor counsel for my suffering here ! 
¢ Hevises ups) 
Why am I wandering like some sprite ac- 
curs’d, ve i 
Disturbing even the dead in’their reposé ? 
Norfrom on high, nor from thedepth below, 
One ray of hope will dawn :to'comfort:mé. 
Therefore, as in the reckless battle's' rage, 
Henceforth, blind impulse, be miné:ebly 
ide, Toit 
ind tel van shale then the realms of ni 
Fulfil the desperate deed, whate’er the load 
Of curses that await me, for: I feeby>ecit i 
My soul unstain’d by guilt. ‘The eternal 
morn srrnlG 
(Though life rejects me here) will dawn un- 
clouded, » BGA 
And curses may not reach beyond the grave! 
(Brits 
The scene now changes, and we next 
find ourselves before the palace of Les- 
ni, one of the principal senators, to 
whom Rinaldo a: resolved 10’ reveal 
the conspiracy. He enters still alotie, 
and his soliloquy, in which he grady- 
ally summons up resolution to knock 
at the gate, is in the author's. best 
manner ; but were we to give ure 
beautiful address to the sun, wit. 
which it commences, we must,Of tte- 
cessity, go through with the rest,— 
and it occupies more than two peg \. 
After a long contest with ‘himselfy’ he 
at last awakens the, porter, and, after 
some delay, obtains an audien¢é’ of 
Contarini, to whom he announces the 
conspiracy ; but, before, he agrees to 
give up the names of its authors, .ex- 
acts from the senator a solemn oath or 
promise, that they shall not be breught 
to the scaffold, but shall expiate their 
crimes only by suffering banishment 
and confiscation. Notwithstanding 
the precaution which ‘he has ‘just-ta- 








immediate death. 


we 
: 
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ken, Rinaldo cannot prevail on bimself 
verbally to utter the names, but goes 
to the table and writes them on a slip 
of paper, which Leoni reads with the 
greatest astonishment; and hastens 
away to summon a meeting of his 
brother senators. ‘Then the third act 
concludes. 

At the beginning of the fourth, we 
find ourselves in the house of Conta- 
rini, who is now alread uainted 
with the proceedings of Rinaldo, and 
disclosure of the conspiracy. He ap- 
pears, therefore, in a state of violent 
excitement, and the miserable Clara is 
kneeling before him. The scene which 
follows may be looked upon as exhi- 
biting too many peculiarities of that 
which has been in this country absurd- 
ly called the German school, and yet 
is in strict keeping with the character— 
rash, obstinate, and above all, revenge- 
ful, which we have already found 
ascribed to Contarini.—Shocked and 
terrified by her father’s violence, we 
find that Clara has been led into some 
gentle supplications, which have only 
exasperated him the more ;—tillat last, 
in a transport of fury, he prescribes to 
his daughter a horrible curse against 
Rinaldo, which he insists on her pro- 
nouncing after him. She repeatedly 
declares, that she cannot comply. 

Cla. Oh, father! Have compassion— 

mercy !—Think 
There is a Judge in heaven ! 

Cont. How! Thou delay’st >— 

Then take the hellish blessing to thyself !— 


On hearing this, Clara, seized by sud- 
den horror, rapidly shrieks out the 
two first lines of the prescribed curse, 
—then falls to the ground in a state of 
insensibility, and is borne away by her 
servants.——Immediately afterwards, 
the officers of justice enter to take Con- 
tarini prisoner, and lead him to trial 
before the senators. 

It would be quite inconsistent with 
our present limits, to analyze regularly 
the rest of this fourth act.—Faledro, on 
his trial, behaves with the utmost in- 
trepidity,—confesses to every charge 

inst him, and exults in his guilt. A 
highly effective scene is produced by 
Rinaldo rushing into the senate house, 
and pleading eloquently for his father. 
Leoni now remembers his promise, 
but his voice alone is unable to effect 
any mitigation of punishment for the 
conspirators, who are condemned to 
The debate is in- 
terrupted by an insurrection and great 


tumult of the people ;—the assembly 
break up in confusion; the. goes 
changes to the open street, and Ri, 
naldo, violently incensed against the 
senators, places himself at the head of 
the popular party. In this 
attempt, however, he is comph 
foiled by Cornaro, who makes a 
speech to the mob, denouncing Rinaly 
do as the betrayer of his father, anda 
serene to that cause which he now 
affects to support, The le j 
stantly direct fal their aot ie 
their own leader, and his life is sayed 
only by the interposition of Bernardy 
disguised, who casts his shield over 
him, and contrives the escape ‘of hig 
friend. Shortly afterwards the mob 
disperses, and the scene closes. The 
fourth act is concluded'with a meets 
ing afterwards between Rinaldo and 
Bernardo, in which our hero wishes 
to take refuge in his friend’s house, 
which is violently refused to him. 
We come now to the fifth act, which 
commences with the following even. 
ing, the time of the entire tragedy be- 
ing about twenty-four hours. In thus 
hurrying on the catastrophe, our au- 
thor has at least not violated probabi- 
lity more than some of his most emi 
nent seg emp The first scene ree 
presents the ruins of a large building, 
through which are seen the beams of 
the setting sun. Rinaldo is seated at 
one side, on a broken pillar. 
Rin. So yesterday did’st thou, delusire 
light, 
Spread forth thy parting glories—Thus 
thy beams 
Then a us a cloudless morn. Who 
Sal 
In foolishness, that thine ensanguin’d hues 
Had aught a-kin to roses ?—But in truth, 
Deceitful Nature! in thy pageantry 
All is ambiguous ever !—To the brood 
Of serpents, and the fruit of poisonous trees, 
Thou giv’st attractive colouring ;—and t 


gold, 
(The direst of all poisons,)—glittering 
splendour,— 
So that, when thitherward we turn our eyes, 
We may not from destruction’s lure 
escape.— 
Oh fools, to lovethese transient hues! Of all 
Themillions that on earth have liv’d,—what 
man, 
Ere he departed, did not yield to sorrow ?— 
In heaven, the blackening clouds, and 
lightning fierce, 
Are what they seem.—In them there is no 
fiction !— 
But in the painted rainbow’s lovely form, 
All is deception !—So, in mortal life, 
12 
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Our brightest is but a painted cloud, 
Seen from an atid, when we think to 


Dissolves at once in air!—M1sERryY ALONE 

[s:DREAD REALITY. Bernardo’s curse, 

Of endless madness, were indeed most 
ind. 


Who would not wish for ever to forget 
The horrid phantoms of aspectraldream ?— 
But are not life,—and dreams,—and mad- 
ness, all 
Alikedelusive ;—wraptin cloudsofnight,— 
Broken by fitful meteoric rays,— 
Dreams within dreams ;—yet sometimes 
must we shed 
The bitter tears of suffering, when some 
gleam 
Of more than usual promise fades away !— 
Baptista, a confidential servant of 
Rinaldo, now enters, to acquaint his 
master with the death of Faledro and 
Contarini. ‘The dialogue is well ma- 
naged ; but we can only quote a few 
words. 
- Rin, How say’st thou ? They are then no 
more? Already ! 
(Covering his face with his mantle. ) 
Bap. Their sufferings now are o’er. 
(A pause.) 
Signor! Dear master ! 
Rin. (Throwing back his mantle.) 
"Tis past !—Say on !—How did they mect 
their fate ? 
* * 


2 * e & 
What said the Doge ?>—_Nam’d he not any 
one 
Who there was absent ? 


Bap.. No one, sir—nor spoke— 
Save to the executioner, who delay’d 
And trembled. Then he said, ‘* Come on, 
good friend ! 
I had once hop’d, indeed, another’s hand, 
Not thine, would close mine eyes. But ’tis 
no matter— 
Come on, I say !”” 
Rin. Another! Oh, I know that other 


well, 
As I know thee, Baptista, and myself. 
But who could trust to him? 
I might indeed 
Relyupon the clouds,—the wind that drives 


em, — 
Or last year’s dreams,—but on mankind,— 
Oh never !— 
Never, by heaven !—‘¢ Another’’ said he ? 
Woe, 
Woe to that other, who so well has earn’d 
The dying man’s last curse. 
Bap. No curses, sir, 
Nor words of anger were upon his lips. 
Rin. Then in his bosom they were felt 
more deeply, 
And _™ though voiceless, in his broken 


eart. 
Oh, woe! Woe to that other! 
Bap. Sir! What mean you ? 
* 7 if * * . 


Darkness—a Tragedy. 
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In this fourth a the ic inter- 
est depends greatly on its not being yet 
universally Me that Rinaldo a 
been the sole discoverer of the conspi- 
racy. Consequently, in addition to t 
torture of his own feelings, he has the 
misery of finding that every one, as 
he becomes here aware oi the circum- 
stances, flies from him with horror, 
And, in this manner, Baptista now de- 
serts him. Shortly afterwards, a boy 
passes through the ruin, on his way 
home, and begs a little money from 
Rinaldo, to assist his poor and infirm 
father. Every word uttered by this 
child, expressive of his filial affection, 
of course, tends to encrease the in- 
tellectual “‘ darkness” of his auditor, 
At parting, liinaldo gives him a purse 
of gold—and the scene closes. 

There are but two more scenes, but 
these are of considerable length. The 
former will remind the reader of Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and the latter of Ham- 
let ; but the resemblance is in the out- 
line only—the dialogue in both being 
purely original. 

Rinaldo, in disguise, enters an illu- 
minated hall in the Contarini Palace, 
in which appears, in state, the coffin of 
the now departed Clara. Two Catho- 
lic priests are in attendance here, and 
from one of them, our hero receives an 
account of her last moments. He kneels 
at the coffin, and kisses her hand, (af- 
terwards, throwing aside his disguise 
for a moment, to account for this ac- 
tion,) and retires. 

The last scene is in St Lorenzo’s 
church-yard, where two gravediggers 
are employed on the tomb of Faledro, 
Rinaldo, for a short time, converses 
with these men; but as soon as they 
discover who he really is, they run off 
in great consternation. 

With the following soliloquy, the 
Tragedy concludes :— 


Rin. ( Alone. ) Thus, through all spheres 

of life, from high to low, 

Have I been wandering. All the habitants 

Of earth, at once, pronounce my condem- 
nation. 

Till now I heeded not the words of men ; 

For whomsoe’er is in his own heart tranquil, 

No judgments of another need annoy ; 

But, on a being with himself at war, 

They fall more heavily. From all nations 
now, 

Mine only greeting would be maledictions. 

The soul that rules within me, stands alone, 

Even against all the world ; yet ventures not 

To guard me with a shield of blest approval, 

From blows of universal enmity ; 
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For when my deeds on recollection rise, 
Cold shuddering shakes my frame—almost 


I feel 
Repentance,—for I am a man.—A man ! 
And yet unto the scaffold have I brought 
My father and his venerable friend ; 

And Clara, in her brightest bloom of youth, 
Mine own dear bride—an angel from the 


realms 
Of light—unto despair and death devoted. 
* * * * * @ 


Nature! I know that I have outrag’d thee— 
That I have tramyled on thy holiest laws, 
And therefore would’st thou persecute me 


here, 
And arm with scourges all thy sons against 
me. 
Thou art the strongest in this earthly sphere. 
T yield tothee; but henceforth shall no bonds 
Exist between us. The immortal soul 
Gives back to earth again its earthly frame. 
s * * . * e 


Only three rude stones mark my father’s 


grave, 
To scare the » who hurries on, 
Mutteringsome words of terrorand of pray’r. 
Oh worthy monument of filial love, 
Such as no son e’er raised unto father ! 
In future generations, even wilt thou 
Bear witness to my deeds; but, of my grief— 
My sufferings, and torn heart, all will be 
silent ! 


There will the parent linger with his child, 

And tell my fearful story as a warning, 

How that accursed parricide => 

His father to the scaffold—then will pray 

To heaven, ‘‘ O, be no son again like him !"’ 

Nay, more, when that which with its pre- 
sence now 

So horribly affrights us, has become 

A legendary tale,—to me the curse 

Will cleave unyielding.— When our city’s 


And glory have declined, and it will seem 
Impossible to die for such a country,— 
will the tyes of filial love be honour’d— 
And therefore still the curse cleave to my 
name !— 
Yet conscience tells methat I acted rightly — 
And wilt thou not—Almighty Judge ! ac- 
quit me ?— 
It is thy sacred will that man should hold 
The narrow path of rectitude,—nor heed 
The warring tenets of his fellow men,— 
The rights of love, nor ing of vain 
—— 


Nor even the anguish’d cry of the rent 
heart.— 


Hore Germanice. No. X. 


Cian, 
Life, (not by deeds heroic unadorn’d., 
Fortunate love—fair fame—and my soul's 


peace— 
All these I have given up in sacrifice; 
Nor only held at nought the world’s a¢, 
claim 


i 
But even its maledictions too.—Oh, then 
May I now hope forgiveness—if no moe 
I can resist the torturing fiends of doube,y 
But from this fearful darkness to emerge, 
And gain conviction in the realms of light, 
I dare at once to cast this weary load. |, 
Of life away !— (He stabs himselg, 
The curtain falls.) 


We have given but a hasty sketch 
of this play.—Indeed there are pret 
vailing defects in Dr Raupach’s style” 
which almost baffle a translator—# 
There is more of inconsis and. 
inequality in his manner, than we tev 
collect ever to have met with in any 
other German author ; for which rex 
son we had almost resolved to intro 
duce this article as “ Hore Ruth 
enice, No. I.”—for Doctor 
though a native of Silesia, resides at 
St Petersburgh, and ma ibly be 
the founder of a new schol i in 
capital. We are convinced, however, 
that our readers will agree with usin’ 
allowing, that even in the short ex’ 
tracts which we have given, there at’ 
passages, here and there, of extraordi-” 
nary merit. For example, the speedi” 
(in the first act) of Clara, beginning,’ 
“* What ?—hear I not, im thought, the, 

trumpets blow,”’ &c. hy! 
and that admirable reminiscence of 
Rinaldo, after describing his own red , 
sufferings as a vision— mt 


** Vet—thank Heaven— 
*T was but a dream !”’ i! 


In the soliloquy also which commences” 
the fourth act, the comparison of the” 
rainbow is introduced in such 

as to deserve the full praise of originae’ 
lity. To conclude,—the subject, i” 
itself, is interesting, and will soon'te’ 
more generally known, when Lord” 
Byron's t y (the “ Doge of Ver" 
nice”) is given to the publie. ~y 
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iling feast to the mind of the 
poets. In the contemplation of a culti- 
vated valley, he feels a calm and tran- 
quirdelight ; and every breeze that 
waves the ripening grain, awakens in 
hig mind a train of delightful associa- 
tiona—the industry of man, and the 
return, which is to render him joyful. 
In the waving of a tree he discovers an 
image of graceful beauty—in the open- 
ing blossoms of a flower, a picture of 
innocent loveliness—in the murmur of 
the stream he hears the echo of tran- 
uillity—and surveys, in the golden 
duds of sunset, a spectacle of grandeur 
and: 
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ificence. Amid the mountain- 
ous solitude, where nought is to be seen 
but bleak rocks, precipitous crags, 
and savage desolation ; and nought 
heard save the murmur of the distant 
torrent, his associations kindle into su- 
blimity, and his feelings transport him 
into the melancholy wastes of imagina- 
tion. .The summer heaven, in its se- 
rene and cloudless azure, sinks into his 
soul an emblem of tranquil repose ; 
while the mustering of the autum- 
nal'tempest impresses his spirit like a 
dark foreboding, and spreads over his 
thoughts the shadows of despondency. 

The associations of a poet are wider 
than thoseofany other man, andhisfeel- 
ings are deeper. He takes an interest 
in things that to all other beings are 
indifferent ; and sees a meaning in the 
silent. works. of nature, which to all 
others “‘ are as a book sealed.” 

‘he objects of which a true poet de- 
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» & lights most to expatiate, are those of in- 
iv’ —& “cence and beauty ; such as waken 
feelings, which may be indulged with- 





out regret, and which tend to elevate 
our ideas of the lofty destiny of man. 
In hiscommunications with the world, 
in his commerce with society, many 
things tend to strike him with cha- 
grin, and to fret his temper. His 

hts are not as their thoughts, and 
the thirst of fame is more congenial to 
his ideas than the love of riches ; but 
in the prospect of a landscape, he per- 
celves images of beauty and delight of- 
fering themselves to his unsated gaze, 
Vou. VIII. 
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silent beneath the cope of a still heaven, 
or stirred into a beautiful agitation by 
its breezes. It is harsh and unfeeling 
to say that many of the objects on 
which he lavishes his praise, are worth- 
less and insignificant—that the grace 
of a youthful figure was made to fall 
away into the decrepitude of old 

that the leaves were destined to fade, 
the flowers to wither, and the weeds to 
be cut down. 

On the contrary, it is with feelin 
of grateful delight that we can beh 
Shakespeare, after he has fathomed, 
with a masterly reach, the depths of 
the human soul, dived into the re- 
cesses of our nature, and laid before us 
the reflected picture of our thoughts, 

assions, feelings, and affections—open 
is heart to the py: impulses of sim- 
ple nature ; and, as if his soaring spi- 
rit had never accustomed itself to other 
intercourse, luxuriate amid its inno- 
cent beauties, and rifle its sweets with 
an eloquence like the following,—it is 
from The Winter's Tale.” Perdita 
says, 
‘¢ Here's flowers for you, 
Hot lavender, mints, savoury, marjoram, 
The marygold, that goes to bed with the 
sun, 
And with him rises, weeping ; these are 
flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are 
given 
To men of middle age. Y’are welcome. 
Camillo. i should leave grazing were I 
of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Perdita. But alas! 

You’d be so lean, that blasts of January 

Would blow you thro’ and thro’. Now, 
my fairest friends, 

I would I had some flowers o’ th’ spring, 
that might 

Become your time o’ day. O, Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, you let 
fall 


From Dis’s waggon! Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets 


dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
* Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
3D 
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That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower de lis being one. O, these I lack 
To make you garlands of,,.and my sweet 
friend 
To strew him o’er and o'er.” 
And Milton, in a poem, which is un- 
tionably among the mightiest pro- 
uctions of the human mind, and which 
is unrivalled for the long continued su- 
blimity of its elevation ; which divulges 
the secret mysteries of heaven and hell, 
and draws aside the veil of eternity, as 
if he were at times unconscious of his 
own mighty efforts and achievements, 
descends to the simplest images of pas- 
toral description, and lavishes the at- 
tention he had just bestowed in the de- 
lineation of a celestial messenger, on 
the portraiture of flowers and shrubs. 
Witness the bower of Eve. 
*¢ The roof 
Of thickest covert, was inwoven ; shade, 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 
Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous 
; flower, 
Tris all hues, roses and jéssamin 
Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, 
and wrought 
Mosaic ; under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider’d the ground.” 
Nor less exquisite is the following 
passage from Dycidas. — 
** Return, Sicilian muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flow’rets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers 
use 
Of shades, and wanton winds and gushing 
brooks ; 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely 
looks— 


Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d 
eyes 

That on the green turf suck the honied show- 
ers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flow- 


ers, 
Bring the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy, freak’d 
with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired wood- 
bine, 


With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive 
head 


? 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
Tostrew thelaureat hearse where Lycid lies.” 
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Satirical poetry, we have alwa: 
sidered as the very lowest that a 
any claim to the appellation. It ig { 
sing and gratifying to think that 
one of the most admirable satirists that 
ever lived, could yet have an eye to the 
beauties of nature, so acutely alive; ts 
to enable him to pen a description lity 
the followitig :— ,' 


i 


‘* I know not why the beech delights th 
glade . 

With boughs extended, and a rounde 
shade ; 

While towering firs in conie forms ari 

And with a pointed spear divide the skig: 

Nor why again the changing oak ‘show 
shed 

The yearly honour of his stately head; 

Whilst the distinguish’d yew is ever seen, 

Unchanged his branch, and permanent hy 


green. 
Wanting the sun, why does the Caltha fale! 
Why does the cypress flourish in the sha 
The fg and date, why love they to remain 
In middle station, and an even plain ; 
While in the lower marsh the gourd 
found ; 
And while the hill with olive shadé's 
crown’d ? ce 
Why does one climate, and one soil ete 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hile; 
Yet leave the /ily pale, and tinge the vide 
blue ? 
Why does the fond carnation love to shot 
A various colour from one parent root; 
While the fantastic tulip strives to bréak 
In twofold beauty, and a parted streak 2, 
Thetwining jassmine, and the blushingmm, 
With lavish grace their morning scents dy. 
close, 4 
The smelling tub’rdse and jonquil dedlire, 
The stronger impulse of an evening air? 
Whence has the tree (resolve me) or th 
flower 
A various instinct, or a different power? 
Why should one earth, one clime, ole 
stream, one breath, 
Raise this te strength, and sicken: that 
death ? sh 
Whence does it happen that the plat 
; which well 
We annie the sensitive, should moye mi 
eel ? ci 
Whence know her leaves to aliswet let 
command, Ke 
And — quick horror fly the neighboutity 
and ? “oh 
Along the sunny bank, or watery mead, 
Ten thousand stalks their various blosam 
spread. iat 
Peaceful and lowly in their native sdil,, 
They neither know to spin, nor care to tl} 
Yet with confess’d magnificence deride, 


- Our vile attire, and impotence of pride, 


The cowslip smiles—in brighter ye 
dress’d 
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Than that which veils the nubile yirgin’s 


breast. 
A fairer red stands blushing in the rose, 
Than that which on the bridegreom’s vest- 
, flo 


ment flows. 
Take but the humblest Jily of the field ; 
And if our pride will to our reason yield, 
[tmust, by sure comparison, be shewn 
That on the regal seat great Dayid’s son, 
Array’d in all his robes, and types of power, 
Shines with less glory, than that simple 

flower.” 


This may be contrasted with Cow- 

’s admirable lines on the variety of 
the tint in the foliage of forest trees, in 
the first book of the ‘Task. 


__—-“ Attractive is the woodland scene, 

Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike yet various. Here the gray smooth 
trunks 

Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the 


wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost 
boughs. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar Speier some, 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far-stretching his umbrageousarm ; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leav’d, and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours 
bright.” 


If this assemblage of trees be fine, 
still finer, we think, is the assemblage 
of flowering shrubs, which he has col- 
lected and contrasted together ; so dis- 
tinetly and admirably are they painted, 
that the diversified hues and odours of 
each, are as if present to the senses. 


Laburnum, rich 
Th pm gold ; Syringa ivory pure ; 
a and the scentless rose ; this 
Ted, 
And ofan humbler growth ; the other tall, 
And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Ofneighbouring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave ; 
The lilac, various in array, now white, 
Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now 
set 
With purple spikes pyramidal, as if 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 
Which hue she most approved, she chose 
them all. 
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Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never cloying odours, early and late ; 

Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 

Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, 

That scarce a leaf appears ; mezereon too, 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick be- 
set 

With blushing wreaths, investing every 
spray ; 

Althea with the purple eye ; the broom, 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed, 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all, 

The jasmine—throwing wide her elegant 
sweets, 

The io dark green of whose unvarnish’d 
eaf 


Makes more conspicuous, and illumines 


more, 
The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.”* 


We commenced our extracts withan 
enumeration of flowers, and shall con- . 
clude them by two others of equal va- 
lue. Earnestly would we rejoice were 
all the writings of Shelley as exquisite 
and innocent as the following lines :-— 
‘* A sensitive plant in a garden grew, 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it open’d its fan-like Jeaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of 

night. 


And the spring arose on the garden fair, 

Like the spirit of love felt every where ; 

And each flower and shrub on earth’s dark 
breast, 

Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


But none ever trembled and panted with 
bliss 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s 
sweet want, 

As the companionless sensitive plant. 


The snow-drop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mix’d with fresh odour, 
sent 

From the turf, like the voice and the instruy 
ment. 


Then the pied wind-flowers, and the tulip 
tall 


And Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s re- 


cess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 
And the Najiad-like lily of the vale, 


_ Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so 


pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Thro’ their pavilions of tender green. 
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And the hyacinth purple, white and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense. 


And the rose, like a nymph to the bath ad- 


drest, 
Which unveil’d the depth of her glowing 
breast, 
Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare. 


And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 
As a Menad, its moonlight-colour’d cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 
Gazed thro’ clear dew on the tender sky. 


And the jessamine faint, and sweet tube- 


rose, 
The sweetest flower, for scent, that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden, in perfect prime.” 
Of all contemporary authors, we do 
not know any one who has painted the 
aspects of nature with a more faithful 
and felicitous pencil than Southey. In 
this respect, his works abound with pas- 
, whose merit is above all praise. 
His forests wave, and his waters gleam 
before.us. We almost hear the rus- 
tling of the leaves, and the murmuring 
of the stream. His delineation of ob- 
— renders them all but palpable. 
e perceive their colour, and form, 
and consistence, so exactly and dis- 
tinctly, we almost imagine we could 
touch them. As a man of imagination 
and genius, he has few equals ; though 
his flights are, perhaps, less original 
than the re-casting of other thoughts 
in the mould of a powerfal will. In 
Thalaba, he leads us from the burning 
sands of the desert, to the regions of 
eternal frost ; and after alluding to 
*¢ The beautiful fields 
Of d, where amid the growing grass 
The blue-bell bends, the golden king-cup 


shines, 
In the merry month of May,” 
We find him equally at home in the 
description of the luxurious beauty of 
an Asiatic garden, 
*¢ Where’er his eye could reach, 
idea repw ie Nporacy wpa arose aA 
ric ions thro’ the opening woods 
Gleam’d from their wavy enrealiie sunny 
gold 5 


And winding through the verdant vale; 
Flow’d streams of liquid light ; 
And fluted cypresses rear’d high 
Their living obelisks. 
And broad-leaved plane-trees in long colon. 
nades 
O’erarched delightful walks, 
Where round their trunks the thousand. 
tendril’d vine 
Wound up, and hung the boughs ‘with 
greener wreaths, Uy 
And clusters not their own. 
Wearied with endless beauty did his eyey 
Return for rest ? Beside him teems the 
earth 


With tulips, liketheruddy evening streak’é; 
And here the lily hangs her head of snow; 
And here, amid her sable cup, 
Shines the red eye-spot, like one brightest 
star, 
The solitary twinkler of the night ; 
And here the rose expands 
Her paradise of leaves, 


And oh ! what odours the voluptuous vale 
Scatters from jasmine bowers, 
From yon rose wilderness, 
From cluster’d Henna, and from orange 
groves, 
That with such perfumes fill’d the breeze, 
As Peris to their sister bear, ;,,,, 
When from the summit of some lofty tree, 
She hangs, encaged, the captive of the Dives. 
They from their pinions shake 
The sweetness of celestial flowers,” 
And, as her enemies impure, 
From that impervious poison far away ' 
Fly groaning with the torment, she the while 
Inhales her fragrant food. & 
Such odours flow’d upon the world, 
When at Mahommed’s nuptials, word |: 
Tent forth in heaven, to roll) »;;/ 
The everlasting gate of Paradise f 
Back on its liying hinges, that its, gales,,, 
Might yisit all below ; the general bliss,), 
Thrill’d every bosom ; and the family, :, 
Of man, for once, partook one general joy.” 


We heartily commiserate the: man 
whose heart is not alive to the beauties 
of external nature ; and in whom ‘the 
alternation of day and night, and the 
vicissitude of the seasons, awaken no 


feeling of delight and admiration..As 


suredly to such a one, the key:toe 
mighty volume of exquisite pleasureds 
a-wanting. Assuredly to him someof 
the most dignified trains of humanas- 
sociation are as “‘ a book sealed.” 
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NEcOLLECTIONS OF 


Mark Macrasin, THE CAMERONIAN. 
No. XI. 


THE HARVEST KIRN OF LILLYCROSS. 


Tye new risen sun was clearing away 
that close and cold rimy mist from the 
yale and hill-side which impedes the 
work of the sickle. A long and sinu- 
ous line of this frozen vapour pursued 
the current of the river, and shrouded 
its bosom and its grassy margin from 
the brightening luminary. The conti- 
nued clang of harvest-horns was heard 
on every side, calling the reapers to 
their tasks, and the early shepherd al- 
ready on the mountain-side, looked 
down from the verdant declivities and 
grazing flocks, on the bustle and agi- 
tation of the valley. Each farm-house 
poured forth its own tribe of reapers, 
who, with shining sickles, and eager 
steps, pursued their way to their day’s 
por and the farmers themselves, al- 
ready in the field, stood shelling the 
ripe white grain between their teeth, 
and waving their hands for the labour- 
ers to'come and cut the ripest. Ona 
bench of stone, which the kindness of 
my fair Cameronian had covered with 
arug, sat the old Border harper, Ber- 
nardde Aveyline; his faithful dog, and 
his, well strung harp, were by his side, 
and he spread out his large and palsi- 
ed hands to the pleasant eastern stream 
of warmth. Beside him was seated 
his fellow mendicant, known over the 
vale of Nith by the name of John Pen- 
pont, but as gray hairs began to claim 
the reverence of youth, he obtained 
the name of Auld Penpont—inimita- 
ble drollery and inexhaustible humour, 
mixed up with something like glimpses 
of a higher feeling, seemed to rest and 
revel in. his demure look of self-en- 
joyment.. Between the knees of this 
upland worthy was placed a wooden 
bowl, full: to the brim, of that deli- 
cious beverage called “crop of whey,” 
and the communication between the 


‘vessel and his lips was preserved by 


the constant travel of a horn spoon. 
The Cameronian elder, standing on 
the green declivity before his door, 
sent forth the sound of his harvest- 
bugle over dale and river; and in- 
stantly to his side came in ready trim 
his whole boon of harvest-labourers, 
with Hamish Machamish at their head. 
Presently another harvest-horn replied 


from a woody hollow, and instantly 
Ronald Rodan appeared with a score 
of zble reapers behind him. The horn 
of the youth had a tone infinitely more 
mellow and melodious than the com- 
106% instruments of that name—which 
are remarkable only for their clamor- 
ous din, unless distance softens the 
noise, before it reaches the ear of the 
listener. The youth came forward with 
the buoyant spring of health and joy, 
and the Border harper welcomed his 
approach by stretching out his hands 
and saying, ‘‘ Let me touch thee, Ro- 
nald, my son.” He hastened to the 
old man, who placed his hands on his 
shoulders, while he thus addressed 
him; “ I am proud of thee, youth 
thou lendest thy frank. and free hand 
to thy neighbour, proving thy genero~ 
sity of nature, and thy knowledge and 
observance of the ancient hospitable 
laws of Glenae. If thine own servants 
faulter or fail in gathering thy crop, 
thou canst command the aid of th 
neighbour, for all who sojourn in this 
land are as brother and friend. Ieok 
abroad, my son, and hearken to my 
words. Doth not Dalswinton’s brown 
moorlands, Carmichael’s’ mountain 
wastes, and the green hedge-rows. of 
ancient ‘l'inwold, bound thee in as with 
a wall—not a wall of hewn stone, but 
of nobler workmanship ? Doth not the 
blue and glowing hollow of heaven 
form the ceiling and the canopy—do 
you not eat from ‘the same land— 
breathe ofthe same air, and drink from 
thesame clear stream ?—Do you not, as 
of old, keep the portals of your house 
open to the wanderer after sun-set? 
You are all one family—and may the 
misery of blindness, and the curse of 
being childless, cling to the man who 
scorns the native and ancient law. Go, 
my son, and with the sickle, as with 
the harp, do thy ablest ; and the te- 
nown of the beneficent husbandman 
will be thine, and the profit of the ripe 
ear.” 

As the old man concluded, the 
harvest band of the Cameronian pro- 
ceeded towards a large field of stand- 
ing corn, with which the labours of 
the sickle would conclude for the sea- 
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son. The ~— reapers, anxious 
for the van in the harvest-field, march- 
ed foremost. ‘“ They be a strange 
people,” said the Cameronian ; “ they 
are ambitious of the front, whether 
they be summoned by the peaceful 
horn or the warlike trumpet— whether 
they come to lay their sickles 
under the ripe ear, or di as reap- 
ers to the harvest of death, with their 
steel blades in their hands—assuredly 
they are a stran e.”—On the 
departing band looked Auld Penpont, 
supplying himself plentifully with the 
shepherd's beverage—crop of whey ; 
while a simple dog, who expected a 
tasting from a bowl, equal to the rapa- 
city of two drovers, sat and eyed the 
diminishing contents with an eye of 
fixed despair. He swallowed the re- 
mainder of the curd—trundled from 
him the empty basin to the foot of the 
milk-maid, and said, *‘ Luck to the 
house, my sonsie quean, and thank ye 
—I supped them out—cause ought’s 
gude that comes frae thy white hand— 
and forbye I wanted to shew I had nae 
ill will to the house.”—He then fol- 
lowed the reapers with his eye, and 
said, as if speaking to himself, “ Ay, 
ay, take the bent to yere pastime, and 
yere pleasant sport—I never liked, in 
the ablest hour o’ my life, to see ane 
o’ thae crooked corn-cutting weapons 
in my hand—Indeed, ony haurl o’ 
health I had was aye aout meal-time 
—aAnd as for binding the sheaf and 
stooking it, it’s a braw pastime. Bairns, 
when ye’re wearied shearing, ye can 
rest ye and stook the corn, quoth my 
grandfather ; and bairns, when ye're 
tired delving, ye can rest ye, and pull 
kale-runts, quo’ my d-dame.— 
However, it’s a braw and a bonny boon, 
and I'll warrant they'll steep their sarks 
in ‘sweat afore they won the kirn. It’s 
a bonny sight, I have lang said it, to 
see men laying the willing arm and the 
sharp sickle under the ready ear, and 
making the tall yellow corn come rust- 
ling down. Ay, truly, some men’s 
gifts be in their hand, and some men’s 
gifts be in their head—and though 
Auld Penpont, waeful body, downae 
touch the white haft o’ a hook ony 
mair than he dare a water-adder, he 
obliges the world by helping it to an 
hour's mirth. There’s plenty o’ will- 
ing-handed gomerals to cut corn and 
thrash pea-strae, and snore at a sermon 
—but, conscience, the ¢cannie chields 
are scant wha can make the mirk night 


o’ December short, and lend the lead! 
en hours of human gloom the merp 
— to flee with. They're 
Auld Penpont, my sonsie man—sg 
tent and hain thyself, I say, and din. 
na wear thy carcase out that lives bai 
to oblige the world.” And with this 
wise conclusion he applied himself { 
a crusty ewe-milk cheese, somewhete 
about the weight of a Scotch pound; 
heedless of his blind companion, ih 
sat and enjoyed, with the feeling ang 
gratification of sight, the scene spr. 
out in the morning light before 

The field of corn which the harveg 
band of the Cameronian prepared them. 
selves to cut, was both long and wide 
and the riggs, ploughed under his ae. 
eurate eye, were drawn with the preei 
sion of a direct line. It was the last 
day of reaping, and to win the 
of cutting the last handful of corn; 
an honour for which few disdain tg 
strive. The Cameronian, therefore, re. 
served several handfuls of the fairest 
and straightest corn for the Harvest 
Kirn, and which was to be cut by thé 
sickle of the most dexterous reapét, 
The field was then lotted out into three 
landings, the Highland reapers took 
their station together, the Lowland 
shearers of young Ronald Rodan on the 
left, and those of John Macmukle on 
the right. ‘The youth said aloud,as 
he whetted his sickle, “ I shall either 
gain a kiss frae some fair lip for win- 
ning the kirn, or some shall have hot 
brows for it—But who’s to be m 
ner?—wilt thou take the half of therig 
with me, Jessy, my sweet one > a 
dressing himself to asquat re 
maiden, who belonged to his own 
—** Me partner thee !” said the dam- 
sel, “ and have to cut my awn half o 
the rigg and thine baith—there’s mair 
whistling than red land wi’ thee, my 
sclender chield.”—-And the ; 
nymph took her station by the side of 
a broad and brawny weaver, whow 
manly dimensions pleased the aw 
lating eye of Jessy Magrubb t 
than the slim and elegant form of Ro- 
nald Redan. * A bonnie tale,” said 
Ketuarah Kissock,\a rosy widow fre 
Tynron Kirk, “ that the burr dockan 
sould scorn the stately lily. ‘It would 
be a pleasant thing even to lose by the 
side o’ sic a sonsie young lad.” —The 

outh smiled and said, “ If thou wilt 

my partner, I have seen as great & 
marvel happen as the kirn-cut of cori 
coming to as sackless hands as thine 
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and mine—and thy hand, too, is one 
of the whitest.”—“ Fair fa’ thy weel 
fyured face,” said Keturah, for a wi- 
dow speaks with a freer spirit than a 
maiden, and has fewer of those coy 
and malicious airs which unwon and 
unworn nymphs possess, “ I have not 
heard sic a kindly word sin the depar- 
ture o’ my ain puir Edie. I’ll warrant 
ll mind him weel, Ronald, my kind- 
lad—the first time I saw him was 
ata Thornhill Fair, and the last time 
I saw him was gaun coffin’d owre the 
hill to the auld kirk-yard o’ Dunscore.” 
And uttering a half-suppressed sigh, 
she turned aside—seemed to try the 
keenness of her sickle, and dropt some 
tears to the memory of her lost lord. 
. While these arrangements were ma- 
king, my fair Cameronian charge came 
suddenly to my side, and, putting a 
reap-hook in my hand, while she re- 
tained its fellow in her own, said in a 
low voice, ‘* Mark, I see nought to 
hinder you and me from helping to 
ive a hot brow to this bevy of notable 
empers. See, there’s the upland fowk, 
| cut the corn as slow as a moth 
eat into ane o’ their tartan plaids 
—there’s small fear o’ them—then 
there's kemping Tam Niveson, wha 
ance in the heat o’ the harvest field 
noticed nae that his rig was reaped, 
and that he had shorn a rood of whins, 
till the bandsman pricked his knuckles ! 
he lives, honest chield, on the fame of 
this visionary darke, and winna mo- 
lest man with his sickle mair. Then 
there’s Ronald Rodan”—and her eyes 
became darker as she spoke—‘“ and his 
rosie widow—Keturah winna heed her 
hook for locking at him—see if she 
bina gazing under his eyelids even 
how as piteously as if she saw a mote 
—and for Ronald himself, he’s a dex- 
terous kemper till some hair-brain’d 
comes in his head—and he’s 
seldom without sic visitation—and 
then 2 dame o’ fourscore years and four 
inay win the kirn for him—Sae, Mark, 
my lad, let us try ; and gin ye’ll pro- 
mise to cut the corn as cleverly as when 
ee it by the side o’ bonnie Mar 
willie ie of Nether Banfeggan, 
dinna ken"but I might bribe ye wi’ a 
cannie hour at gloaming-fa’ under the 
hazel bower birks, and noane o’ a’ the 
Boons be the wiser for’t.”—‘ Indeed, 
my bonnie Mary,” I said, tremblin 
with joy, “ the rosie widow of Ronal 
Rodan will not look oftener in his dark 
eyes than I shall look in thine ; how 


can f think on kirns, and such a sweet 
and beautiful one beside me ?”— 
** Mark Macrabin,” said the fair Ca- 
meronian, interrupting me, and with 
a smile of a mild but austere compo- 
sure which sinks surer to the heart 
than the merriest look, ‘ remember 
the boding words of the departing wo- 
man—it’s no for nought the dying 
speak”—And she laid ‘het long white 
and trembling fingers on my hand and 
looked in my face, while her heart 
heaved as though it would sunder the 
cambric on her bosom. 

At this moment the harvest-horn 
blew the signal blast ; the sickles were 
instantly in motion, and the corn sunk 
before us in a straight line from side 
to side. On reaching the first landing, 
we found an ample breakfast prepared 
for us on the summit of a small green 
knoll. A line of wooden vessels, form- 
ed of variegated staves, and filled with 
whey porridge, appeared drawn in a 
rank as regular as a line of corn-shocks 
on a new reaped field. A line of ram- 
horn spoons, with their shafts stuck 
into the turf, surrounded each break- 
fast vessel, and beside the whole stood 
Marion Morehead, glancing an eye of 
pride on this trim and orderly arrange- 
ment. Over the whole the Cameronian 
poured one of these brief graces so com- 
mon to the harvest field, when the love 
of the husbandman for the gains of the 
earth prevails against a sense of his own 
gifts in devotional eloquence. ‘ Slow 
at meat and slow at wark,” is a favour- 
ite adage among the thrifty dames of 
Caledonia; and on a harvest-field, 
where all is regulated by the nicest 
calculation, it is a matter of prime im- 
portance to be adroit at the use of the 
spoon. Up started kemping Tam Ni- 
veson, and, throwing his spoon on the 
grass as he rose, called out, ‘‘ Loup to 
yere heuks, and may the deel claw the 
elungest,” and every hand as he spoke 
quitting the spoon, seized on the sickle, 
and the corn aie to fall. 

We gained the second landing “— 

t silence and regularity ; but when 
tg hs ourselves up against the third 
and last, it was easy to see, by the trem- 
bling anxiety prevailing from side to 
side, that a keen struggle for superiority 
would ensue. I could not avoid cast~ 
ing a glance over the long line of reap- 
ers as they stood in ready preparation. 
Hamish Machamish, with his pipes in 
order, drew himself behind the High- 
land shearers, and the look of import~ 
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ance which he threw on his brethren 


and on himself was ey by a wave 
of the reap-hook, and a smile from 
Mag Macfarlane, who called out, 
“* Gudesake, Hamish, give the bag of 
melody a merry squeeze, and the tar- 
tan petticoat shall win the gree frae 
the coat of callimanco. Gude right and 
gude reason!” Tam Neiveson stood 
relating his ancient exploit of the hot 
kemp and the rood of furze, which he 
modestly augmented to half an acre ; 
and when he concluded, “ It’s a true 
tale,” said Nancy Currie ; “ for Tam 
has some o’ the whins in his thumbs 
to this hour, and canna keep up his 
rigg against my auld auntie, wha’s 
twafauld with the rhuematics.”—‘‘ Me 
twafauld wi’ the rheumatics!” said 
Nancie’s maiden aunt, standing as 
erectly as she could ; ‘‘ my certie, ye 
clip-tongued cuttie, ye rheumatic weel 
—I havena had a single stound o’ the 
rheumatics these lang seven year—I 
ean walk as straught in my black lea- 
ther shoon as ye can do in yere pink 
slippers, 7 cresting kimmer.” A loud 
laugh told how accurately the maiden’s 
wit had hit right and left, while the 
widow Keturah sharpened her sickle 
till it reminded her, she said, of the gleg 
edge that him that’s awa aye put on 
her harvest tool. “ And I wonder, 
Ronald Rodan, my lad, what makes 
me think on him whenever I look thee 
in the face—his eye was like thine, 
though barely so bright, and oh! its 
glance was kind] y—his leg was sae ta- 
per and sae genty, it was lightsome to 
see him walk before me—and a kiss o” 
my gudeman was gude for the heart- 
burn. I'll never meet wi’. his like 

in ; and yet why should I asperse 
the: handywarks o’ Provideuce : there’s 
nought without its marrow ; and yet 
that’s hardly the truth either, since I 
lack my ain joe and darling.” —And 
she gazed in the fine face of the hand- 
some youth, and sighed for a favour- 
able hour and a convenient justice of 
the peace. Ronald Rodan himself 
stood conspicuous, not by his looks 
alone, but by his dress, from meaner- 
minded persons ; he had laid neither 
coat nor bonnet aside, and seemed 
wholly unconcerned about the issue of 
the approaching contest. My fair Ca- 
meronian looked over the field while she 
whet her sickle, and whispered to me, 
in a tone approaching to intercession, 
«“Dinna forget that 1 have bribed thee 
to do thy best wi’ the promise o’ a gliff 
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loami dler the 'T: io 
at gloaming under the ste 
birks ; I would rather adil &@ wholg 
night to the hour than Ronald 

and yon govan widow should 
us.—Sae hae a single word—that, look 
was a full vow to do thy utmost. 
sae here’s for the kirn.” And the har. 
vest-horn winding as she spoke, the 
sickles were laid to the root of the rj 
grain, and the contest commenced, 
Those on the haft and those on the 
point of the hook exerted themselyeg 
with so much success, that Hamish 
Machamish was compelled to cheer up 
his lagging mountaineers by thecharms 
of his pipe. But the music which 
breathed life and metile into the men 
of the mountains seemed not without 
its influence on those of the plains, 
The Highland sickles, though. kept in 
incessant and rapid motion, could not 
prevent the haft and the point from. 
advancing before them, forming a front 
like the horns of a crescent. . The old 
bandsmen enjoyed the contest ; 
from their conversation alone, I learn 
ed how the field was likely to go, “ I’ge 
tell thee what, Lucas Laurie,” said 
Saunders Creeshmaloof, “ as sure gs 
the seven stars are no aught—and the 
starry elwand will never measure the 
length o’ the lang Bear—that 
singing haspin o’ a callant Ronald Ro- 
dan, and that light-ended, light-head- 
ed—I mean, widow-woman, Keturah, 
will win the kirn o’ Crumacomfort— 
they are foremost by a lang cat loupat 
least.” —‘* Heard ever ony body the 
like o’ that, Saunders Creeshmaloof,” 
said his fellow expounder of shooti 
stars: “ ye have an e’e that couldnae 
tell that a pike staff was langer than 
ane o’ Tam Macgee’s spoolpins ! I sall 
eat a’ the corn, chaff and a’, without 
butter, that the ballad-making lad has 
cut afore our ain sonsie lass o’ Lilly- 
cross and this mettled stripling thats 
her marrow. I wish, however, the lal 
bairn wad take counsel, and no loge 
time by keeking aye in the maiden'’s 
face ilka lauchter he lays down ; and 
may I be suppered wi’ shotten stars on 
the summit 0’ Sere ce gin 
dinna win the kirn.”—I adopted 


self-denying counsel, and tejoiced t 
find the sacrifice was rewarded with, 
success. “ It’s a bonnie sight, Gude, 
man o’ Crumacomfort,” said another 
bandsman, as he hooded a stook be 
hind me ; “I say its a bonnie sight. 


see sae mony stark youths and 
ping kimmers streaking themse 
12 
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anges ¥ to the harvest darke.Heeh ! 
that sonsie widow Keturah be a 
proud ane-she’s matrowed wi’ the 
proudest ‘piece o’ man’s flesh in the 
vied Ae. He’s a clever lad, —— 
he be’a proud ane ; he tasts-his sickle 
sieglegly round the corn, and rolls'a 
raichoer like'a little sheaf, and yet 
looks sae heedless a’ the’ while, as gin 
he*were framing some fule ballad. I 
wad counsel him to cast’ aside that 
plick-and-blue bird bounet, wi’ its 
hassoe 0’ feathers. See, see; how he 
makes ‘them’ fan aye the hot’ brow o° 
the widow, and oh! but she blinks 
blythely for’t—Conscience, gudeman ! 
wer't no for thy well-fa’ard Mary and 
het narrow, they wad win’ the kirn— 
they’ré within a stane-cast 0’ the land- 
rit bone 


"he Highland piper, ‘whose mu- 
sie had augmented as we proceeded, 
now blew a perfect hurticanie, and the 
sitkles moved faster and faster; but 
~ they kept time with the musi¢ 
like'the accuracy of a marching regi- 
ment, they failed to obtain the smallest 
visible advantage, arid thé unintelli- 
gible clattering and muttering ‘they 
rdised ‘resembled the outcry of a dis- 
tiitbed flock of geese. ** Deel blaw ye 
sduth fora pose o’ gowd, and take ye 
to. the Highlands wi’ the same wind 
again, gin I can make ye gaiti the half 
length o” my chanter on thae brain- 
wade bairns on the haft and point.— 
id, gin I had them in Glentourach- 

, where deel hate grows but braken, 
wi’ a straught blade, instead 0’ a bow- 
ed atie ih my neeve, I wad turn the 
best, 0" them f”’—So sayitig, Hamishi 
Mathamish relinquished ,the contest 
if despair, and the wind’ as it forsook 
is instrument grunted a long and me- 
lincholy whine, like the wind in a clo- 
ven oak, As we approached the land- 
ing, the old bandsmen ran on either 
side, and looked on the concluding con- 
test with accuracy of eye which count- 
ed ‘every handful that remained un- 
shorn, ‘ Conseience ! but that sonsie 
women Keturah merits to be married,” 
tid an old man, whose chin as he 
Walked almost touched the stubble; 
she sha’na want a man though 


“ 
1‘dhould take her mysel—she. makes 
the corn fa’ afore her like the deyour- 
fire.” And she would be an 
seful woman t’ye, Roger,” said an- 
other old man, whose prolonged cough 


as he spoke seemed 


ike a kirkyard 
Vou. VIII. 
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echo ; '* she wad thake ye a drib but- 
tered gruel, ‘and’ have aye something 
cozie ahd warm’ for ye whan ye daun- 
dered hame at rei a «And I can 
tell ye,” said one of their companions, 
‘gin’ that ¢allant Ronald Rodan’ wad 
give up the gowk-craft o’ ballad ma- 
king and bide by the craft o” cutting 
corn -and passing the sharp coulter 
through the greensward, he wadnae 
hae his fellow atween Cosinéon: and 
€aerlaverock ; and I shouldnae grudge 
him my daughter Penny Holiday, wi’ 
a tocher o’ twal hundred as bontie 
merks as e’er were minted.” 

While this conversation passed, the 
exertions of all seemed redoubled. It 
was a beautiful sight to see the rows of 
tall stooks ranked behind—the standing 
corn before diminished to a mere rem- 
nant, with half an hundred bright 
sickles glimmering in perpetual motion 
at its root, and the busy movement of 
so many fair and arixious faces shining 
with the dews of toil—the motion of 
enrling haffet locks and white hands, 
and so many grey-haired men awaiting 
to commend the victor. ‘ I may gae 
seek out the kirn-cut o’ corn,” said old 
Hugh Halbertson, “ and dress and 
daikert out wi’ lily white ribbons as 
gayley as I please, and a’ for my ain 
bonny Mary o’ Lilycross.”—Even as 
the’old man spoke, the four sickles on 
the haft and poiiit reached the end at 
once, and so close were their compa- 
nions, that ere John Macmuckle con- 
cluded his flourish on the harvest- 
horn, the corn was all lying on the 
bands. Ronald Rodan taking at the 
same time his horn from the hands of 
one of the bandsmen, winded it so loud, 
and even melodious, that Ae water re- 
turned the echo from every double of 
her stream, the shepherd shouted on 
the hill, and the numerous reapers of 
neighbour Boons, sta jog ee sickles, 
waved them around their heads at every 
repeated flourish of the horn. An old 
bandsman conversant with the tradi- 
tional ceremonies of winning harvest- 
kirns, took the last and reserved cut of 
corn, and, braiding it into two locks, 
crowned my fair Cameronian ‘partner 
with one and the buxom Keturah with 
the other, who stood shedding the 
moisture with her white hands from 
her long hair, and giving the cooling 
breeze free admission to a white an 
shapely neck, glancing her blue eyes 
all the while on ae Id Rodan. 
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Having cooled, our. brows and tem- 
ples in. he neighbouring stream, we 
were agreeably surprised with the ap- 
pearance of vessels full of curds and 
cream, accompanied with that delicious 
soft cake which the maidens of Dum- 
fries-shire bake from wheat flour, min- 
gled with potatoes. This enabled us 
to bear the distance of the dinner-hour 
with patience ; for a more regular and 
substantial entertainment was prepa- 
ring in the mansion of Lilly-cross. 
Hamish Machamish, over whom dis- 
appointment had flown like a cloud, 
snatched up the instrument, which 
failed in exciting the hands of his kins- 
men in the harvest-field, but which, 
addressing its voice to the feet, called 
up to the sward with a bound High- 
lander and Lowlander ; and even the 
old men forgot their grey hairs for a 
moment, and taba we. dance with 
the alacrity of seventeen. On the banks 
of the rivulet were several patches of 
flat green sward, nibbled smooth by 
the sheep, and studded thickly in spring 
with the earliest gowans ; on these the 
dance began; and the sound of feet, 
and the laugh, and the shout, made all 
the stream-banks ring and re-murmur. 

So passed the hours of afternoon, 
and ere the sun had reached the sum- 
mit. of the pasture-hills of Keir, we 
began our march for Lilly-cross, and 
music and mirth, and noisy joy and 
open laughter, accompanied us. And 
mirth and prank no less abounded in 
the sober mansion of the Cameronian. 
As I entered the door, the milk-maid 
showered a whole reaming cap-full of 
cream on my head, and ed out, 
**Confound ye, callan, wad ye bring 
cauldrife winter at yere back without 
something to creesh her frozen mou’? 
—take that, and cannie Crummie will 
gie cream at Candlemas.” I rewarded 
the nymph of the milking-pail by a 
kiss, which returned to her face and 
bosom a moiety of the rich liquid—she 
flew into a dark corner to avoid another 
from Ronald Rodan, who had not esca- 
ped her libation,—there she received 
a. caress from old Hugh Halberson, 
whose black and stubbly beard shone, 
moistened in cream, by the exploit. 
Even the douce Cameronian elder re- 

warded, his household for a twelve- 
months’ austerity, by partaking of their 
mirth, and giving a loose to the honest 

-joy, of his nature, which penitential 

devotion had long dammed up. . He 





‘rebuked the increasing extravagance in 
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that arch, tone which marie 
newal of the offence; and, mee 
with the upland maiden, Mag M 
lane, whose lips looked. provokingly en. 
ticing, he bestowed on them the bene, 
diction of a kiss, saying, There!’ 
that’ll enable thee to keep thae rosie 
lips out o’ harm’s way till lips mair to, 
thy liking cast up.” Nor was the wi 
dow Keturah neglected—when shehad 
submitted with a “ haud awa, wilfy] 
man ; lips havenae been laid on me 
since a twelmonth afore Roodsmags,” 
—to the salute of Ronald Rodan— 
“* Come, let me hae a mouthfou toog 
the widow’s mite,” said the Camero. 
nian elder ; and a clamorous smack of 
Keturah’s lips told how willingly the 
request was conceded.—* Hout, 
awa, gudeman o’ Crumocomfort,” said 
the widow ; “ preserve us, Marion 
Morehead, your ain gudeman, douga 
and decent as I aye took him to be, is 
the wantonest o’ us a’, young though 
we are.” A certain maiden of discreet 
years exclaimed, “Ay, sirs, buty 
fowk be daft,” and hid herself ing 
dark corner, to provoke the salute that 
no one threatened her with. “ Y. 
diels !” said auld Archibald Brydone, 
—five-and-thirty, faith! yet, auldas 
yere horn is, ye're welcome to a 
smack.” 

In the midst of all this singular mer. 
riment, who was merrier than Hamish 
Machamish and his Highlanders; pa 
laughed, they leaped, and shouted am 
yelloched, “‘heugh! heugh! troth, Ha- 
mish ! troth, Ion! troth, Gillivert !” 
and the piper called out, in the ecsta- 
cy of enjoyment, “ Got! she hasnae 
been sae blythe since Hiver Macivor, 
and plack Peter Tarbet, and her, kiss- 
ed the six and the seven lass at the 
Brigg o’ Johnstone.” Even Marion 
Morehead, demure and sedate as she 
seemed, and looking on the revelry 
with an eye in which devotion appeat- 
ed to weigh how far it could go wi 
out compromising its character, moved 
by the boundless joy of the scene, was 
observed to whisper some curious coul- 
sel in the ear of Ronald Rodan, to give 
variety of mirth. The Cameronian 
elder himself, unbonnetting, laid hi 
arm round her neck, and said, “ Bless 
thee, thou art a dainty lass yet,—I haye 
seen thee on a day the pride of seven 
parishens.” While all this went, for- 
ward, one of the bandsmen ascendeda 
hillock, and, putting the haryest-hern 
to his mouth, winded it three distinct 
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siieh.‘to warn’ the neighbours to the 
aerry-making and the joys of the kirn. 
“t have heard, that in the homely 
sinusements and observances at the 
céseof a Scottish harvest, certain learn- 
ed men, who call themselves antiqua- 
rans, have discovered the remains of 
heathen ceremonies, and raised scru- 
ples and doubts in pious bosoms on the 
Christian legitimacy of holding com- 
union with a maiden’s lips, and dan- 
cing to the heathen melody of flute and 
ipe. It is certainly to be lamented 
that the remains of the Druidic Baal 
and Ashtaroth should still be visible in 
the land, and that our sons and daugh- 
ters should continue to worship those 
dormant divinities at a kirn-feast or a 
Christmas pastime, when the cleft- 
wood burns so brightly. To learn that 
the Scottish bregwort, or mead, so 
plentiful at a harvest supper, is the 
sélf-same drink with which the vota- 
ties of Rimmon cheered themselves, 
may well alarm a devout mind; and 
rally there are so many relics of an- 
cient superstition still lingering in the 
land, and worshipped under the delu- 
ing and endearing names of ‘‘ Gude 
all has-beens,” that the amount dis- 
turbs the repose of those unfortunate 
ts before whom the will-o’-wisp 
tern of the Antiquarian Society has 
been glimmering. For my own part, it 
mnattered little to me whether the vene- 
rable grey-headed peasants, who came 
hastening from hilland glen at the sound 
of the harvest-horn, were acquainted 
that the pastime they came to partake 
of was of that perilous kind called hea- 
thenish, or whether the damsel, who, 
with snooded locks and jimp boddice, 
tripped joyously by the side of some 
favoured peasant, was darting a bright 
lance over a rank of rustics, who, in 
er imagination, were alike influenced 
by the love she so plenteously shower- 
| from her eyes, and the melody of 
Rimmon’s sworn ministers, the Low 
land pipe and fiddle. In the mind of 
the Cameronian elder, these scruples 
were entirely overclouded and lost in 
the boundless joy of the moment. The 
sparkling of his eyes, as, with palm 
smiting on palm, he welcomed themen, 
and, with lip laid warmly to lip, he 
welcomed the maidens, bore token 
‘alone of that active spirit of friendship 
and charity,—glimmerings of which 
Men may trace in the days of darkness 
Of the Scottish Cimbri. 
~The harvest dinner-table, though 
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arranged by ‘no other handsthan those 
of my fair Cameronian Mary; ‘present-' 
ed various dishes’ which’ scrupulous 
Presbyterians might have sought scrip- 
ture warrant for consuming ; they were 
dubious compounds, and aimed their 
descent from Moloch himself, or the 
Lady of the Seven Hills; or the culi- 
nary good taste of the ambitious Hie~ 
rarchy. But, as among sea-faring men 
there is no Sunday in seven fathom of 
water,’so there are times when the con- 
science, which has held severe rule over 
the stomach, and administered meagre 
soup instead of the fatness of rams and - 
bulls, relinquishes her sway, and, cast- 
ing her bridle on the neck of appetite, 
lets it stray among the flesh-pots of 
the heathen. Even so it happened at 
the harvest dinner of the Cameronian. 
Hamish Machamish and his upland 
companions heeded not whether the 
puddings and haggis were'stuffed with 
scripture-prohibited blood and meal or 
nat spices, but let loose their 

nives and spoons with a licence and 
free-will which the sanction of the Ge- 
neral Assembly would have failed to 
increase ; while the Lowlanders them- 
selves, who with Christian scruples 
had heathen stomachs, assisted their 
Highland auxiliaries so effectually that 
the vast dinner-heap of the Cameronian 
sank before their knives as fast as the 
ripe corn fell under their sickles in the 
field. Besides the general license of the 
time for this unscrupling consumption 
of food, the impatience of the young 
men for the dance assisted its speedy 
disappearance. The dinner seemed an 
impediment in the high-way of mirth, 
and no labour of the noble art of cook- 
ery was ever sooner demolished: 

A brief grace was ‘barely endured, 
when out gushed a flood of young and 
over-boiling spirits to the barn, which, 
clean swept,and lighted by candles, fast- 
ened to the walls in cloven sticks, above 
dancing height, presented ample room 
for entertainment. A fiddler, whose in- 
strument had delighted thesitnple hus- 
bandmen of the vale of Ae for several 
generations, and the tone'of which was 
as distinguishable above the ordinary 
note of all mercenary erowds ‘as' tlie 
voice of her we love is sweeter than the 
voice of all other maidens, seated himself 
on a sack of corn, and ey passitig 
his thumb o’er the extended thairm, 
it emitted a sound as pleasant and as 
shrill ‘as the spring-note of the black- 
bird. ‘The floor was instantly filled 
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with youths and maidens, and the fid- 
dler, slaunting his ear along thestrings, 
and smiling, conscious of the glory of 
his craft, drew a gallant bow, and away 
bounded the impatient peasants, ma- 
king the roof-tree quiver, from gabel 
to gabel, with the fall of their feet on 
the pine-floor. It was a scene capable 
of infusing the love of dancing into the 
most intractable feet. The waving of so 
many beautiful heads of hair, the beam- 
ing of so many bright eyes among those 
luxuriant tresses, the motion of so 
many white hands, and the descent of 
somany sympathetie feet, inexactmea- 
surement to the note of the fiddle, 
operated on the performers like intoxi- 
cation. The faded eyes of the old fid- 
dler waxed brighter and brighter as he 
witnessed the effects of the inspiration 
which he poured from his thairms 
among the multitude. On the beau- 
tiful Highland maiden, Mag Mac- 
farlane, he threw one glance, and on 
the rosie young widow, Keturah, an- 
other ; and every look he gave he drew 
a nobler bow and poured a deeper 
strain. At length his eye fell on my 
sweet Cameronian Mary, who was dan- 
cing with that native ease and modest 
grace which became the daughter of 
so devout a father. Her temple-locks 
danced in clusters to the motion of her 
feet, and her eye beamed with that 
holy light which inspires reverence and 
love. Theold man addressed his speech 
to his fiddle: ‘‘ Thou mayest be a 
rene piece o’ timmer as ever bore me- 
odious thairm, for many a white foot 
and merry black eye have bounded and 
laughed as the alan bow d o'er 
thee ; but, by the powers o’ horse hair, 
and the magic o’ thairms!—never to 
speak o’ my right hand, that has the 
craft to make the dumb speak,—I 
never saw a sweeter maid nor a 
fairer dancer than that Cameronian 
quean, Mary Macmuckle. May the 
fiend clap his flint hoof on my bass- 
string, and mar its merry-making, gin 
I ever heard a foot that mingled its 
sounds sae melodiously with the mu- 
sic. Ane wad swear the lassie’s foot 
was a part o’ the instrument.” While 
my fair Cameronian danced with such 
modest glee and grace as to attract uni- 
versal notice, her father and mother, ac- 
companied by several old farmers, and 
shepherds, and cotters, entered the 
barn, and seated themselves around a 
large table, dispensing looks over the 
youthful assembly, by which the mirth 
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was regulated. . A huge bowl), 


full of rich punch, which, in Jamey, 


Johnstone’s opinion, equalled one of 
the lakes of Lochmaben,—“ as nag, 
single man could ever see the bottom, 
o’ the tane or the tither,”—diffused g, 
smoke, so thick and so fragrant as in. 
duced Hugh Halberson to declare, that 
he heard the very mice cheeping jn, 
the riggen for gladness. In this:pogl 
of inspiration the ancient worthies of, 
Glenz vale sought solace and refresh. 
ment from the fatigues of harvest, 
not without whispering a sad word or: 
two about the annually diminishi 
number of their coevals. From another 
bowl, which formed a kind of supple 
mental pond of punch to the basin on 
the table, a variety of quaighs and cups) 
kept up a diligent communication with 
the dancers ; and, as the night advan. 
ced, a basket full of country dainties 
followed the vessels ; for good cheer ig 
the stuff that mirth is made of. The 
old men, as they became warm with the 
music and the presence of so much 
youth and beauty, laid their bonnets 
aside, and rivalled the swains in the 
grace, if not in the activity of dancing. 
** Eh, sirs!” said the rosie widow Kee 
turah, “ the last time I danced was at 
a Lochmaben market, and the lad I 
danced with is lying low and lonely in 
the cold kirk-yard mools. He wore 
boot-hose, and was weel arrayed ; for 
he had twa tap-coats and a plaid on. He 
came to me wi’ a binge and a bow, and 
said, Lass, will ye dance ? and I said, I, 
caredna. And, oh, sirs! I mind the 
very tune they played—it was “ Bab 
at the bowster.” Wha wad hae thought 
then that I should haud his head? 
the death-pang, and greet o’er hisgrave 
in Kirkmehoe kirk-yard !—We maun 
a’ gang that gate at last, whether we 
sigh or sing.—Preserve me, bodie!” 
addressing the fiddler, ‘ ye’ll souk the 
laggin-gird off the quaigh, and mar 
yere sawn and our mirth. Come, 
gie the horse-hair to the thairms, my 
cunning auld carle, and kittle us out 
Nelly Weems; or haith my feet will 
grow to the floor.” 

In the middle of our mirth, a loud 
knocking was heard at the door; the 
dance ceased, and the meeting, late 80 
joyous, became as mute and still as the 
summer air. The old husbandmen who 


had been leaning in a ring round my , 


fair Cameronian, whose feet beat witch 


craft to more hearts than mine, all res” 


tired to their seats, and, with an eyé 
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comicexpectation, looked towardsthe 
i. on which the knocks continued 
tobe repeated. Young Ronald Rodan, 
with a voice of assumed churlishness, 
demanded, “‘ Who comes so late to mar 
harvest mirth?” A rough loud 
our ° 
yoice nded,—** Ay! wha think 
ess questioner ? Wha should 
n be but Auld Glenae, seeking in sor- 
row for'a night’s lodging—and wad ra- 
ther make mirth than mar it—let him 
inand take a look at him.” The youth 
accordingly opened the door, and a 
strange figure stalked slowly in, and 
on the meeting with a look of 
comic consciousness and alarm. I could 
not imagine, for some time, whether 
this ancient mendicant was a real pa- 
triarchal , or a peasant prepared 
tomake a dramatic representation for 
the amusement of the meeting. From 
beneath an unusual projection of bon- 
net, in which the feathers of the tail of 
a midden cock supplied the place of 
the eagle’s wing, streamed out a pro- 
fusion of hair as white and abundant 
as a well combed head of the longest 
fax, and might have graced the robe 
of my fair Cameronian herself. The 
garment, something like a. Spanish 
mantle, over which these ringlets fell, 
had, I afterwards learned, been worn 
by the doughty portioner of Bonshaw 
at the battle of Drumclog, and remain- 
ed as a relique among the Cameroni- 
ans. In order to give devotion some 
of that gall of bitterness, in which sec- 
tarian creeds are so wonderously pre- 
served, the garment of the persecutor 
was hung before the possessor’s eyes— 
then anathemas abounded, and the de- 
sroging angel was placed in the path 
of all other creeds and persuasions. A 
large pike-staff served as a support to 
this apparition, who, almost bent two- 
fold, and tottering with the oppression 
of seeming years, awaited the tardy de- 
cision of the youth. Ronald Rodan, 
surveying him from foot to head, with 
a look of unlimited curiosity, thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘* Ye seem a thriftless 
and fizzenless carle ; what can ye do 
fora night’s lodging ? Can ye prepare 
hemp for the wheel ?” “ Brake hemp, 
my bonnie lad,” said the mendicant, in 
a tone of great submission and sorrow 
—“let me keep my hands lang frae 
touching that detested weed ; muckle 
ado hae I had to keep a tenderer place 
than my hands frae’t. I wish the knave 
who sows such evil seed, to be choked 
inhisown production.” “ Aweel, thrift- 
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less bodie,” said the youth, half iri scorn 
and commiseration, “ ‘can ye kame 
wool ? that’s dainty wark for sic a daid- 
len bodie.” ‘“‘ Kame wool,” said the old 
man in Bonshaw’s mantle, with a smile 
and a look of.pure satisfaction ; *‘ con- 
science, there was nae sic a kamer o” 
wool in the port of pleasant Nith, and 
the green glen of Ae, to boot, in an- 
cient days, as Auld Glenae. But if he 
ever touch sic gear again, I’se give ye 
leave to sew him up in a shroud of se~ 
venteen hunder linen, wi’ a saft sappy 
young lass aside him. Conscience! gang 
and ask Kate Corson ginI canna handle — 
woo rarely. Only for touching some 
ance or twice, in my daffin, the hem o’ 
an woollen garment, I had to endure sic 
rebuke and scorn afore a hale congre- 
gation, I’ll never be my ain man again, 
that’s certain.” ‘ Indeed, honest look- 
ing man,” said the youth, “I pity thy 
fecklessness—but thy white hairs—and 
whiter never came under the hackle, 
canna buy thy up-putting. What d’ye 
say to binding sheaves behind a rank 
of sonsie young lasses?” ‘* Aye, there 
now,” said the reverend dramatist, 
** that sounds mair like a Christian 
proposal—put me as near to the lasses, 
and as far frae the sheaves as ye like ; 
and yet this hard cough would make 
the pleasure o’ my presence dubious. 
Dost thou think, youth, that warld’s 
flesh can last for ever >—Look at my 
gray haffets—gray did I say? they’re 
as white as the unsunned snow, and as 
ripe for the grave as the bent corn is 
for the sickle. Besides, its a matter o” 
special reservation atween me and m 
conscience, never to stoop and bind. 
I think there be scripture warrant for 
that?” “ Truly, old man,” said Ro- 
nald Rodan, “ the dark road and you 
maun get speedily acquaint, unless ye 
can gie some return for kindness—ye'll 
no be able to clean the laggen o’ a sup- 
per cog, unless some handy hizzie help 
e wit.” “ A supper dish, and a gude 
orn spoon! just let Auld Glenae see 
them, he wad do muckle to oblige ye, 
and wad drink ye’re best browst, to 
show he had nae ill will to the house. 
NowIbegintounderstand ye.” ‘Gude 
truly, my auld man,” said the youth, 
‘thou art but a daunderer a-down the 
dyke sides, and can lie in the sun and 
warm thee, while the sweat of sore la- 
bour reeks on honest men’s brows—yet 
unwilling am I to turn the footsteps, 
even of the thriftless, frae the thresh- 
hold of Lillycross ; yet something thou 
10 
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must do to purchase & bield by ; so 
make thy election, and be ready to re- 
deem thy speech by deeds.” “ Fair fa’ 
thee, youth,” said the old man, with 
a voice dropping into the most persua- 
sive softness, “ that’s spoke with the 
tongue of discretion. Sae I shall even 
make mine election. I’m faun away, 
waes me, from the pith of strapping 
manhood, and am nae better than a 
thrashed head of wheat, or a shelled 

—all, therefore, that I dow do, 
gaun down the back o’ the hill o’ life, 
is to shorten the way with a sang. Sae, 
therefore, youth, I shall sing thee a 
sang of kirk feud with my own proper 
self—may ye all have the grace to lis- 
ten, and he sense to profit by my verse.” 
So saying, Auld Glenae strode into the 
middle of the floor, and the fiddler, 
who was conversant with this amusing 
kind of interlude, prepared his instru- 
ment for the ancient and provincial 
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tune which accompanies the 
al ballad. ‘The old man, with man 
awkward obeisence, bespoke the att, 
tion of the meeting—then layin 
his bonnet, he said: “* Au e 
must first hallow his lips for the task, 
and suddenly striding up toa toy 
oung maiden from the mootliaitah 
tanowad on her a clamorous iss, 
which was echoed back by the laugh. 
ter of the audience, and the 
blushing from brow to bosom, exclaim. 
ed, with true northern naivete, ‘Haj 
bodie, but ye’re wondrousat fourscore!* 
—The old man began with a tongue 
in which good will seemed struggli 
with the infirmities of age, to fit his 
voice to the note of the fiddle, while 
Ronald Rodan took one of those rude 
pipes, made of sycamore, the common 
manufacture of schoolboys knives, with 
which he swelled the repetitions of the 
song with singular ease and effect. 


AULD GLENAE. 


I am a silly auld man, gaun hirpling over a tree ; 

And fain would I wooe a young lass, gin the kirk would let me be. 
For if a’ my duds would grow into cozie hawslock claithing, 

O, I could wooe a young lass as weel as the wisest breathing. 


2. 


Though sapless, silly, and dry as the thrashes flinging tree, 

For courting a quean in the dark, the kirk came haunting me. 

One cried, puir Auld Glenae, wi’ brow sae bald and hoary, 

Ye have sinned, like sweet seventeen, and the parson will devour ye. 


3. 


I louted me low to the ground, wi’ many a grunt and groan, 

But the fiend a word spake I, for this choking cough came on. 

At last I broke out with a sob, ‘ Ye corbie craws o’ the session, 
Wha croak o’er the failings o’ flesh, I’se make ye a frank confession. 


4. 


so the bonnie stream o’ Glenae, mang the lang and dewy grass, 
There, just for charity’s sake, I spake kind to a beggar lass. 


Fair fa’ thy charity, sir, its as gude in my 
_ But beware o’ my awmous powks, else they 


5. 


uch as siller ; 
make thee as white as the miller. 


Ye’re a wondrous wight, quoth she, and loving, and leash, and leal ; 
And gin ye'll be kind again, I'll gie a’ my wee pickle meal.” 

The elders gloomed and glowered—the priest was less than civil. 

I mind nae how he began, but he ended with death and the devil. 


6. 


Ye maidens sae rosie and jimp, as ye wander by stream and wood, 
Come call on Auld Glenae, he can do ye a power o’ good. 

It's sweet to woo when the moon in heaven aboon is beaming ; 

It’s a golden planet, I trow, and rules the wits o’ women, 
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ing could surpass, in rustic drol- 
Bye curious extravagance, the 
nanner in which the representative of 
“Glenae delivered this rude and 
editional rhyme. The snows and 
frosts of age seemed to thaw as he ‘re 

; his voice, at first tremblin 

and weak, and interrupted by painfu 
ing, waxed stronger and strong-~ 

er; and ere it reached the third verse, 
was as loud and sonorous as the note 
ofa Cameronian precentor, when three 
acres of believers, on a hill side, call for 
his deepest and fullest note. Kindling 
too, as it seemed, with the progress of 
the rhyme, and the instrumental ac- 
companiments, and forgetting theinfir- 
mities of years, he proceeded to dance 
a wild kind of hornpipe, which seem- 
ed of a kindred spirit with his verse, 
and kept exact time with the air of the 
ballad. The very luxury of the theme, 
and all its associations, together with 
some powerful punch, ministered by a 
willing maiden or two ; and which he 
imbibed without any manifest inter- 
ruption to his labours, seemed com- 
pletely to intoxicate the dramatist ; in 
the last verse, he reeled and fell, and, 
extended as he was on the floor, his 
heels, and staff, and head, beat audi- 
ble time, and the song was completed 

amid unextinguishable laughter. 

My love for ancient peasant lore, and 
the joy that I feel in submitting such 
arich and curious relique to the curi- 
osity of mankind, without emendation 
or mitigation, can only be calculated 
by those rare and learned spirits, who 
revere the scrupulous accuracy of Jo- 
seph Ritson, a the commendable and 
gainful credulity of an antiquarian col- 
lector of the poetic crumbs of Caledo- 
nia. The widow Keturah testified her 
delight, by clapping her hands before 
her face, and laughing so loudly, as to 
be audible above the swell of the song. 
“Ye're a funny auld man,—and gin 
i call in by my gate end, ye shall 
ave a gowpin o’ meal for an awmous, 
and a drap o’ the best o’t—eh, sirs, but 
him whase head’s laigh and happed, 
was fond o’ that sinfu’ sweet sang ; and 
Imind o’ him ance acting and singing 
himself—he had on straw boots—on 
aye—on aye—and I’m sure Kate Kel- 
loch and me laughed till ye might have 
bound us wi ‘straes—I’ll never see his 
marrow again, though I should be mar- 
ried to-morrow.” The Highland dam- 
sel gazed with a look of consternation 
at the approach of the mendicant, but 
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she soon changed her gaze for that of 
uncontroulable mitth, hed. she saw 
the fantastic gambols he ae Sap 
and heard the words of the ballad. My 
Cameronian maiden alone was unmo- 
ved by the labours of the dramatist, 
and sat and looked on him, and on the 
meeting, with the mild but sorrowful 
composure of monumental marble. As 
the representative of the licentious por- 
tioner of Glenae was raised from the 
floor by the hands of two peasants, the 
door suddenly opened, and an ancient 
alms-man, or strolling mendicant, ad- 
vanced, eyeing, with a look of no ordi- . 
nary wrath, this counterfeit present- 
ment of himself. “ What!” exclaim- 
ed the stranger, “ wilt thou presume 
to forestall the beggarman’s stock of 
evening pastime? I swear by my right 
hand pock, called muckle macfen— 
and I swear by its companion, called 
little macfen—I also swear by that no- 
table bag under my crutch arm, call- 
led oxter-gell, and by that greedy poc- 
ket, called pouch apron, and all my 
bags before and behind, to break thy 
knaves neck wi’ this ashen crutch, if 
thou dost not instantly make thyself 
scarce in this goodly company.” And 
suiting the deed to the word, he lifted 
up a stick, partaking of the offensive 
natures of crutch and pike-staff, and 
seemed about to deal the counterfeit 
mendicant a blow of no friendly kind. 
But the merry old man, with an agi- 
lity worthy of seventeen, snatched up 
the raw skin ofa sheep, which he found 
ready at his foot, in which he shroud- 
ed the head and shoulder of this new 
candidate for sympathy, and pulling off 
a piece of the purest flax from his head, 
which had passed current for snowy 
locks, he threwit on the floor, and dart- 
ed out at the door, leaving the audience 
convulsed with laughter, and shouting 
out, “* Bravely done, Penpont.” 

Our attention was soon recalled to 
the mendicant before us, whose ancient 
looks had the same demand upon our 
reverence as his predecessor. He seem- 
ed equipped after the beggar in the old 
song : 

His wallets a-fore and a-hint did hing, 

In as gude order as wallets could be, 
And a lang kale gulley hung down by his 

side ; 

And a muckle nowte horn to rowt on-had 

he. 


He thus addressed the Cameronian 
elder :—** Goodman of Lillycross, ye 
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have cut the last hookful of standing brief sang, sac be'et that itilackpds 
oan, and re it winter to the land Jang screeds o'. sheer nonsense,: d 
—fair fa’ ye, for with winter comes choruses, and is nac made upig'inp M 

joy and song, and minstrel mirth, and ning streams, and growing 

an old man’s tale will be rewarded by lint-white: locks 0” lasses,”..) Y 
a patient ear, and a penny siller.” ‘We man, taking the instrument ‘ 
hae nae time now, yedonard churl,” fiddler, proceeded to sing the fo fi 
aid Hugh Halbertson, “to listen to song, which has been long cum B 
‘Iang tales ; see nae ye the lasses impa- among the humble mendicanty jf al 
tient, to spring ; and hear nae ye the Dumfries-shire, to a tune which, gegy p 
anxious thrumming of the Crowder’s ed to spring from the same pom ir 
fiddle? We might find ye lugs for a the song :— sh fe 

a 
THE BEGGARMAN’S SONG. 7 \ 
1. ' i 
Were la king, a crowned king, : 
Hearken and hear how I would ryng— ‘ 
Gude croudy in my crapin should craw, - 
In gude brown ale I'd douk and drown me, Yr au 


And make my bed ell deep o’ straw, 
With a’ the sacks o’ the town aboon me. 


2. 


Were I a king, a crowned one, 

Hearken how I would keep my throne— 

I'd reign in state, ‘neath the green thorn tree, 
An bed my feet with new pulled rashes ; 
The midnight sage, to counsel me, 

Should be a pair o’ kilted lasses. 


3. 


Were I a king, with gold on my brow, 
Hearken and hear how I would do— 

I’d cut the craigs o’ the farmer’s tykes, 
And pu’ the tongue o’ my lady’s messan, 
And burn the stocks, and break the jougs, 
And win the blythesome beggar’s blessing. 


4. 


Were I a king, and a sword by my side, 
Hearken and hear how I woula ride— 

I'd pluck the gown o’er the sheriff’s neck, 
Drown priest, and justice, and the sinner. 
Who loves roast-meat should not taste food 
Till a blue-gowns man blest the dinner. 


5. 


Were I a king, with a sceptred hand, 
Thus would I ride, and thus command— 
I'd level the sheep-folds and hen-roosts ; 
And the bonny black-cock of the mountain 
Should be as free to the blue-gown man, 
As the silver fish in flood and fountain. 


6. 


) sa Ia king, and wore a crown; 

Glory to meal-pocks and patched gowns— 

An awmous should be a Carlisle 4 

And the sonsie lass, who spread the bedding, 

Should reign my queen, and E would fling 

Black stool and sackcloth sark to the midden. ad 
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esingular grace and glee with 
Gh this rude Ea characteristic old 


fallad was sung obtained abundant 


use ; nor was the skill and agility 
Te which he se a 
mpaniment, undeserving of no- 

ei Sometinies he kept the fiddle 
to his chin with becoming gravity, or 
shifted it to the crown of his head, and 
placed it behind his back, maintain- 
ing the harmony necessary to the per- 
formance through all those evolutions. 
When the mendicant ceased, all the 
old men and matrons rose, and, swath- 
ing themselves in their mauds, drank 
a farewell cup to the welfare of Lilly- 
cross, and its hospitable proprietor ; 
and, issuing forth among the clear 
moonlight, gathered their children 
around them, and proceeded home- 
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wards, The mirth of the harvest-kirn, 
restrained by the presence of so many 
austere and devout personages, rose 
loud and louder ; and the augmenting 
din overtook the departing nts, 
who listened with a smile, and thought 
of the days of their youth. The fi % 
cherished by a fuller and a stronger 
cup, drew a bolder and a merrier bow ; 
and the swains, cheered by the frank- 
ness and condescension of the remain- 
ing damsels, became boundless in their 
joy, and made the barn-roof shake to 
its remotest rafter. Sometime before 
morning, the Cameronian elder winded 
his horn, the fiddler returned his in- 
strument to its case, and the merry 
reapers of Lillycross resumed the usual 
sanctity of their exterior, under the de- . 
votional influence ofits pious proprietor. 





HYMN 
To the Night Wind. 


Unbridled Spirit, throned upon the lap 
Of ebon Midnight, whither dost thou stray, 
Whence did’st thou come, and where is thy abode ?— 
From slumber I awaken, at the sound 
Of thy most melancholy voice ; sublime 
Thou ridest on the rolling clouds which take 
The forms of sphinx, or hypogriff, or car, 
Like those by Roman conquerors of yore, 


In Nemean 
Drawn he 


times used, by fiery steeds 
ong on; or chusest, all unseen, 


To ride the vault, and drive the murky storms 
Before thee, or bow down, with giant wing, 
‘The wondering forests as thou sweepest by ! 


Daughter of Darkness! when remote the noise 

Of tumult, and of discord, and mankind, 

When but the watch-dog’s voice is heard, or wolves 
That bay the silent night, or from the tower, 
Ruin’d and rent, the note of boding owl, 

Or lapwing’s shrill and solitary cry, 

When sleep weighs down the eyelids of the world, 
And life is as it were not, down the sky, 

Forth from thy cave, wide roaming thou dost come, 


To hold nocturnal orgies. 


Round the pile, 
Thou moanest wistfully, of dark abbaye, 
And silent charnel house ; the long lank grass, 
The hemlock, and the night-shade, and the yew, 
Bend at thy tread ; and through the blacken’d rails 
Fleetly thou sweepest, with a wailing voice ! 
Wayworn and woe-begone, the traveller 


Bears on through 


ths unknown ; alone he sees 


The bright star’s fitful twinkling, as along 
Night’s arch rush sullenly the darksome clouds, 


Vou. VIII. 


And wilds and melancholy wastes, and ee 
3 
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Hymn to the Night Wind: 


Forlorn, and joyless all ; no cot blaze 
Strikes the weary rates, alone he hears 
Thee, awful Spirit ! fighting with the stream 

Of rushing torrent, torturing it to foam, 

And tossing it aloft ; the shadowy 

Join in the chorus, while lone shrieks and sighs 

Burst on his ear, as if infernal fiends 

Had burst their adamantine chains, and rush’d 

To take possession of this lower world. 

His bosom sinks, his spirit fails, his heart 

Dies in him, and around his captive soul 

Dark superstition weaves her witching spells ; 

Unholy visions pass before his mind, 

Dreams rayless and unhallowed ; spectres pale 

Glide past with rustling garments ; wormy graves 
Yawn round him ; while the dark and nodding plumes 
Of melancholy hearses blast his view ! 





But not alone to inland solitudes, 
To inland regions wide and mountains high, 
Man’s habitations, or the forests dark, 
Are circumscribed thy visitings: Behold! 
Stemming with eager prow, the Atlantic tide, 
Holds on the intrepid mariner ; abroad 
The wings of Night brood shadowy ; heave the waves 
Around him, mutinous, their curling heads, 
Portentous of a storm ; all hands are plied, 
A zealous task, and sounds the busy deck 
With notes of preparation ; many an eye 
Is upward cast toward the clouded heaven ; 
And many a thought, with troubled tenderness, 
Dwells on the calm tranquillity of home ; 
And many a heart its supplicating prayer 
Breathes forth ; meanwhile, the boldest sailor’s cheek 
Blanches ; stout courage fails ; young childhood’s shriek, 
Awfully piercing, bursts ; and woman’s fears 
Are speechless. With a low, insidious moan, 
Rush past the gales, that harbinger thy way, 
And hail thy advent ; gloom the murky clouds 
Darker around ; and heave the maddening waves 
Higher their crested summits. With a glare, 
Unveiling but the clouds and foaming seas, 
Flashes the lightning ; then, with doubling peal, 
Reverberating to the gates of heaven, 
Rolls the deep thunder, with tremendous crash, 
Sublime, as if the firmament were rent 
Amid the severing clouds, that pour their storms, 
Commingling sea and sky. 


Disturbed, arise 
The monsters of the deep, and wheel around 
Their mountainous bulks unwieldy, while aloft, 
Poised on the feathery summit of the wave, 
Hangs the frail bark, its howlings of despair 
Lost on the mocking storm. Then frantic, thou 
Dost rise, tremendous Power, thy wings unfurled, 
Unfurled, but nor to succour, nor to save ; 
Then is thine hour of triumph ; with a yell, 
Thou rushest on; and, with a maniac love, 
Sing’st in the rifted shroud ; the straining mast 
Yields, and the cordage cracks. Thou churn’st the deep 
To madness, tearing up the yellow sands 
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From their profound recesses, and dost strew 
The clouds around, thee, and within thy hand 
Takest up the billowy tide, and dashest down 
The vessel to destruction—she is not! 

But, when the ing lifts her dewy eye ; 
And, to a quiet calm, the elements, 

Subsiding from their fury, have dispersed, 
There art thou, like a satiate conqueror, 
Recumbent on the murmuring deep, thy smiles 
All unrepentant of the savage wreck ! 


Yet sometimes art thou, Demon of the night, 
An evil spirit ministering to good !— 
Mid orient realms, when sultry day hath passed, 
Breathless ; and sunlight, on the western hill, 
Dies with a quick decay ; then, oh! how dear, 
How welcome to the dry and thirsty glebe, 
And to the night of woods, where Pagods rise, 
And Bramah’s priests adore their deity, 
From ocean, journeying with an eagle speed, * 
Come the delightful fannings of thy wing ! 
The grateful heaven weeps down refreshing dews, 
The twilight stars peep forth with ) yd ray ; 
And earth outspreads the carpet of her flowers, 
In tenderness exhaling their perfumes, 
To lure within their cups thy gelid breath :— 
There, ’mid the azure landscape, on his roof, 
Piaaaait watching the evening star, 
Among his myrtle blooms, tlie Indian sits, 
Delighted, as with soft refreshing 5 Sighs, 5S 
Thou wanderest past, lifting his coal-black hair ! 
The smiles of Vishnoo gleam along the earth ; 
While, by high plantane groves, by limpid streams, 
The maidens roam, as subtile Cambdeo lurks 
Behind a lotus tuft ; and, from his string 
Of living bees, the unerring arrow twangs ! 
Malignant Genii lose the power to harm ; 
From Meru Mount the deities look down, 
Well pleased, rejoicing in the general joy ! 


Nor grateful less, unto the realm where shines 
Thy glittering crest, Canopus, on the verge 
Of the ungirdled hemisphere, and frown 
‘The earth-forsaking pyramids sublime, 
In Nilus dipping, through the twilight sky, 
Thou roam’st excursive ; while, on minaret, 
In solemn voice the Muezzin calls to pra er 
His Moslem devotees. With thirsty - 
The birds fly panting to the lilied verge 
Of Meeris lake, where swans unnumber'd oar 
Their showy way, amid the azure sheet, 
To drink refreshment ; while, at thy approach, 
Through all their countless multitude of leaves, 
The forests murmur, like an infant pleased 
Beneath a sire’s caress ; and nightingales 
Sing to thee, through the lapses of the night. 


Unsocial Power ! the realms of Solitude 

Thou lovest, and where desolation spreads 

Her far outstretching pinions ; hoary weeds, 
Like tresses hanging from the pillar'd pride 
Of Balbec, thou dost wave with rustling sound, 
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Wistfully moaning through the column’d shrines, 
By men deserted, and to Silence left, 

ose shadows in the moon-light darksome stretch 
O’er the sands. The jackall from his den, 
Where ancient monarchs held their revels high, 
pvr samy comes forth, disturb’d, with upturn’d nose 
Scenting the breeze. 


Or through Arabian plains, 
Thou hold’st thy solitary way ; the sands 
Uptossing high, and mingling earth with heaven ; 
Midst of the desart, on a spot of green, 
Beside the well, the wearied caravans 
Rest ; and, while slumber weighs their eyelids down, 
The mountainous surges o’er their destined heads 
Thou heap’st relentless. Long at Cairo wait 
Their joyless friends expectant, long in vain, 
Till hope deferr’d is swallowed in despair ! 


Farewell! dark essence of regardless will, 

That wander’st where thou listest, round the world 
Thine endless march pursuing ; o’er the peak 

Of Alpine Blanc, or y meas the streamy dells 

Of Morven, or beyond Pacific wave 

Climbing the mighty Andes, or the vales 
Peruvian chusing rather, there to sway, 

With creaking sound, the undulating arch 

Of wild cane framed, and flung athwart the depth 
Of gulphy chasms; or, with demoniac howl, 
While hazy clouds bedim the labouring moon, 
Wafting the — Sisters on thy car, 

To hold unhallow’d orgies on the heaths 

Of northern Lapland. 


Spirit! fare thee well ! 
Tn terror, not in love, we sing of thee ! 


A 





NOTES. 


1. Dics with a quick decay.—Twilight, in tropical countries, is of very short dura. 
= transition from day to darkness being much more rapid than in our northem 

tudes. 

2. Cambdeo lurks, &c.—The Indian God of Love. By a beautiful allegorical fable, 
his bowstring is said to be framed of living bees.—Vide Southey’s Curse of Kehama.— 
Vishnoo, the preserver, in the Hindoo Pantheon.—Meru Mount, the Olympus of Ori- 
ental Mythology, on which the Gods meet in conclave.—Vide Maurice’s Indian Anti- 
quities, Sir William Jones, &c. 

3. Meris lake.—-Moore’s description of Maris, in Paradise and the Peri, must be 
fresh in the recollection of every lover of poetry. 

4. Balbec.—Vide Pococke’s Travels.—The description of the desolation of Palmyra, 
in the Botanic Garden, is certainly one of the most picturesque sketches of Darwin’s 





pen ‘ 
5. The sands uptossing high.—Vide Park’s Travels, Bruce, Volney and Niebuhr. 


6. The undulating arch, of wild cane framed.—Campbell, in his exquisite “* Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” celebrates, ? vane " / 


“ The wild cane arch, high flung o’er gulphs profound 
That fluctuate when the storms of El Dorado sound.” ‘ 





Stanzas on this Green Bank, 8c. 


Wt STANZAS, 
On'this Green Bank, &c. 


On this green-bank' I saw thee lie, 
Upon a lovely afternoon, 
When not a cloud was in the sky, 
And birds were singing piously 

Their hymns to leafy June. 


Too fair for daughter of mankind, 
What marvel, if thou did’st appear, 

Beloved ! to a poet’s mind, 

Some Houri come from realms of wind 
To grace our lower sphere. 


The rose-tree formed a pleasant shade 
To shield thee from the burning sun 3 
And, ever as the zephyrs played, 
They caught the fragrance, and conveyed 
Its sweets to thee alone. 





Years have elapsed ; but yet, methinks, 
Thy loveliness is present still, 
Bright as the flowers on river brinks, 
Pure as the lily, when it drinks 
The freshness of the rill. 


The lake is calm, the sky is clear, 

The woods arrayed in living green ; 
The roses still are blooming near, 
And only thou dost not appear, 

Fair Naiad of the scene ! 


Thus, when the shadowy tempests lower, 
With ruthless speed, the lightning blind 
Flies arrowy downward, to devour 
The landscape’s solitary flower, 
And leaves the weeds behind. 


For desarts would be lovely, where 
Appeared thy seraph face ;— 

Scenes beautiful—however fair, 

Even Eden, if thou wert not there, 
Would be a lonely place ! 





A 





Wuy are PROFESSIONAL MEN INDIFFERENT: POETS? 


J’avais appris la yie dans les poetes, elle n'est pas ainsi}; ily a quelque chose d’aride 
dans la realité, que 1’on s’efforce en vain de changer. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


We believe that Hazlitt is the first who wise ; if for a moment we will only. 
has told us in definite terms, that as consider, what it is the object of a poet 
the boundaries of science are enlarged, to accomplish. He does not set himself, 
the empire of imagination is diminish- like the mathematician, to the exposi- 
ed. The position is quite true, and tion of abstract truths ; nor, like the 
coufirmed by every-day observation. historian, docs his merit depend upon 
Indeed it could not possibly be other= his unbiassed fidelity of statement. The 
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office of the poet is entirely different ; 
his study is to adorn and embellish, to 
represent objects, not only in their 
most striking lights, and their most 
fascinating colours, but to add to them 
new ies, and represent them in 
all the splendour of redundant aes Aa 
or, when he condescends to strict deli- 
neation, it is only in the most beauti- 
ful objects, which defy his skill to re- 
present them with borrowed grace, for 
who would try 
To gild refined gold, to paint the rose, 
Or add fresh perfume to the violet ? 
From this it is plain and evident, 
that he is the greater poet who can 
conjure up the most splendid of these 
exagyerations, and possesses the great- 
er fluency and command in the ma- 
nagement of these illusions ; who can 
add a double poignancy, and a deeper 
gulph for the whirlpools of passion, 
oad represent external objects in the 
most fascinating or sublime point of 
view. Whatever may be advanced or 
urged to the contrary, we decidedly 
think that it must be allowed, that ro- 
mances, legends, and tales of heroism 
or superstition, everything, in short, 
that relates to the marvellous, the tra- 
gic, or the supernatural, makes its 
deepest impression on the mind of 
youth ; from our susceptibility at that 
period, in some measure, perhaps, from 
our then not exactly discriminating the 
impossibility of the events narrated, 
and imagining that there may be more 
Elysian scenes in nature and life than 
have then fallen within the scope of 
our actual observation. Consequently 
there are more of the elements of poetr 
afloat in the mind during boyhood an 
early youth, than during any other pe- 
riod of human existence. A great deal 
of the finest poetry that the world can 
boast of, is merely the embalmed feel- 
ings and recollections of what had pass- 
ed through and enchanted the mind of 
the writer in former days ; and many 
poets, and poetical writers of prose, as 
Cowley, Cowper, Wordsworth, and 
Rousseau, have felt a delight in soli- 
tude, from their feelings not being 
there so much exposed to those jarring 
discrepancies of society which tend to 
lower our ideas of human nature. 

It may be very pertinently asked 
then, war se not young men the best 
poets? This we readily own is not the 
case, but the question is irrelevant, for 
the obvious reason, that writings deep- 
ly embucd with the feelings and pers 
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Ten, 
ceptions of poetry may, after 

far from being pi ary toma 
on in the mechanical part, and:frog 
the absence of those finer shades of lan 
guage, which can only be acquired 
long study of the best models, or 
ter long practical experience in compo, 
sition. 

The trains of thought and associg, 
tions of ideas, which it is the busines 
of the professional man and the poet to 
follow out, are diametrically opposite, 
The one exercises his judgment, and 
plods on with calm and patient research 
in the path of utility ; the other give 
the reins into the hands of imaging 
tion ; usefulness is an object of ge. 
condary consideration, and the only 
standard of excellence which he ag 
knowledges, is that of comparative 
sublimity or beauty. 

Professional avocations have a dead. 
ening influence on the finer sensibili- 
ties of the mind; they destroy and 
annihilate our loftier aspirations, and 
reduce all that we perceive and feel to 
the dull standard of reality. Manyof 
the great poets lived in the infancy of 
science, and the great ones who have 
lived as it was approaching maturity, 
have endeavoured as much as possi 
to blind their eyes to its progress ; aad 
to represent things as they seem, and 
not as they can be demonstrated tobe. 
A few have thought otherwise, and 
they have failed ;—for scientific poets 
we have no relish ; they mistake the 
very nature of their art. 

Poetry is only one of the manyme 
thods of deceiving; and the 
will be our poetical delight, the more 
entirely we allow ourselves to enter 
into the spirit of the illusion, and be 
earried away by the deception. Itis 
cold and absurd to say of fine y 
that it is physically or sodenheill 
untrue ; it is quite enough if we cau 
imagine things or sentiments to be so; 
or if we'can feel them to be beautiful 
in their represented state. The natu 
ral lover of poetry “ is pleasedyihe 
knows not why, and cares not:whier 
fore.” ‘ The peasant,” says Mackensit; 
“‘ who enjoys the beauty of the tulip, 

is equally delighted with the philoso 
pher, though he knows not the power 
of the rays from which its colours: 
derived ; and the boy who strikes ® 
bell with his racket, is as certain whe: 
ther it will be driven by the: blows 
if he were perfeetly conversatit in 
dispute about matter and motion. The 
13 
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sic) the’ painting, the poetry of the 
passions, is the property of every one 
who has @ heart tobe’ moved; and 
there may be particular modes 
oftexcellence, Ww ich national’or tem- 
porary fashions create, yet that’ stand- 
afd will ever remain’ whieh ‘alone ‘is 
common to all.” A poetical reader can 
suppose, for example, that the stars are 
what Byron has emphatically denomi- 
nated them, ‘‘ the poetry of heaven,” 
and that out of them we may read 
the destinies of men, and that we may 
daim a kindred with them ;* but the 
physical philosopher will find it im- 
possible to conceive them other than 
material and far distant worlds, re- 
wlving in systems, and kept together 
by the law of gravitation. Virgil tells 
us that a star descended over Mount 
Ida to point out to Aineas the path 
which the Gods intended him to fol- 
low: 
*¢ Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit levom, et de czlo lapsa per um- 
bras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cu- 
currit. 
Iam, summa super labentem culmina 
tecti 
Cernimus Idea claram se condere silva + 
Signantemque vias.” 
The astronomer will tell us, that the 
idea of the poet is absurd, and that the 
laws of nature would not be suspended 
for even a greater event than the foun- 
dation of such an empire as Rome. 
Yet Horace tells us that the Tiber 
overflowed its banks, and overthrew 
the temple of Vesta on aecount of the 
viees of the people ;{ and Shakespeare 
ushers us to the catastrophe of Czsar’s 
death, by the appearance of signs in 
heaven, and the sheeted dead walking 
upon the streets.§ The astronomer 
also shows the moon to be a planetary 
body, lighted up by the reflected glo- 
try of the sun, governing the tides, 
and performing its stated revolutions ; 
and that it is not a sentient being 
hiding itself in ‘‘ its interlunar cave” 
—a beautiful female capable of the pas- 
sion of love—the Goddess of the silver 
bow—the Proserpine, who spends one 
halfof the year in the infernal regions. 
To your mere man of science the rain- 
bow is not “the arch of God’s promise, 
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set in heaven” —* the: bow that spans 
the storm”—but merely the physical 
effect of the sun’s rays, falling in a 
certain direction on the dewy atmo- 
sphere ; and the hurricane, the night 
gale, and “* the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, and no man knows 
whence it comes and Whether it goeth’* 
—and “* the breath, of) heaven, ‘the 
blessed air’—are, after all, no more 
than the motion of a combination of 
gases, which at any time the chemist 
will be proud to analyse for your in- 
spection. ‘ There,” he says, “is the 
Oxygen, or vital air ; the Hydrogen, or. 
inflammable air ; the Nitrogen, which 
does not support life, and a smalt 
quantity of Carbonic Acid.” He smiles 
in contempt at the sublime question 
of Job 


‘¢ Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?” 


“‘ The ancients,” adds he, “ seem 
to have had very absurd ideas of: ce- 
lestia! phenomena.”— 


‘¢ He says among the trumpets, ha, ha!” 


** It is curious,” rejoins the natu« 
ralist, “‘ that the horse has lost the 
faculty of speech in our days.” 

** I came to the place of my birth, 
and said, ‘ The friends of my youth 
where are they?’ and Echo answered, 
‘ where are they?’ ”— 

‘¢ What after all is an Echo, but 
the reverberation of sound.” 

Enough of this—let us return to 
the main subject of our essay. Pro« 
fessional avocations, we repeat, are en~ 
tirely at variance with the phantasms 
of imagination. It is theoretically a 
fine thing, for instance, to make the 
practice of law a profession, to devote 
our lives to the distribution of justice, 
to settle the differences of our neigh 
bours, to come forward as the advocate 
of the oppressed, to plead the cause of 
the innocent, and to be the champion 
of those who have no earthly help. 
Nor is it a less fine thing to alleviate 
the corporeal sufferings of our fellow 
ereatures, to smooth the pillow of sick 
ness, to disseminate the blessing of 
health, and to cause the languid and 
filmy eye of the dying man to look 4 
blessing on our kind, though unavail- 





+ Mneid, Lib. 2. lin. 692. 


* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto third, stanza 88th. 


§ Julizs Casar, Act 1. 


+ Horat. Od. 2do. Lib. 1. 
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ing endeavours. ‘Turn the picture ; 
and what «do we behold in the actual 
and breathing world? The lawyer sell- 
ing his eloquence to the support of any 
eause, and prostituting his talents for 
the sake of gain; while the physician 
measures out his kindnesses and at- 
tentions in the direct ratio of his expec- 
tations of being repaid. 

It.is not to be supposed that a di- 
vine, one who has made the oracles of 
truth his chief study, and the promul- 

ion of them the serious business of 
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of knowledge, could look upon 
face with the rapture, which they 
that conceived Shak 3% 
pee ne done ; or with thatise 

ic delicacy, which must 
netrated the mind of Spenser, 
conceived the glorious idea of “ss 
** Heavenly Una, with her milliwhg 

lamb?” Sah 

Nor is it to be supposed that # 

lawyer, one whose youthful ant 
days of the rorhance and chiyal 


Jno! 
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is life, could even for a moment throw 

over his lines the flush of the ancient 
superstitions,-at onee so imaginative 
and poetical ; and describe Jupiter in 
the conclave of Deities on the top of 
Olympus, instead of the everlasting 
and omnipresent “‘ I AM,” whose sha- 
dow Moses saw in the burning bush ; 
and, instead of the sun and moon, 
which he has created, delineate Apollo 
with the golden bow, “ the lord of 
poesy and light,” and Diana with her 
wood-nymphs. 

It is not to be supposed that he will 
coincide in the opinions of a Dante, or 
a Homer, or promulgate their sublime, 
but often vague and absurd illustra- 
tions of religion and morality ; in ma- 
king the princely game of war the 
theme of his muse, and accounting 
the savage valour of the cpmbatants as 
the acme of perfection ; or distort the 
doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments into a scheme of his own for- 
mation. His poetry must of necessity 
be regulated by the principles he pro- 
fesses, and by the views which it is his 
duty to inculcate. 

Can it for 2 moment be supposed 
that a physician, one whose business 
it is to be acquainted with the weak- 
nesses and miserable diseases to which 
our bodies are subject ; that one whose 
daily occupation is the inspection of 
atheome sores, and putrifying ulcers, 
could, in despite of his own observa- 
tion, preserve in the penetralia of his 
mind, a noble and unblemished image 
of human beauty ; or that the anato- 
mist, who has glutted over the deba- 
sing and repellent horrors of a dissect- 
ing table, where the severed limbs of 
his fellow creatures, ‘‘ the secrets of 
the graye,” are displayed in hideous 
deformity, to satisfy the hyzna lust 


the imagination, are spent in por 
over volumes, which can ont 
in rendering ‘ darkness visible,” @ 
in wrapping up tliat in mystery ai 
clouds, which nature intended to fon 
as clear as “ daylight truth’s salubr 
ous skies,” should unlearn wh 
has learned, and deeming viet 
‘* where ignorance is lisa“ 
Tis folly to be wise,” mi 
at length accord to the omnipotent 
Virtue, aud agree with Milton in Tig 
Comus, that the lion of the dem 
itself would turn away abashed 
the face of innocent beauty. 
Mansfield, ere he devoted his attentigt 
to “ law’s dry musty arts,” shewed 
great an aptitude for polite letters, that 


Pope himself bewails 
“© How sweet an Ovid was in Mii 
lost.” q 
And Judge Blackstone, ere he thought! 
of composing his Commentaries onthe 
Laws, wrote verses, which — 
augured well of what he might 
accomplished in that way. Ake 
brought out his Pleasures of I 
tion, when a very young ‘man’ 
to the study of medicine; - wad: 
hysician to the Queen, and then 
Fished lyrics, which nobody cares a 
reading. 
As Wordsworth most truly and po 
etically observes, 
** The world is too much with ns, all 
and late.” hd eg 
Counting-houses and ledgers have thm 


ken the place of generosity, 
and chivalry ; and though they a : 


made us richer, have undoubtedly. 

ed little to our intellectual chaneetey 
as anation. Life has become @ seen) 
of every-day experience, of  sickeiie 
dulness, and formality ; pine | 
succeeded to simplicity, and ardor 

spirit has left its place to politencsi 
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+ Southey’s Specimens of English Poets. 
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gat] 
° time it will be i ible of 
ope of such men 28 Alfred, 
Surrey, James Crichton, or 


gona 
ne beset us ; consequently an in- 


gegant intercourse with these alone, 
and the perpetual exercise of the judg- 
ng and reasoning faculties, obligin 


and aspirations, on which the 

m of depends. The 

stieal constitution, above all others, 
yemarkable for its delicacy, as the 
fineness of its conceptions sufficiently 
indicates ; and it, no doubt, is as im- 
possible to preserve this undestroyed, 
and untainted amid the dull routine 
of the world, ‘as it would be to expeet 
fleetness and nimbleness in the animal 
that has been accustomed to the slow 
step, and unvarying paces of a loaded 
wan. The beauty of the fields and 
the sublimity of the mountains, come 
to be considered in no other light, but 
that of their utility, as being barren 
of pasture, or rich of grain, what rent 
they bring, and what is the extent of 
their acres. The ocean, whose wa- 
ters teach ‘* Eternity,—Eternity, and 
Power,” comes to be regarded, only in 
as far as it furnishes a communication 
between us and distant lands, for the 
extension of commerce. Man, “ with 
thehuman face divine,” is not consider- 
edge much as a Being of majestic attri- 


butes, and an immortal destiny, but 
as being of few days, and full of trou- 
ble, a petty insi t-ereature, full 
of fraud, and it, and selfishness, 
and subject to an-infinite variety of 
diseases and infirmities.. ‘Woman: is 
not the demi-celestial object; without 
whose presence earth would be a wil- 
derness, the paragon of ideal beauty, 
subsisting on the strength of the affec- 
tions, which bind her to stronger man ; 
but a necessary partof , enereas- 
ing its eomforts, and keeping up the 
race. Childhood is not state of 
innocent beauty and simplicity, of pure 
thoughts and warm feelings, but the 
idiocy of our minds, which requires 
training, and correction, and cultiva- 
tion, to render us sober men, and 
useful gitizens, 

These are the eommon opinions of 
society, the chilling and disheartening 
truths, which we hear from all lips 
* every day, and all day long”—and 
they are unpoetical. How is it to be 
supposed then, that the men who are 
continually exposed to the withering 
influence of these current maxims, and 
who, to preserve unanimity, are obli- 
ged to echo them back, and to concur 
in their infallibility—how is it to be 
supposed, that they are to throw off 
the load that oppresses them—to for- 
get what they hear every day—and to 
shut their eyes to every thing that is 
passing around them—and, in despite 
of their contracted and desolate view 
of human nature, and the external 
world, form a bower of happiness for 
= in the paradise af imagina- 
tion 





: Bropie’s Intropuctory Lecture. 
. Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, May 8, 1820. 


Mr Bropie’s name stands deservedly 
high in the world, and in the profes- 
sion of which he is so great an orna- 
ment, not merely from his practical 
skill; and liberal and benevolent mind, 
but also from the zeal and perseverance 
with which he is accustomed to devote 
the little leisure that can be abstract- 
ed ftom the calls of an arduous pursuit, 
to the —— of keen and scientific 

into subjects which, a cen- 
tury or two ago, were scarcely consi- 
dered as collateral branches of the sur- 
gical profession. He is one of that 

Vou. VIE. 


not very numerous class of writers, on 
philosophical subjects, whose works 
will always be perused with pleasure, 
and instruction, because his attention 
appears directed more to the ascer- 
tainment of facts, than to the forming 
of brilliant and ingenious theories on 
hasty and insufficient data. As far as 
he proceeds, he may aware be relied 
on as an acute and faithful guide— 
his object is truth alone; and though 
we may occasionally differ from him, 
he is always intelligible, and certainly 
never, intentionally, ae In ens 
3 
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tering upon his subject, Mr Brodie 
seems aware of the disadvantages 
under which he labours in perform 
the arduous duties of the office, whi 
he has been so handsomely solicited 
to fill,—‘ [ cannot,” says he, “ but 
be. aware how difficult, and how ex- 
tensive is the science of which I am 
about to treat ; and I am also consci- 
ous of the imperfect nature of my 
own qualifications,” adding, “ that his 
knowledge of it, is no more than can 
be acquired by an individual who joins 
the pursuit of science with that of an 
arduous profession.” ‘These difficulties 
too have perhaps received some aug- 
mentation from his being the immedi- 
ate successor, in the lectureship of a 
gentleman, who, though he has been 
very severely, but somewhat justly, 
censured, for rashly indulging in spe- 
culations foreign to his purpose, is, 
nevertheless, admitted to be a man of 
high professional character, and of ac- 
knowledged ability and genius. 

It is the object of Mr Brodie, in the 
Lecture before us, to treat “ of the 
Laws which regulate the Phenomena 
of Life, and the changes which Matter 
undergoes, and the forms which it as- 
sumes, when it becomes associated 
with this mysterious and active prin- 
ciple ;” and he seems desirous, after 
the example of Baron Haller and Mr 
Hunter, to refer “ the phenomena of 
life to peculiar laws, instead of ex- 
plaining them as had been done be- 
fore by the mechanical and chemical 
laws which operate on dead matter.” 
-He admits, “‘ that matter, when en- 
dowed with life, does not lose those 
properties which belong to it in its in- 
organic form ;” and adduces many in- 
stances in support of the assertion, 
though he considers such properties 
as being in combination with others ; 
and that the changes “‘ which are con- 
sequent to death, shew not that they 
are suspended, but that they are mo- 
dified and counteracted by the influ- 
.ence of another principle.” His great 
object seems to consist in a desire to 
prove that the laws which govern life 
_ differ from those “ which govern the 
changes of inorganic matter ;” and we 
think, that through several pages, he 
has argued the question with great ap- 

ent probability and clearness: we 

not, however, quite agree with him 
when he seems to infer, from certain 
examples which he produces, that life 
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may, exist in a. kind of dormay 
independant of any active ‘prt 
and we think no one of his it 
conclusive on the subject. Insel 
ral,” says, Mr Brodie, ‘we ges th 
combined with action, and living’ 

ings present an endless multitude’ 

phenomena in perpetual and tag 
succession. Life, however, may 4h 
independent of any action y 
evident to the senses. The shi! 
tinues unaltered, and givin 4 nm 
of an active principle within it for dg 
and weeks ; but its vitality is dem 
strated by its resisting  putrefactigg. 
and when subjected to the in#wes 
of a higher temperature, ‘it ‘t 
within itself a series of changes, Wh 
end in the developement of '& 
animal. The seeds and bulhous' 
of plants are under parallel cite 

stances ; and trees are frost-boutdd 
the winter, and put forth new leap 
and blossoms in the ensuing sprit 
A leech, which was immerseé 
cold mixture, was instantly frozen 
to a hard solid substance ; at theé 
of a few minutes the animal ‘was 
dually thawed ; the leech revivi 
continued to live for thirty-six] 
atter the experiment. A curious 
tration of this subject is afforded 
the animalcules which occasion 

blight in corn, called by farmers: 
purples or ear-cockle. These am 
cules, which are not to be discert 
the naked eye, become distinetly: 
ble when moistened with a itt 
ter, and placed on a piece of glass 
field of a microscope. They arg. 
in constant motion, and even the 
may be detected in the act of ese: 
from the oviduct. If the racist 
allowed to evaporate, a dry stain 
left on the glass, which is scarcely’pe 


ceptible, but, on the addition of a Tit 
__, 
2 


water, the animalcules revive; 
move briskly as before, ‘This expen 
ment was repeated by Mr Bailer Wi 
the same animalcules at interyél 
several months, during a pel 
more than six years, and always) 
sented the same phenomena.” Among 
the foregoing examples the experimen 
ot the leech is, perhaps, the most 
vourable to Mr Brodie’s suppositign; 
but here, it appears to us propal 
from the short time during whic 
leech remained in a frozen, state 

the active principle was not comple 
destroyed, and consequently thats 
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‘Wiiclusion can’ be drawn’ from 

‘ nent. In the instatite of 
Cog. our author does not appear to 
that a as? sensible degree of 
exists in what has been called 
the *cicatrice” of an egg not in a state 
if putrefaction ; this warmth is felt 
more decidedly in fresh laid eggs, than 
those which have been lain for se- 
yeral weeks; and any of our readers 
may convince themselves of the truth 
rrihis, by simply pressing the larger 
end of an egg to the lips, It is by this 















test that the farmer’s wives in some 
parts of England learn to distinguish 
agood egg a bad one, Experi- 
ments, as to the real existence of heat, 
‘apnot well be tried with t to 
‘the purple, or ear-cockle ; but, reason- 
‘ng from analogy, we should feel in- 
‘dined to believe that the active prin- 
ciple was never “ annihilated,” in the 
experiments made by Mr Biaiier, al- 
though, from the extreme minute- 
ness of these pogitieremers it would _ 
‘difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
gine its ieee A840 the 
‘bulbous roots of plants” and “ trees 
“frost-bound in the winter,” we should 
draw a conclusion or to our au- 
thor, even from the fact he has him- 
. hoticed in a subsequent part of 
‘his lecture ; for if, ‘‘ In the midst of 
a ng-continued frost, a thermometer 
jntroduced into the centre of the trunk 
of a tree does not sink to the freezing 


Fe and again, if, ““ The tempera- 





“ture of the interior of a tree is said to 
¢ above that of the atmosphere, if 

_ the latter be below 57 of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,” and “ if the tempera- 
ure of the atmosphere rise above this 
-point, that of the tree does not rise in 
the same proportion.” ‘To what pos- 

sible cause can these phenomena be 

assigned, unless to the absolute exist- 
.fhee of some active principle, which 
enables the tree so powerfully to resist 
,, these various degrees of heat and cold 
, Ma the external atmosphere ? especially 
afs,we ‘believe, no such power of re- 
ophigtgnee is observable in a tree actually 
, oead.—-In temarking on the foregoing 
eam les, we do not mean to deny the 
possibility of Mr Brodie’s supposition, 

9 fowever we may think them insuffici- 
,j,eut to prove the accuracy of his notion. 
itt proceeds to some of the most re- 


yiofnarkable circumstances incident tolife 
shat its active state,” and gives a very 


able account of the elements that 
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entér into “* the composition of alt li- 
ving bodies,” and of the wonderful ef- 


fects produced in 'the structure of li+ 
ving things, by the various’ combina~ 
tions of a few sitnple’ materials, ‘and 
the chemical changes they undergo ; 
‘and on the influence of the living 
principle.” 

In speaking of the blood, we do not 
exactly comprehend the author’smean- 
ing, when he tells us, that “ The blood 
is necessary to life, inasmauch as it sup- 
plies to the different organs that, with. 
out which life cannot exist—but no 
farther ;” and yet, immediately after,. 
gives the instance of a frog, that lived 
and crawled an hour after the excision 
of the heart, “‘ by which time, the ves- 
sels must have becomeempty of blood.” 
Again, he says, “ life, in its active 
state, exists no where, except where 
there is access to the atmospheric air ;” 
but, if this be true, and we believe it 
to be so, what possible effect can the 
air have on an animal, when it has 
been entirely deprived of the only me- 
dium through which the air can have 
any influence ; and may it not be more 
reasonable to conclude; in the instance 
adduced, that the blood was never com- 
pletely exhausted till the animal ceased 
to exist? It is well known that the 
animals, instanced by Mr Brodie, are 
capable of existing for months, and 
even for years, in a state of torpidity ; 
and hence, may it not appear probable 
that they are able to carry on a kind 
of temporary life, after they have been 
almost entirely drained of blood ? The 
real nature of this most important fivid 
is, and probably ever will remain, one 
of the most difficult ene va phy- 
siology ; and, perhaps, the author ma 
be lise clear da the point than eiddal, 
from his possessing some different, 
though indistinct views of the subject, 
which, in the present imperfect state 
of the science, he has wisely abstained 
from producing. 

Our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low him throughout the whole chain of 
his admirable reasoning, on the great 
question of a “ particular creation ;“— 
his arguments, in support of it, appear 
to us to be conclusive, and absolutely 
unanswerable. It has been asserted 
by some writers, from what is known 
of the nature of parasitic animals, and 
from other instances, “ that there is in 
nature the power of forming the lower 
orders of living beings by an equivocal 





eration,” and that “ dead matter 
is, under certain ciretiist . 


ble of bursting into life, where Ste be, { 


fore did not exist.” To these su 


sitions Mr Brodie offers the fe ig 


objections: ‘ These same animals, 


when once ¢alled into existence, -are! 


endowed with the generative faculty, 
and bring forth young in-the ‘usual 
manner. Is it probable that the origin 
of the parents should be different from 
that of their offspring 2 Is: it not more 
reasonable to conclude, that something 
respecting the production of these mi~ 
nute creatures is concealed from’ our 
view, than that they should be produ- 
ced in a manner entirely contrary to the 
analogy of what is observedin other 
beings endowed with life, whose larger 
size makes them more fit subjects of 
observation ? It is mot difficult to be- 
lieve that their ova may be too small 
and insignificant to be cognizable to 
our senses—that they exist where their 
existence is not suspected ; and that it 
is only when conveyed by accidental 
circumstances, into a pe nidus, 
that they give birth to the young ani- 
mals.”—Page 27. 

The succeeding twenty pages are 
chiefly devoted to proving, “ that an 
animal is something more than a mere 


assemblage of instruments, which are’ 


connected and act in concert with each 
other.” We shall not attempt to re- 
mark on this part of the lecture, ex- 
cept by stating generally, that for ac- 
curate investigation, sound judgment, 
and perspicuous reasoning, it has rarely 
been surpassed ; while the simplicity 
of the style, the total absence of all af- 
fectation, and the feeling with which 
the whole is written, throw a charm 
around it not often possessed by works 
on similar topics, otherwise containing 
great intrinsic excellence. Mr Brodie’s 
opinions, on these subjects, form an 
admirable counterpoise to many pre- 
valent notions of the day, and do no 
less credit to the soundness of his un- 
derstanding than to the excellent qua~ 
lities of his heart. . Some objections 
may possibly be raised to:the-want of 
am odiical arrangement of: his sub 
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ject ; but, on this pointy we shall 
tir eachbY 16 speak for himself. 
A‘ We cannot, as in some sciences, 
set out with what is most simple, anj 
gr \astend to what is 
cated. In considering one set of 
nomena; 'I’shall often have to 
refer’ to others, which I have not had 
an oppotteintt of explaining, and | 
shall feel it difficult to say all that] 
would wish to say on these subj 
without supposing my atidience to he 
already possessed of général informs. 
tion respecting bor er This, I am 
anxious ‘to state in the commencement 
of the course, as an apology for many 
things in the subsequent parts of it, 
which might otherwise’ be ‘attributed 
to a want of method, ard a careless are 
rangement.” 

Towards the close of the ‘Lecture, s 
warm and just eulogium is pronoun. 
ced on the deep research and splendid 
pen of Mr Hunter, who seems ty 

ave been the first philosopher who 
emancipated the science of physi 
from the’ elumsy mechanical, 
chemical notions,” under which it had 
so long laboured, “The conclyding sen. 
tences of the Lecture Cannot be too 
often, nor too seriously reflected on, by 
those whose business it ‘is ‘to devote 
their = and abilities it ‘the 
not only of's , but of its collate. 
ral eindlies: on’ Gib attainment of 
which, so mainly depends the dignity 
of the profession, and the rank it must 
hold in society. We suspect, that, in 
these observations, Mr Brodie writes 
from the experience of his éwn 
sional career ; and, if the distinguish 
ed situation he holds, at an_early age, 
be the result of the study and perse- 
vering course which he has undevi- 
atingly pursued, from the commence- 
ment of his public life, we hope it may 
— a sufficient stimulus to others of 

is profession, zealously and vigorous 
ly to follow his aniinigthnig example, in 
making strenuous endeavouts to throw 
additional lights upon an’ art, which is 
of such vital importante tb the comfort 
and happiness of human tig 
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O’er village scenes diffuse a living air, , 
And paint, Oh Wilkie, thy ‘ Pitlessie Fair.’?* 
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THE dawning day has scarcely scared the night, 
The village slumbers in,a doubtful light— 

On frequent dunghill perched the crowing, cock, 
Through morning «reams of happiness has broke, 
Aroused the maid. from vision’d scenes of joy, 

And to long wish’d for raptures waked the boy ; 
Already has the “* Pig Wife’s” early care 

Mark’d out a station, for her crockery ware ; 

The bustling Packman pinn‘d his blanket o'er 

To screen from sun-beams—or to ward from shower ; 
And huckster dame, with play of tongue and hand, 
Has fix’d the limit for her future stand ;— 

And now arrives the grating waggon slow, 

Big with the wonders of the future show— 

The dog-defended cart, with merchant ware, 

To claim the custoni of the village fair. 


1 "Tis twelve o'clock” —and expectation lies— 
““. “-~ In business-looks, and pleasure-beaming eyes ; 
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f The ‘‘ Sweety- Wife,” awaits with apron’d hands, » 
. And broad hefore, an. empty pouch expands— 
ne Then timely provident of foo sale, 
Spreads out her sweeties, and adjusts her scale ; 
Her pastry store in studied order shews, 
The round in heaps, but all the square in rows. 
At distance keeps the “‘ Lout,” of longing eye, 
Who seems to covet, what he cannot buy ; 
But spies the “ pennied” purchaser at once, 
And kindly bids the ruffled “‘ Imp” advance. 


The Aunt-imparted penny, Jessie’s all, 
Has led her early to a poo ai stall, 
A stall replete with trumpets, children’s joy, 
The bird to chirp, the whistle to annoy— 
The noisy trumpet—Grauny’s perfect dread, 
Which weakens all the echoes in her head, 
The lady-doll, with long depending hair, 
The jointed-soldier, with a martial air ; 
Long, long, she halts, in doubt betwixt the two, 
And holds them up alternate to the view: 
The lady’s cheeks are red, she smiles so sweetly, 

one, £6 -of-war,” in scarlet, looks so neatly, 

With string depending to invite the hand, 
Which all his “ feugal” motions may command. 
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* “ Pitlessie Fair,”—the earliest, and in all those graphic excellencies by which the 
pencil of Wilkie has since been distinguished, perhaps the richest of his future produc- 
tions, ‘ 






*« The fairest of her Daughters Eve,” 
is now in the possession of Charles Kinnear, Esq. of Kinnear, Fifeshire. 
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So off he travels in triumphant gwiseyesiqe od) 1 
High raised‘in air ‘to bless his Jessie's ¢yes, 

And strike the passenger with wonder «ne, 

And wap his Jegtets'in-their views - 

As drives from,jurki lace in quest of prey, 
The villain fox, and’rends his prize away— 

So sudden, and.so swiftly to his aim, 

The hand of Jessie’s elder brother eame— 
Surprised the Guards-man in unguarded hour, 
And stretch’d him’ far beyond the Owner's power. 


Now friend with friend, in jocund rustie guise, 
Tries many a trick of playful artifice : 
Sly the approach, and noiseless is the pace, 
Mute is the tongue, and muter still the tace ; 
Slow the advance, as watchful kitten slow, 
Or his who catches birds in time of snow— 
One hand in air, a hazel “‘ rung” displays, 
And o’er a neighbour's back the cudgel plays 
On distant comrade, soon to recognize 
The author of the jest; with gleesome eyes. 


’Tis “ two o'clock,” the crowded street displays 
Its motley madness in unnumber’d ways— 
The country Laird, with brandish’d whip in haud, 
A passage for his gig can scarce command, 
And not the Parson, as he shoots along, 
Can gain a hat amidst the driving throng. 
This flies the trampling of his honowt’s beast, 
And that avoids, with equal care, the Priest. 
The lowing cattle, pass amidst the throng, 
With tossing horns, they fearless drive along, 
Not mindful they of Maiden’s Sunday dress, 
They squeeze their hairy sides amidst the press ; 
Nor care have they for Serjeant’s brandish d stick, 
But greet a bastinado with a kick, 
Or sideling sweep of filth-dispersing tail, 
Which travels o'er his doublet like a flail. 
This way—and that, the jostling clusters run, 
a by wonderment—and led by fun ; 
Whilst tawdry lasses, arm in arm, repair, 
With fellow-servants, to obtain their “ fair ;” 
And Japs are out—and portion’d fairings fall, 
And Watty’s half-year’s wages pays for all. 
Anon to public-house, or whisky-shop— 
By twos, and threes, the lads and lasses drop ; 

e rap is plied—the maid is “ coming,” still, 
And loud the outery—“ bring anither gill.” — 
One damsel, gifted with unwonted sense, 

Softly reminds her:partner of ex 
“* Damn all-expence,”—the maddening lover bawls, 
And, “ fill-that:stoup again,”—indignant calls:— 


“* And happy he, the happiest of his kind,” 
To whose enraptur’d bosom is consign’d 
The Miller’s daughter—Queen, beyond compare, 


'O’er all the rustic beauties of the fair— 


His be the room, where neighbouring gentry dine, 
nd his to treat the favour’d maid with wine, 


‘No eost to grudge—no calculation make— 
But spend his every sixpence for her sake. 
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ws) and happier stilf the Village *¢ > who, | oss 
Last night, the spiggot barral drew «0 eu ol Noor 
And sees this day,’ hereustomers come '* fen f?) het 
A set of sober mathi mene 0) ite bad 
Determin’d to be drunk+as suits the day ©) jew bul! 
And kindly help:the ‘© Widow's” ‘wort aways) 20) 46 
And ’tis, indeed, ackindly sight to view 
These crony-friends their thies renew— Nit 
Of recollected feat;:revive the ‘tale,’ int 5a] 
Relate the bargain, caleulate the sale, MTC 
O’er dangling tankard, all their senses drown, i f 
/ And wash with frequent pull the whiskey down— 
The ready hand:and ready purse extend | HO 7 
And only, ** who shallpay the /us¢’” contend, tl 
Till each half-mutchkin propagate its kind, es , 
As who, that has'mot :paid—will be behiad:?)) 91) 0) pul é 
Then hand in hand,-and nose approaching nose; 
Sink softly down-tosilence and repose. wash t 


But hark—the Trumpet’s voice is clear and ‘loud, © 
And riot rules amidst the rushing erowd— 
The pye-bald ‘‘ Merriman,” his station takes, ©» 
His mouth he lengthens, and his head he shakes ; 
Heels over head he swiftly shoots away, 
Then bolts upright in all his droll array. 
His priest-grey duffle—spiral-taper’d cap-—— 
Upon his breech descends with sounding flap. 
At length comes forthwith solemn look and sage, 
The long-expected Doctor of the stage ; 
The whip applied to Merry Andrew's back, 
He thus in “‘ Bendo”* phrase begins his clack— 


“ That box of plaster, as it seems to all— 
“ That little box—I sovereign balsam call. 
“ Does gout afilict with its fitful throes ? 
“< Do corns, with shooting pains, infest your toes ? 
“* Does wild-fire spread behind your childrens’ necks ? 
“ Do bruises fester—or does scurvy vex ?— 
“‘ Whate’er the depth of your corporeal woe, 
“ This searching balsam deeper still will go. 
“ That powder too—this little box within, 
‘* Will banish “freckles,” and improve the skin, 
“* Redden the lips, make teeth all sound and white, 
“ In spite of tartar, and in nature’s spite-— ’ 
“ Do vermin mar your rest,—with sudden start, 
“* Apply this mre ma pa 
‘* You then may sleep till doomsday, ‘tis so killing, 
‘* And both the boxes only cost a shilling.’’ 


The shilling moves the prison hold within, 
And scorns the limits of the ““ Moudy Pracwad 
Fast wrapt in napkin-corner takes its fight— 
Like meteor shooting o'er the brow o’ night.— 






AX 














— 


* Seetrue copy of Lord Rochester's speech when +he set_up! for a5 Italian mounte- 
bank on Tower Hill, under the feigned name of Alexander Bendo. , _,, 
RocuEstER’s Works—1731. 


+ “ Mole-skin,” of which the purses of the Scotch peasantry were frequently made ;—~ 
It was reckoned lucky to possess one. 
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tauch ‘averse to stand, 
tool's 


And “ J 
A cuktentul piece is ‘* Lusty Leezie’s” 
“« *T would) makes dick it but been size”—~ 
And “ lucky Geordie” beara the wately away 
But first must eondescend hia <“ pound to pay.” iy) 
Some lide jumping gentry, ake ould ware, 
jum: n e, 
jumping ge sper 


a 


in attack; 
Who on th’ pursuer— turn: their back— 
This way and that into detachments sever, 
Yet to repeat th’ assault are ready ever !— 
This sober dame had heard, unmoved, untouch’d, 
a po silat — the Doctor preach'd, 
at y promise of repose, 
To purchase future rest—‘ the shillin — 
No prize is hers—but what she val 
She has the “‘ powder”—this could not be ke lost—~: 
And now bethinks her of ver — 
How she-the box may a poly— 
Her enemies were in't 
Dark was their hue, and sorely fait he her sight ,— 
The Doctor is referr’d to.—He replies,— 
“* Why catehi them first; and dash it in their eyes.” 
But thould I catch—why, can’t I kill them too.— H 
* Right,” says the Doctor,* “ either way will do[’== 


Loud rolls the drum amidst the reeling mass, 
As through the erowd recruiting parties pass ; 
The Serjeant stalks, a moving man of war, 
His sword, and helmet, figure from afar. 
Behind him march, in scarlet coat arra d, 
The feather'd victims of his bloody 
In tatter'd doublet, to bring up the rear, 
ym ee ee rt Volunteer ; 
at length inn before, 
foauaueattdiineaetioken 
The deaf’ning flourish o’er-—he hems—and then 
Attacks the listening mob—in serjeant strain. 
“« Is there a lady whose Father is unkind, 
PE ene ae ea 
Whose sweetheart has “< hegunked” him--won hié heart 
“Then lt him all lor to dre th sar? at eq — 


EF: ‘mnt | 
ott bell 


° I here allade to “ Dr Green, *swhosaat very well navn soma thirty or thirty-five 
Stage-Doctor. He was aman éphinent ® 
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' Her fortune is her own. ‘That rosy glow— 
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“ One lad of iepirite voted xy oft obid ha A. 
“ And crawl t, <n eter i i paod-yinue A 
“ One who will listen:to.ambition’ <r tse of b miseo 
“ And be at length perhaps ‘‘.a’ General’) «6: 253i) adT 
“ In coach-and-six, by. courtly lady ride; - dove nol 
“ And were with 34 eral his side— 

“ His be purse, with twenty W Guitieas:; © 2x5 }i 
“ And his a bowl.of punch might fleat a: of -Pinnace.': ” bak 


i tanstezew A 

Old “ Andvew Geuamel,” shakes his tatter'dmga:. wt * 

Crica, this edilpever pias te joao $ bans ” boA 
sion, = OS nee eae t seit wh 


For after ally: my: Inde—to th is you come’ wick wash BO 


creamery, oi33 sen0e 


en Silly Samn-~ion is mother’s early. Pete: ini ‘vse dol 


whe aces earn di no of W 
The lasses’ constant sport, by night, i? bas yew aid T 
Who laugh’d at all-poor:** silly-Sam” opens xIaX Of $9°¥ 
Vex’d him eternally with that:or this, Joe aid T 
And chaced him round the hay-stack for a kise +: som to Le sl’ 
Ee’n he inspir'd, by, Serjeant’s bri bowl, ios Til 


Beneath the ribbon’d hat displays a inwurg 
Plucks up a soldier mein, ‘* presents his “staff,” = 5 ogee 
Bursts o’er the loudest, with a hoarser laugh. 5, ‘it sad ode 
Around the waist, infolds each passing dame, t aroat f 
And hugs, and smacks, beyond the reach of shamem=) 2»: 
The Serjeant smiles—to mark his points and size, © \)) 2! 
And calculates the’ value of his prize.— wf 


And thete she goes—the Laird’s own: lovely: daughter; 
Who long had been a wife, could wealth have bought ei 
But m she loath’d a rotten hulk of age, - 2 “thot 
Nor would with “ imbecillity” engage— 


That rounded chin—that neck of purest snow: ‘dyawnds | 
That alabaster breast, where Cupid sleeps, ijt of T 


Upon his pillow’d couch of drifted heaps— is .bigwe aif 
That Sheba-lip a Solomon might please— i funisiod 
That circling of the eye—‘* rehétman de frise” + i. 1xitest ad T 
Th’ embattlement of Love, ‘his fortress sure,’ :»)/) rite? al 


Through which his:direst shafts. he wings seeure++ wr soto} 
That, “ something” which o’erspreads, sublishes ae whole 
Surprizing, whilst it captivates the soul. ti 
These too are:hér’s ; and who in all the fair » 

To treat this form.of loveliness, may dare ? 

A knott of country bucks have traced her 

And arm in arm have eyed her through the 

Haye laid a “rump and dozen” on her head, » 

To pay, if farmer * Morrison” succeed. 

This yeoman bold could measure six feet three, 

From all of look was free, 

Had heir’d his father’s “‘ lease” but six months gone, 


*vi-yradsnd ina mourning suit genteelly shone. 
vonde Wil" dashes up 0 pads ony aes 
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Sketches of Village Character. No. IV. 


With rascal grin, and voiée of harshest note, 
With tatter’d hose—and not less tatter’d coat ; 
With all the gill, he gulp'd in either eye 


Here “ Andrew Bishop” grunts, his grating ery—' \ » 


Of “* Almanack,” he bawls, from “A een”? —.! 


‘Ti, 


Or famed “ Belfast”—both “‘ new, and true” I ween,.— 


And still the rustic purchaser to hum, 

He slyly adds—for “‘ forty years to come:” 

Yet ya from challenge, Andrew learns to steer, 
Prepared to plead, he only meant “ the year.” 


This is the cottage “ register” —and shews, 
How much of future fate, the stars disclose :— 
Of January’s frosts, it boldly tells ; 

A drifted heap, o’er February swells,— 

March comes, in black and white alternate shed, 
And cloudy damps o’er April flowers are spread ; 
May warm and sunny like an eastern Bride, 

And June succeeds her in his Bridegroom pride ; 
Of thunder July speaks, and “ sumps” of rain ; 
And August winds uproot the growing grain ; 
September struts with equinoxial puff, 

October either rots, or inns 4 stuff ; 

November gloomy urges on his speed, 
December soe 5 bitter cold indeed.— 


This is the cottage jest-book—stories queer, 
Are cornered in—to supplement the year ; 
Odd blackguard sayings, and unhallow’d wit, 
Which from their very breadth of humour, hit. 


Amidst the very onset of the crush, 
When elbows shoulders—shoulders elbows push— 
A voice ascends, of female shrilly squall, 
Commix’d with sailor’s hoarse and husky baw! ; 
And long and direful is the ballad tale, 
Of foundering ship, and still encreasing gale— 
Of lightning’s lurid glare, with night combined— 
Of chipwrecatl mariner, all scathed and blind. 
The ditty sells apace, as Jock or Jenny 
Retire behind, to finger out the penny. 


A dress of rags, with manners wild and crazy ; 
Song, shout, and dance, ‘tis harmless ““ Maggy Cazy. 
But deem not Maggy will abide to hear 
That hated nick-name sounded in her ear. 
Macdonald is her name, she loves to tell, 

And sends the “* Cazy” shouting mob to hell. 
She is the queen of Boys—around they eome— 
She deals her threats to all, her blows to some ; 
Blows, as they seem, of murderous intent, 

But all in deadly demonstration spent. 

She gathers up a-stone, and, high in air, 

She meditates the throw, the mob to scare. 
Away they scud, some luckless Imp remains 
Within her reach, from fall or siike sprains. 
The merry-hearted maniac rushes by, 

And leaves him, in his panting fears, to ly. 


She is the farmer’s guest, nor will she stand 
With cross-grained Menial to dispute command. 
hall, her pride. 


The kitchen is her home, her 
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Her Empire is the farmer's ingle side. ) 

And bold is she whe. may resist her claim, ayy 
To cool the boiling pot, or. beat the flam 3 N 
To scold the children, with. unm 4 Lid 
And dance her madrigals around the fire. 


The canny country laird, whose pact bein, 
Supplies from corner press a tass of gin, 

He is her Surgeon, and he knows to heal, _ 
What else were past the reach of human skill : 
He is her Lawyer, and he can pursue, 
To horn,—and caption put the Devils blue. 

He is her ghostly father—can console 

The deepest, inmost sorrows, of her soul. 


And there she goes, all bounding on the leap ; 
“‘ Hop-step-and-jump”—her feet a cadence keep, 
To thumbs, like castanets, all hard and dry, 
That snap their music in each passing eye. 


Her story is a trite one, nothing new. 
Her lover proved like other lovers, true— 
True to the one thing needful—all’s a dream : 
But yet at times, amidst a phrenzied scream, 
She meets him in her path way—names his name— 
And rates him with her infamy and shame. 





That well-known tara voice, these frequent gingles, 
Bespeak the Ass and follower, “Robin Pringle’s.” * 
No tinker he, with brown Egyptian cheek— 

Of pot, or caldron, kettle clout, to speak. 

No gipsey Ass is she, of thieving race, 

Cadging unchristen’d Brats from place to place, 

But o’er the country wide, the brute may pass, 

For no one will moiest poor Robin’s ass. 

And Robin sells his ready tin made ware, 

At country stedding, and at “ village fair.” 

“ You. want a + pingle, lassie, weel and guid— 

** Tis thretty pennies” {—pit it whar it stood ! 

“ Let it abee. I never saw sic fike 

“* About a pingle—tak’ it gin ye like— 

“‘ Or gin ye dinna like it, ye carf let it ly : 

“Ye seem inclined to steal ’em, rather than to buy !’ 


* Run, Robby Dawson, run with all fy might. 
“¢ Saw ever mortal eyes so strange a sight ! 

** A creature, as I live, upon a pole, 

** With long and hairy arms, and visage droll. 

** It nods, it grins, it spreads its little hands, 

‘* Alike on four, or only two it stands, 

“* A monkey this! I vow—and I declare, 

“* There’s nothing so diverting in the fair!” 





* “ Robin Pringle’s.”” _His name was ‘* Wightman ;” but as is customary in the 

country, he was saddled with a professional appellatiye. We say “* Nepednvapira xevs”— 

and why not ** Robin Pringle’s.” 
+ A small tin-made goblet, used in Scotland for preparing children’s food. 
+ Two-pence halfpenny British. o 
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Sketches of Village Character)’ No. 1V. tg Bot? 
Now, Rebby Da yiwith his cousin Joaii,!° ov | 
Of maghe art teermtaabefodensve coals sit 0 Las’ 
The shilling; mark'd;'at-Conjuror's éommandy |) «1! 
Eecome a guinea,:imthe open’d hand.) 0 ithe 
Again, the guinea,—what amazing skill !— 
Commute its form, and there’s a shilling still : 
Each ready. card, by artful hand arranged, 
To any card amongst the number changed. 
Has seen the pancakes smoking in his hat— 
He surely could not be deceived in that ; 
And full fledg’d fowls from broken eggs arise, 
To flap their wings before the gazer’s eyes ; 
Till Jean, amaz’d, in terror whispers Bob, 
The Diel must havea finger in the job. 


Heard you these aecents, joyous, loud, and clear— 
These frequent jests bespeak the “‘ Auctioneer.” 
Upon a cart he takes co wonted ew 
The magic wand waving in his hand, 
** A-goi ea” his arm is raised on high, 
He hangs the signal in the bidder's eye— 
Once, twice, he calls—the cheapen’d piece he shews, 
Now thrice he thunders, and away it goes. 
Along his thumb-ball, Will his pen-knife tries, 
And breathes, to see how fast the metal dries, 
Whilst Betty thrusts her fingers through a flaw, 
And finds, too late, the piece not worth a straw. 


Squeak, squall, and grunt—the devil sure is near— 
They have him there—and now they have him here. 
The “ hue and cry” is rais’d amidst the throng, 

As through their deepen’d ranks he drives along : 
One grasps his tail, and by the pendant /ugs, 
Hangs a whole bevy of the village dogs. 

Back, back, he speeds, and in his headlong plight, 
O’er plates and pottingers maintains his flight. 
Smash go the stands—the cups in pieces fly— 
Whilst Hucksters curse, and ruin’ Pig-wives cry. 
The madden’d crowd, like cavern’d wave is toss’d, 
All central power of gravitation lost ! 

This way and that, in fitful swing they heel, 

And over booths, in broken fragments reel— 
While sacks of apples strew the trodden street, 
And scatter’d sweet-meats crumble under feet. 
How long had lasted this unseemly fray, 

Upon the Muse’s troth, I cannot say— 

Had not the Sutor’s hand, which might not fail, 
Stuck like a burdock to the “ devil's” tail. 


Apart, retired from all these dire alarms, 
Old “ Rowly Powly,” each adventurer arms. 
"Tis but a penny, and you have your throw ; 
Whilst two-pence hangs on every winning blow. 
With greasy whip across his shoulders tied, 
Black earter Jock his rustic skill has tried, 
The cudgel balanced, in his better hand, 
And swung it fruitless o’er the scatter’d sand ; 
Anon, the Sutor tucks his apron by— 
Levels the play-stick, with prophetic eye, 
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Drive aie aoe uv 
Full . te ls in he cle! gs any 6 nd an tO 
Who, ill to amet sit 
Effects, in caper paper dol fis omit etal tire & anTtogs a 
i hd ABR 
Upon thiab 3 ‘éaitended chntass sheet, ’ +i otunuinio") 
What natures's shew, wliat various: climates: meet." fou 


Millenium state, in: ancient song foretold, © 

When “ mild” eommunion with the fierce" should told, 
And creatures of all aspects should agree, foie 
To spend their days in and jollity, «))! ‘! - z 
The lion and the jeekall should consort, uo) get ot 
The bear and monkey join in harmless sport, et 
The eagle with the jackdaw build his nest ; \ oil’ 
And kites, with chattering magpyes sink to rest. 

Here Robby Dawson is again arrested; A 
And long with cousin Jean th’affair’s sputtest pd 
«‘ There might be danger, and there must’ be:money ; ' 
<< A groat’s a groat—these Tygers are uncanny.;\ ' 

«© And that half-human face, with eyes so glaring, 

“¢ Of man or woman’s flesh would not be sparing.’ 

This prologue past—ascends the ladder stair, 

This unassured, and all but trembling pair, 

The double groat a ready entrance shews'; 3 

So down the inner-side the couple 

But fear is fear, whate’er the “ Stoic” mean 3 

And Rob had searcely time to rally Jean, 
When in the keeper stalks, with lengthen’d pole, 
And eyes with whisky burning like a coal ; 

“ This tyger from Bengal, (he is a male) 

“ Can shew you sixteen feet from snout to tail ; 

“* When stirr’d up with the pole, and turn’d about, 

“ He measures eighteen full from tail to snout ! 

“ There is no danger, madam, do not fly— 

“* He cannot eat you, can he? with his eye. 

** This is the lion, madam—hear him roar— 

“* Nay, do not start, he cannot burst the door; | 

“ Though fierce in aspect, and though strong in paws, 
“‘ You soon shall see my head within his jaws. 

“ The elephant, within that cage abides, =.) | ' 
“‘ That brute, on which the eastern Indian rides— | 
“* He knows his master—stoops to let him on— 

“* Laments his death, with many a piteous moan—' © 
“ That there long snout, the Emperor of noses, 

“* That rope of twisted skin, we term probosies 5 

“ With this he can perform all human work— 

“ Cut with a knife, or figure with a fork, 

“ Can lift a sixpence, if you please to try him, 

“« (You need not fear, a child may venture nigh him), 
“¢ Down on your knees, ‘ good Delchi,’ learn to pray, 
“¢ Whate’er the wise may write * or fools may say. 
Thus, round the ark, our “ Noah” press’d along, 

His various “‘ beasts ‘and beastesses among’ — i/ 
Shew’d the opossum, with her kennell’d young, 

All from her under parts, in wallets hung -—— |"! 
The naked ostrich, stalking in her cage,— at's 
The stern hyena, ever in a rage,—~ 
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* It was long a received opinion, that the elephant and the elk had no knee joints, 
and therefore slept in a standing position leaning against a tree, which, being previously 
cut almost through, often occasioned, by its sudden fall, their capture. 
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The monkey tribe, all mimic mirth and chatter— 
The Greenland bear, delighting still in ‘Water— 


With more of lesser craft, than fits to say, 
In this our free and easy off-hand way. " 


The Pig-wives outspread ware, of every hue— 
Pots, plates, and tea-cups, yellow, white, and blue— 
Some bottom’d in each other, tower on high, 

And some in separate exhibition ly— 

Those gilt around the edge, in view remain ; 

And these are cased in straw—‘ but these are plain.” 
Around this gay temptation, wives are prigging ; 
And even maidens go sometimes “ a pigging.” 

* This bow] for half the price must needs be given— 
‘«* A dish which will not ring, of course, is riven. 

‘* From these the edging is rubb’d off, you see. 

** The rest were sold at four, they’re yours at three.” 
Thus prig and lie, alternate wife and dame, 
Without or sense of honesty or shame. 


But stoups are needed, tubs, and pails, and knaps, 
For all the old are “ gisand” into staps ; 
So to supply this A wg waste, at hand, 
The — piles the treasures of his stand. 
‘© Yet who would purchase wood so very new, 
«* This bottom here is fairly knotted through— 
‘¢ This wants an iron hoop around the lip, 
“« The fast’ning here will manifestly slip. 
“Tis strange the good old fashion should have fled, 
‘* When double-girded ‘ possing tubs’ were made.” 


And children must be shoed, the old gudeman 
Deems shoes in summer an unhealthy plan, 
But still, as winter comes, with prudent care, 
He makes his purchase at the “ Rudesmas” fair. 
Arrested brats, around their Grandsire kneel, 
Who takes their measurement, from toe to heel ; 
The “ met-stick” pair’d away to suit the size, 
He bids, at length, th’ impatient captives rise, 
And wait his coming, from to-morrow’s fair, 
When each barefooted imp shall have “ a pair.” 
Along the market sped, he lingers long, 
The lesser and the larger “ pairs” among— 
Inserts his measurement in many a shoe, 
Which will perchance—perchance which will not do— 
Bends back the soles, in testy tradesman’s sight, 
And sees if all the inner seams be tight— 
Then, at the lowest farthing stands and stares— 
The present prices, with the past, compares, 
His money clinks before the Seller’s eyes, 
And asks, at each advance, “‘ will that suffice ?” 
Then bundles up his pure in a bag, 
And lays it o’er the shoulders of his Nag. 


And now the farmer fees his harvest band, 
With ready arles crossing many a hand ; 
The sweet-meats circulate with better will, 
And Huckster Maggy coffs her dinner gill. 
The boyish mouth with don candy reeks, 
And gingerbread sits painted on his cheeks ; 
And dogs run pace) amidst the crowd, 


And speak, with many a howl, their loss aloud. 
. 
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But evening comes, at last, array’d in blue ; 
And of their home, reminds the sober few, 
Full on the husband’s fancy paints the wife, 
In all the kindliness of wedded life— 
The mother recollects her infant band, 
And stores her pocket from the neighbouring stand. 


Along that hedgeway row, the sparrows hop, 
And pannier’d Asses here the thistles crop ; 
The road is narrow, and enclosed with care, 
So to this well known pass the boys repair— 
This market eve, the rogues escaped from task, 
Here take their stand, the “‘ market fair” to ask. 


And first a douce old Grauny heaves in sight— 
The sail long doubtful, in the dubious light, 

But ever as she nears, with motion slow, 

Her “ pocket-magazine” begins to show. 

A “ prize a-head,” each knowing urchin cries— 
** And to the water loaded,” each replies. 

And now—nor entreaty, nor threats succeed— 
’Tis theirs to rifle, whilst ‘tis hers to plead. 


A brace of lovers next advancing, seem’ 
One broad two-headed monster in the gleam. 
But safer far, the prudent Pirates know, 

To let this love-cemented couple go. 


Now shooting on, now cutting short his pace— 
Maintaining still, from side to side, a race— 
Now pulling up into a “ hiccup” sudden— 

Then dashing heward, all his length the mud in, 
Cursing, in broken syllables, his ha 

Then ’gainst the sloethorn hedgeway falling slap, 
Advances one in all the pride of folly— 

Who is, himself allows, a little jolly— 

But murmurs still, at each succeeding fall, 

“ I can’t be drunk—TI had no drink at all.” 

The laugh is loud, amidst the giggling throng, 
As through their ranks he swings and tides along, 
With ready staff, lets drive at urchin near, 
Receiving still the payment on his rear. 


And “ Crombie” next all rope direction scorns, 
But tosses up her way with bridled horns. 


No Fifish runt—she scorns with ** Jock” vid ring 


But shews at every pull “ the Ayrshire breed ;” 
Contests the onward line, at each advance, 

And leads her leader many an idle dance. 

No season this to plead for market fair— 

So ’tis resolv’d the struggling brute to scare. 


“The Auld Guidman!” resounds from side to side. 
The Auld Guidman can scarce his “* Maggy” ride— 


But nods, and veers, and rights anew, and then 
Applies the spurless heel with might and main— 
Grasps at the bag, well strutted out with shoes, 
Discussing to himself “ the market news.” 

Then rhyming o’er some catch, or Scottish glee— 


“ For Auld Lang Syne,” or ‘ Sandy o’er the Lea,” 































































Sketches of Village Character.. No. IV. 


He may not, can not, does not, strive to speed, 
Without producing foll in gingerbread— 
‘Then, midst a storm of blessing, jogs along, 
Pursuing still the burden of his song. 


But tolls are frequent on the turnpike way, 
And riders sure must halt the toll to pay— 
And Drovers, too, come up with lots of cattle— 
Here all the riff-raff of the market settle— 
Then wouldst thou count our vices by the score— 
I pray thee enter that “ toll-licensed”’ door, 
There shalt thou learn, with higher aim to sin, 
Whilst darkness rules without, and drink within. 
Around that board, where brute confusion reigns, 
Clothed in the drapery of unnumber’d stains, 
Where filth sits lumbering on each broken plate, 
Holding, ’midst fragments foul, her throne of state, 
Where glasses footless need the propping hand, 
Or midst the spreading streams Pract to stand, 
Behold the faces, whieh upon thee glare, 
Where vice seems furrow’d to extreme despair, 
Those eyes that lightening with the ebbing bowl, 
Betray the inward darkness of the soul, 
As sudden gleams of heaven’s vengeful light, 
Reveal the closing horrors of the night. 


Heard’st thou that rush of long protracted sound, 
Which startled all the horse and cattle round— 
That roar of laughter spoke the jest profane, 
And vollied oath, most horrible to name— 
There fell some maiden’s reputation low, 

And there the murderer gloried in the blow. 
There worldly wisemen sold the damaged beast, 
Esteeming faith and sober truth a jest. 

With horrid grin, and meaning shrug express‘d, 
There boasted Vulcan of his feather’d nest— 
And there the Carter took th’aceustom’d load, 
But wisely lighten’d “‘ Bessy” by the road. 


Anon the power of each successive glass, 
Makes each man’s individual power the less— 
They nod, they reel, they — heel around, 


The table strike, or beat upon the ground— 
Upright - bolt, in menacing array— 

en quickly sink,on yielding joints away. 
One holds his neighbour by the collar’d coat, 
Another grasps him rudely by the throat : 
Of all expence, one calculates his share— 
Another fairly tumbles from his chair, 
In damn, and curse, and devil, soul, and hell, 
His very last articulations fell ! 


Bring me an Almanack, and let me count, 
Of “‘ Scottish fairs” the full and just amount. 
It is a lengthen’d record, black with sin— 
Here, take the book, ’twere folly to begin ! 


JUVENALIS JUNIOR» 
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Kext.worth is remarkable for an 
uncommon unity in the design, and for 
the close relation of all the characters 
toone story ; sothat the interest is, from 
beginning to end, dependant upon the 
game train of events. In-the-art and 
beauty of the composition, it is evident- 
ly superior to most of those. ‘novels 
which have come before it from the 
same pen. But its merits areliker those 
of a dramatic piece, and .it..contains 
none of the poetry of the :beart, com- 
muning with nature. Thus:the same 
mind, which at first listens to the voice 
of poetry in the indefinite sound of the 
elements, and, by sympathy, almost 
feels what is their internal being, may 
afterwards turn to consider the intellec- 

tual relations of external appearances, 
and actuated by the spat of art, may 
produce compositions having the merit 
of fine arrangement, beautiful progres- 
sion, and the display of opposed causes 
and powers, and though colder in re- 
lation to sympathy, more gratifying to 
intellect and to contemplative taste. 
But, although the story of Kenilworth 
has nothing very patheticor profoundly 
natural, it is very far from being cold 
in the interest. In many parts the 
reader is hurried inapetaiey along. 
The predominating interest is that of 
elevated chivalrous feeling, and the an- 
xieties of ambition. This novel is full 
of the pomp of ‘courtly state, and o 
hopesand fears depending upon person- 
al favour ; and never did a more able’ 
hand represent those fine shades of 
behaviour and of politic management, 
upon which the losing or winning of 
favour depends. Of all the historical 
characters which have been represent- 
ed by the same author, Elizabeth is 
probably the one whose portrait has 
been most felicitously executed. The 
undertaking was a bold one; but its 
success is undeniable, and is already 
acknowledged by the public, And, in 
the sketches of other remarkable per- 
sons who then adorned her court, the 
same happy freedom of delineation 
appears, 

The Earl of Leicester, the then fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth, and also person- 
ally beloved by her, is the hero of the 
tale. At the time that he stood highest 


in the esteem of his royal mistress, his 
affections had wanderedelsewhere. The 
object of his love was Amy Robsart, 
the daughter .of: Sir Hugh’| Robsart. 
But, on, account of the situation in 
which Leicester then stood with regard 
to Queen Elizabeth, he is unable open- 
ly to come: forward as,the suitor of 
Amy Robsart, He therefore employs a 
confidential, person, ‘Richard Varney, 
one of his. retainers,| to. appear/in the 
affair, and to carry off Amy. from her 
father’s houses), She is | conveyed to 
Cumnor-Hall,aseeludedmanor-house, 
inhabited by a dependant of Leicester, 
and is there privately married to him. 
Leicester frequently -visits::her, and 
she often importunes him to acknow- 
ledge her publicly as his countess, that 
the minds of her kinsmen might be 
satisfied, as they hed supposed: her to 
have been seduced by Varney. Tressi- 
lian, a former lover of Amy, sets out 
in quest of her ; and, discovering by 
a certain train of cireumstances that 
she is secluded in €umnor-Hall, he 
finds means to’see her there, but with- 
out discovering that Leicester has any 
thing to do with her situation, In re- 
turning, he meets Varney and they 
combat, but are interrupted. and se- 
parated ; and Tressilian resolves to go 
to London, and appeal to Elizabeth 
for redress to Amy Robsart’s kindred, 
against Varney, for having acted dis- 
honourably to the daughter of a noble 
family. After the reader has been made 
acquainted with these things, the nar- 
rative proceeds to describe a visit of 
Leicester to his lady at Cumnor-Hall. 


*¢ There was some little displeasure and 
confusion on the Countess’s brow, owing to 
her struggie with Varney’s pertinacity ; but 
it was exchanged for an expression of the 
purest joy and affection, as she threw her- 
self into the arms of the noble stranger who 
entered, and clasping him to.her bosom, ex- 
claimed, ** At length—-at length thou art 
come !” ‘ 

** Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord 
entered, and Janet was about to do the 
same, when her mistréss signed to her to re- 
main. She took her place at the fatther end 
of the apartment, and remained standing, as 
if ready for attendances: sxe) o1)! 

‘© Meanwhile, the Earl, for he was of no 
inferior rank, returned his lady’s caress with 
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the most affectionate ardour, but affected to 
resist when she strove to take his cloak from 
him. 

“© Nay,’ she said, * but ] My Ser oma 

you—I must see if you have kept w 
to me, and prreaty Er elyrets: Earl men call 
thee, and not as heretofore like a private ca- 
valier.” 
‘¢ § Thou art like the rest of the world, 
Amy,’ said the Earl, suffering her to pre- 
vail in the playful contest ; ‘ the jewels, and 
feathers, and silk, are more to them than 
the man whom they adorn—many a poor 
blade looks gay in a velvet scabbard.’ 

*¢ ¢ But so cannot men say of thee, thou 
hoble Earl,” said his lady, as the cloak 
dropped on the floor, and shewed him dress- 
ed as princes when they ride abroad ; ¢ thou 
art the good and well-tried steel, whose inly 
worth deserves, yet disdains, its outward or- 
nameuts. Do not think Amy can love thee 
better in this glorious garb, than she did 
when she gave her heart to him who wore 
the russet brown cloak in the woods of De- 
von. ‘ 

**¢ And thou too,” said the Earl, as grace. 
fully and majestically he led his beautiful 
Countess toward the chair of state which was 

red for them both,—* thou too, my 

we, hast donned a dress which becomes 
thy rank, though it cannot improve thy 
beauty. What think’st thou of our court 


? 
‘* The lady cast a sidelon ce tipon the 
great mirvor as they a8 ° and then 
said, ‘ I know not how it is, but I think not of 
my own , while I look at the reflection 
of thine. Sit thou there,” she said, as they 
hed the chair of state, ‘ like a thing 
for men to worship and to wonder at.” 

s< ¢ Ay, love,’ said the Earl, * if thou wilt 
share my state with me.’ 

‘6 « Not so,” said the Countess; * I will 
sit on this footstool at thy feet, that I may 
spell over thy splendour, and learn, for the 
first time, how princes are attired.’ 

«* And with a childish wonder, which 
her youth and rustic education rendered not 
only excusable but becoming, mixed as it 
was with a delicate shew of the most tender 
conjugal affection, she examified and ad- 
mired from head to foot the noble form and 
princely attire of him, who formed the 
proudest ornament of the court of England's 
Maiden Queen, renowned as it was for 
splendid courtiers, as well as for wise coun- 
sellors. Regarding affectionately his lovely 
bride, and gratified by her unrepressed ad- 
miration, the dark eye and noble features of 
the Earl expressed passions more gentle than 
the commanding and aspiring look, which 
usually sate upon his broad forehead, and 
in the piercing brilliancy of his dark eye, 
and he smiled at the simplicity which dic- 
tated the questions she put to him concern- 
ing the various ornaments with which he 
was decorated. - ; 

«* * The embroidered strap, as thou call- 
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est it, around my knee,’ he said, 4g 
English Garter, an ornament which’ ki 
are proud to wear. See, hete is theists, 
which belongs to it, and here the Di 

George, the jewel of the Order, You hayg 
heard how King Edward and the Countes 
of Salisbury’—— 9 a 

*** 0, I know all that tale,’ said the 
Countess, slightly blushing, ‘and how, 
lady’s garter became the proudest badgef 
English chivalry.’ bas 

* « Even so,’ said the Earl; § and this 
most honourable Order I had the good hap 
to receive at the same time with three 
noble associates, the Duke of Norfollky ith 
Marquis of Northampton, and the Kat] of 
Rutland. I was the lowest of the fouri, 
rank—but what then ?—he that climbs.s 
ladder must begin at the first round.’ ; 99: 

** * But this other fair collar,.so: ri 
wrought, with some jewel like a sheep hung 
by the middle attached to it, what,” said the 
young Countess, ‘ does that emblem sig 
nify ?” 

%. * This collar,” said the Earl, * withit 
double fusilles interchanged with’ these 
knobs, which are supposed to present flim 
stones, sparkling with fire, and sustaining 
the jewel you inquire about, is the badgesf 
the noble Order of the Golden Fleece, onée 
appertaining to the House of Burgundyy;it 
hath high privileges, my Amy, 
to it, this most noble Order; ‘for leven the 
King of Spain himself, who hath now sie 
ceeded to the honours and demesnes of Ruy- 
gundy, may not sit in judgment a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, unless 
sistance and consent of the Great Chagier 
of the Order.’ voy mtiy 

s¢ © And is this an Order belonging to the 
cruel King of Spain ?’ said: the Counten. 
* Alas! my noble lord,: that: you! wilbde- 
file your noble English breast by, beating 
such an emblem! Bethink youdofathe 
most unhappy Queen Mary’s days,.mben 
this same Philip held sway withdesdn 
England, and of the piles which were built 
for our noblest, and our wisest, /anihqur 
most truly sanctified prelates and divitee— 
And will you, whom men call thestindasd- 
bearer of the true Protestant faithy been 
tented to wear the emblem and mark efsuch 
ajRomish tyrant as he of Spaim ?. «see 

** © 0, content you, my Jove,’odnewi 
the Earl; ‘ we who spread our sails: toigale 
of court-favour, cannot always displapshe 
ensigns we love the best, or atcallti 
fuse sailing under colours ‘whithowséi 
not. Believe me, I am not: the) lest good 
Protestant, that for policy must 
honour offered me by Spain, in 
me to this his highest order of kni 
Besides, it belongs properly: to ; 
and Egmont, Orange, and: others; dart 
ee in seeing it displayed on ae 

*« « Nay, my lord, you know youre 
path best,’ replied the Countess,—* And ths 
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i collar, to what country does this fair 
T one, my love,’ replied 

a Ye thus the Order of Saint An- 

the last James of Scotland. 

on me when it was thought 


o~ 


woman, and owning only the poor rocks 
and bogs of the north.’ 

" # The Countess paused, as if what he last 
uid had excited some painful, but interest- 
ing train of thought ; and, as she still re- 
maived silent, the Earl proceeded. 

) 4 And now, loveliest, your wish is gra- 
tified, and you have seen your vassal in 
guehof his trim array as accords with rid- 
ing vestments ; for robes of state and coro- 
pets'are only for princely halls.’ 

«Well, then,’ said the Countess, ‘ my 
gntified wish has, as usual, given rise to a 


me. 
© And what is it thou can’st ask that I 
gan deny ?’ said the fond husband, 
0 61 wished to see my Earl visit this 
@bsture and secret bower,’ said the Coun- 
ges, * in all his princely array ; and now, 
imethinks, I long to sit in one of his prince- 
ay halls, and see him enter dressed in sober 
‘ruspet,:as when he won poor Amy Robsart’s 
y.; 





heart.’ 
ot #4 That is @ wish easily granted,’ said 
~the Earl—* the sober russet shall be don- 
-péd to-morrow, if you will.’ 
e 64 But shall I,’ said the lady, ‘ go with 
~you'to-one of your castles, to see how the 
rwightiess.of. your dwelling will correspond 
with your peasant habit ?” 
ul) # 4 Why, Amy,” said the Earl, looking 
“wound, * are not these apartments decora- 
“ed ‘with sufficient splendour ? I gave the 
ymest'unbounded order, and, methinks, it 
sthasobeen indifferently well obeyed—but if 
‘thou canst tell me aught which remains to 
otbe-done, I will instantly give direction.’ 
‘jucs6Nay, my lord, now you mock me,’ 
‘peplied the Countess; ‘ the gaiety of this 
~tich lodging exceeds my imagination as 
‘much as it does my desert. . But shall not 
~hyour wife, my love—at least one day soon 
‘sabe surrounded with the honour, which 
arises neither from the toils of the mecha- 
rae decks wen a t, nor from the 
a jewels with which your generosi 
sladetns: her, but which is Ceathed to he 
“nplace among the matronage, as the avowed 
vlqwiferof England's noblest Earl 2?’ 
Sooy | Ome day ?? said her husband,—* Yes, 
o1jAupy;my lowe, oneday this shall surely hap- 
jopem:and, believe me, thou canst not wish 
ofut that day more fondly than I. With what 
‘*papture could I retire from Jabours of state, 
svaghd cares and toils of ambition, to spend 
thigy'life.in dignity and honour on my own 
broad domains, with thee, my lovely Amy, 
Lena fiend and companion! But, Amy, 
et 9 ns RIS ; 
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this cannot yet be ; and these dear but sto-' 
len interviews, are all { can give to the love- 
liest and the best beloved of her sex.’ 

** © But why can it not be ?” urged the 
Countess, in the softest tones of persuasion, 
—‘ why can it not immediately take place 
—this more perfect, this uninterrupted uni- 
on, for which you say you wish, and which 
the laws of God and man alike command ? 
—Ah! did you but desire it half so much 
as you say, mighty and favoured as you are, 
who, or what, should bar your attaining your 
wish ?” 

‘© The Earl’s brow was overcast. 

** * Amy,’ he said, * you speak of what 
you understand not. We that toil in courts 
are like those who climb a mountain of loose 
sand—we dare make no halt until some pro- 
jecting rock afford us a secure stance ard 

i if we pause sooner, we slide 
down by our own weight, an object of uni- 
versal derision. I stand high, but I stand 
not secure enough to follow my own incli- 
nation. To declare my marriage, were to 
be the artificer of my own ruin. But, be- 
lieve me, I will reach a point, and that speed- 
ily, when I can de justice to thee and to 
myself, Meantime, poison not the bliss of 
the present moment, by desiring that which 
cannot at present be. Let me rather know 
whether all here is managed to thy liking. 
How does Foster bear himself to you ?—in 
all things respectful I trust, else the fellow 
shall dearly rue it.’ 

s¢ * He reminds me sometimes of the ne- 
cessity of this privacy,” answered the lady 
with a sigh; ‘ but that is reminding me of 
your wishes, and therefore I am rather 
ray mas than disposed to blame him 

or it.” 

** ¢T have told you the stern necessity 
which is upon us,” replied the Earl. * Fos- 
ter is, I note, somewhat sullen of mood 
but Varney warrants to me his fidelity and 
devotion to my service. If thou hast aught, 
however, to complain of the mode in which 
he discharges his duty, he shaJl abye it.’ 

*©«O, I have nought to complain of,” 
answered the lady, ‘ so he discharges his 
task with fidelity to you ; and his daughter 
Janet is the kindest and best companion of 
my solitude—her little air of precision sits 
so well upon her.’ 

s* « Is she indeed ?” said the Earl; ‘ she 
who gives you pleasure, must not pass un. 
rewarded—Come hither, damsel.’ 

* ¢ Janet,’ said the lady, ‘ come hither 
to my lord.’ 

** Janet, who, as we already noticed, had 
discreetly retired to some distance, that her 
presence might be no check upon the pri- 
vate conversation of her lord and lady, now 

came forward ; and as she made her reve- 
rential courtesy, the Earl could not help 
smiling at the contrast which the extreme 
simplicity of her dress, and the prim de~ 
mureness of her looks made, with a very 
pretty countenance and a pair of black eyes, 
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that laughed in spite of their mistress’s de- 
sire to look grave. 

*¢*f am bound to you, pretty damsel,” 
said the Earl, ‘ for the contentment which 
your service hath given to this lady.’ As he 
said this, he took from his finger a ring of 
some price, and offered it to Janet Foster, 
adding, ‘ Wear this, for her sake and for 
mine.” 

** ©T am well pleased, my lord,’ answer- 
ed Janet, demurely, ‘ that my poor service 
hath gratified my lady, whom no one can 
draw nigh to without desiring to please ; but 
we of the precious Mr Holdforth’s congre- 
gation, seek not, like the gay daughters of 
this world, to twine gold around our fingers, 
or wear stones upon our necks, like the vain 
women of Tyre and of Sidon.’ 

** «QO, what ! you are a grave professor of 
the precise sisterhood, pretty Mrs Janet,’ 
said the Earl, ‘ and I think your father is of 
the same congregation in sincerity. I like 
you both the better for it; for I have been 
prayed for, and wished well to in your con- 
gtegations. And you may the better afford 
the lack of ornament, Mrs Janet, because 
your fingers are slender, and your neck 
white. But here is what neither papist nor 

writan, latitudinarian nor precisian, ever 

cane or makes mouths at. &’en take it, 
my girl, and employ it as you list.” 

** So saying, he put into her hand five 
broad gold pieces of Philip and Mary. 

** «Tf would not accept this gold neither,’ 
said Janet, * but that I hope to find a use 
-for it, will bring a blessing on us all.’ 

*©* Even please thyself, pretty Janet,’ 
said the Earl, * and I will be well satisfied 
—And I prithee let them hasten the even- 
ing collation.’ 

“© ¢T have bidden Master Varney and 
Master Foster to sup with us, my lord,’ 
said the Countess, as Janet retired to obey 
the Earl’s commands, ‘ has it your appro- 
bation ?” 

** *¢ What you do ever must have so, my 
-sweet Amy,’ replied her husband ; ‘ and I 
am the better pleased thou hast done them 
this grace, because Richard Varney is my 
sworn man, and a close brother of my secret 
council ; and for the present, I must needs 
repose much trust in this Anthony Foster.’ 

‘¢ «© T had a beon to beg of thee, and a se- 
cret to tell thee, my dear lord,’ said the 
Countess with a faltering accent. 

** © Let both be for to-morrow, my love,’ 
replied the Earl. ‘ I see they open the 
folding-doors into the banquetting parlour, 
and as I have zidden far and fast, a cup of 
wine will not be unacceptable.’ 

*¢ So saying, he led his lovely wife into the 
next apartment, where Varney and Foster 
received them with the deepest reverences, 
which the first paid after the fashion of the 
court, and the second after that of the con- 
gtegation. The Karl returned their saluta- 
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tion with the negligent courtesy of one'ling 
used to such homage; while the County 
repaid it with a punctilious solicitude, whic, 
shewed it was not quite so familiar to hep ' 


‘© The banquet, at which the conp 
seated themselves, corresponded imag 









cence with the splendour of the apartinay 
in which it was served up, but no domresti, 
gave his attendance. Janet alone sogj 
ready to wait upon the company; arid, in. 
deed, the-board was so well supplied with 
all that could be desired, that little or no 
assistance was necessary. The Earl and his 
lady occupied the upper end of the table, 
and Varney and Foster sat beneath the salt, 
as was the custom with inferiors. The lat: 
ter, overawed perhaps by society to which 
he was altogether unused, did not utter j 
single syllable during the repast ; whil 
Varney, with great tact and discern: 
sustained just so much of the conversation, 
as, without the appearance of intrusion on 
his part, prevented it from languishing, and 
maintained the good humour of the Earl at 
the highest pitch. This man was indeed 
highly qualified by nature to discharge the 
part in which he found himself placed, be. 
ing discreet and cautious on the one hand, 
and on the other, quick, keen-witted, and 
imaginative ; so that even the Countess, 
prejudiced as she was against him on 
accounts, felt and enjoyed his powers of 
conversation, and was more disposed than 
she had ever hitherto found herself, to join 
in the praises which the Earl lavished on 
his favourite. The hour of rest at length 
arrived, the Earl and Countess retired to 
their apartment, and all was silent in the 
castle for the rest of the night.” 






















Next morning Leicester departed, 
and returns to London. The scene af- 
terwards changes to London, and to 
the household of Sussex, the ri 
Leicester, in influence with Elisabeth, 
and then struggling, by every means, 
to supplant him. Walter Raleigh, ‘af- 
terwards knighted by Elizabeth, is one 
of his retainers, and is represented as 
a spirited jand thoughtless 
There is reason to believe that the por- 
trait given of him in this i is 
thoroughly imbued with the spiritani 
manners of these times. The whole of 
the scenes laid in London are full of 
gay lustre, and of courtly gallantry, as 
appearing under the reign of a female. 
The turns of the language attributed 
to the speakers, are completely in cha. 
racter, and carry the mind back to these 
times, with a power of delusion that ’ 
has never been equalled. One of the 
characters is an impostor, practising 
the arts of alchemy and astrology ; for 
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these sclences was then at not; but amongst all the favourable expres- 
pete og sions which she uses to me, she often recurs 
ts Nels to the story of Amy Robsart. I think that 


Among other things of that period, 
there is the petition of the proprietor 
of a place for baiting bears, complain- 
ing dat his exhibition was deserted by 
the public, who were all drawn away 
by the charm of the rising drama, 
which was then spreading forth its 
new-born attractions, and filling the 
pear-baiter with dismay, lest his rough- 
er pastime should fall into neglect. 
The Queen, however, on hearing Wal- 
ter Raleigh recite the celebrated lines 
about “ the fair vestal throned in the 
west,” drops the bear-baiter’s petition 
intothe Thames. Elizabeth finding that 
both Sussex and Leicester have their 

“houses in London filled witharmed re- 
tainers, ready for strife and bloodshed, 
resolves to call them both into her pre- 
sence, and force them into a sort of 
external appearance of reconciliation, 
which would help to prevent broils. 
They accordingly attend in her pre- 
sence chamber. On this occasion, al- 
so, Tressilian appears in the train ‘of’ 
Sussex, to accuse Varney before the 
Queen. This scene is a masterpiece of 
composition, picturesque in reference 
to the imagination, enchaining the 
mind with artful suspense of curiosity ; 
and, at the same time, shewing the 
character of Elizabeth, both as femi- 
nine and royal. A certain fine fluctua- 
tion of interest pervades the duration 
of the interview. Varney, who appears 
along with Leicester, takes upon him 
the culpability of having carried off 
Amy Robsart from her kindred, and 
even acknowledges that he is married 
toher. By this means Leicester is shel- 
tered from the anger of Elizabeth, who 
announces to him, that presently, in 
making a summer's Progress through 
her dominions, she will be his guest 
at his castle of Kenilworth ; and, at 
the same time, intimates her pleasure 
that Sussex be invited, in token of the 
amity established between the two no- 
blemen. Thither she also commands 
Varney to bring his wife, that she may 
be produced before her. After their re- 
turn from court, this order occasions 
many anxious consultations between 
Leicester and Varney. 


“ ¢ Elizabeth will not be satisfied without 
presence,’ said the Earl ; ‘ whether any 
suspicion hath entered her mind, as my own 
apprehensions suggest, or whether the peti- 
tion of Tressilian is kept in her memory by 
Sussex, or some other secret enemy, I know 


Amy is the slave in the chariot, who is pla- 
ced there by my evil fortune to dash and to 
confound my triumph, even when atthe high- 
est. Shewme thy device, Varney, for solving 
the inextricable difficulty. I have thrown 
every such impediment in the way of these 
accursed revels, as I could propound even 
with a shade of decency, but to-day’s inter- 
view has put all to the hazard. She said to 
me kindly, but peremptorily, ‘ We will 
give you no farther time for preparations, 
my lord, lest you should altogether . ruin 
yourself. On Saturday, the 9th of July, we 
will be with you at Kenilworth—We pray 
you to forget none of our appointed guests 
and suitors, and in especial this light-o’- 
love, Amy Robsart. We would wish to 
see the woman who could postpone yonder 
poetical gentleman, Master Tressilian, to 
your man, Richard Varney.’—Now, Var- 
ney, ply thine invention, whose forge hath 
availed us so often; for sure as my name 
is Dudley, the danger menaced by my ho- 
Toscope is now darkening around me.” 

*¢¢ Can my lady be by no means per- 
suaded to bear for a brief space the obscure 
character which circumstances impose on 
her ?” said Varney, after some hesitation. 

“* How, sirrah! my Countess term 
herself thy wife !—that may neither stand 
with my honour nor with: her’s.’ 

*¢¢ Alas! my lord,’ answered Varney, 
* and yet such is the quality in which Eli- 
zabeth now holds her; and to contradict 
this opinion is to discover all.’ 

“¢¢ Think of something else, Varney,’ 
said the Earl, in great agitation ; ‘ this in- 
vention is naught—If I could give way to 
it, she would not ; for I tell thee, Varney, 
if thou know’st it not, that not Elizabeth 
on the throne has more pride than the 
daughter of this obscure gentleman of De- 
von. She is flexible in many things, but 
where she holds her honour brought in 
question, she hath a spirit and temper as 
apprehensive as lightning, and as swift in 
execution.” 

*¢ ¢ We have experienced that, my lord, 
else had we not been thus circumstanced,* 
said Varney. ‘ But what else to suggest 
I know not—Methinks she who gives rise 
to the danger, should do somewhat towards 
parrying it.’ 

‘¢¢ It is impossible,’ said the Earl, wa- 
ving his hand ; ‘ I know neither authority 
nor entreaties would make her endure thy 
name for an hour.’ 

*¢¢ It is somewhat hard though,’ said 
Varney, in a dry tone; and, without pau- 
sing on that topic, he added, ‘ Suppose 
some one were found to represent her ? Such 
feats have been performed in the courts of 
as sharp-eyed monarchs as Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ 

*¢¢ Utter madness, Varney,’ answered 
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the Earl; ‘ the counterfeit would be con- 
fronted with Tressilian, and discovery be- 
come inevitable.’ 

“6 Tressilian might be removed from 
court,’ said the unhesitating Varney. 

‘+ © And by what means ?” 

‘¢¢ There are many,’ said Varney, ‘ by 
which a statesman in your situation, my 
lord, may remove from the scene one who 
pries into your affairs, and places himself 
in perilous opposition to you.’ 

ee not to me of such policy, Var- 

,»’ said the Earl, hastily; ‘ which, be- 

ides, would avail nothing in the present 
case.. Many others may be at court, to 
whom Amy may be known ; and besides, 
on the absence of Tressilian, her father or 
some of her friends would be instantly sum- 
moned hither. Urge thine invention once 


more. 

“ ae lord, I know not what to say,’ 
ans Varney ; ‘ but were I myself in 
such perplexity, I would ride post down 
to Cumnor Place, and compel my wife to 
give her consent to such measures as her 
safety and mine required.’ 

‘¢¢ Varney,’ said Leicester, ‘ I cannot 
urge her to aught so it to her noble 
nature, as a share in stratagem— it 
would be a base requital to the love she 
bears me.’ 

s¢* Well, my lord,’ said Varney, ¢ your 


is a wise and an honourable man 
and cei to Quits hgh pebuaef-donmuias 


seruple, which are current in Arcadia, per- 
haps, as your nephew, Philip Sidney, 
writes. Iam your humble servitor—a man 
of this world, and only happy that my 
of it, and its ways, is such as 
your ip has not scorned to avail your- 
— ef. Now I would fain know, whether 
obligation lies on my lady or on you, in 
this fortunate union ; aid which has most 
teason to shew complaisance to the other, 
and 'to consider that other’s wishes, conve- 
niencies, and safety ?” 
“© T tell thee, Varney,” said the Earl, 
* that all it was in my power to bestow up- 
on her, was not merely deserved, but a 
times overpaid, by her own virtue 
and beauty; for never did greatness descend 
upon a creature so formed by nature to grace 
and adorn it.’ 

" 6 © T¢ is well, my lord, you are so satis- 
fied,’ answered Varney, with his usual Sar- 
donic smile, which even respect to his pa- 
tron could not at all times subdue—‘ you 
will have time enough to enjoy undisturbed 
the society of one so gracious and beauti- 
ful—that is, so soon as such confinement 
‘iti the Tower be over, as may correspond 
“to the crime of deceiving the affections of 
‘Elizabeth Tudor—a cheaper penalty, I 
‘presamie,; you do not expect.’ 

*"| &® Malicious fiend !’ answered Leicester, 
‘do you mock me in my misfortune ?—Ma- 
“fiagé it a¢ thou wilt.’ 

~ 1096 8°TF you ate serious, my ‘lord,’ ‘said 


Kenilworth. 


CJan, 
Varney, ‘ you must set forth instantly, » 

wt for Cammor Place.” wea 

*¢ © Do thou go thyself, Varney ; the de 
vil has given thee that sort of eloquence, 
which is most powerful in the worst ‘cause, 
I should stand self-convicted of 
were I to urge such a deceit.—Begone, I 
tell thee—Must I entreat thee to mine ow, 
dishonour ?” 

¢ * No, my lord,” said Varney—* but if 
you are serious in entrusting me with the 
task of urging this most necessary measure, 
you must give me a letter to my lady, ‘ag 
my credentials, and trust to me for 
the advice it contains with all the force jn 
my power. And such is my opinion of 
lady’s love for your lordship, and: of her 
willingness to do that which is at once to 
contribute to your pleasure and your { 
that I am sure she will condescend to bear, 
for a few brief days, the name of so humble 
aman as myself, especially since it is not 
inferior in antiquity to that of her own pa 
ternal house.’ 

** Leicester seized on writing materials, 
and twice or thrice comn.enced a letter’ to 


the Countess, which he afterwards tore into 


fragments. At length he finished a few dis. 
tracted lines, in which he conjured her, for 
reasons nearly concerning his life and ho- 
nour, to consent to bear the name of Var. 
ney for a few days, during the. revels at 
Kenilworth. He added, that Varney 
communicate all the reasons which 

this deception indispensible; and haying 
signed and sealed these credentials, he flung 
them over the table to Varney, with a mo. 
tion that he should depart, which his advi- 
ser was not slow to comprehend and to obey.” 


Varney then sets off for Cumnor- 
Hall. He arrives there, and, in a pri- 
vate interview, proposes to the €oun- 
tess, that she should pass for his wifé, 
at Kenilworth ; but the idea of such 
a scheme only fills her with rage ang 
scorn. ‘This, however, she does not 
express till she has fairly heard him 
out ; and Varney, being deceived by 
her apparent acquiescence, even dares 
to say a word or two for himself; for 
he secretly had designs against the 
honour of his master. At last: the 
storm bursts. Varney perceives that 
he has committed himself too far, and 
gets the assistance of Alasco, an alche- 
mist and astrologer, for the purposeiof 
administering poison to her. ‘Tlie 
scheme fails ; and the Countess, with 
the assistance of Wayland, a travelling 
pedlar, who had found his wayoto 
Cumnor-Hall, contrives _to.escape. 
Her wish is to repair to Kenilworth, 
to find her. husband, and make him 
acquainted with her wrongs; for she 
had all along refused to:believe:stiat 
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way of his ambition. 
‘Is sent-off under the charge of Varney, 
‘to Cumnor Hall... In the meantime 


Leicester sanctioned the scheme of her 
ing as Varney’s wife. But, in 
meantime, to evade pursuit, she 
and Wayland, her guide, assume the 
isguise of masquers going to play a 
jn the festivities at Kenilworth. 
n that garb, they are admitted into 
the castle ; and Amy is safely lodged, 
by one of the ushers, in an apartment, 
Pett she writes a letter to Leicester. 
In the meantime, it turns out that the 
apartment into which she was put had 
been previously allotted to Tressilian, 
who had come there as one of Sussex’s 
followers. Tressilian enters, and sees 
with surprise Amy Robsarty She, 
however, does not reveal to him her 
true situation; but obtains from him 
a promise, that he will not inter- 
fere with her plans, nor let any one 
know of her arrival, for_twenty-four 
hours. Tressilian then leaves her, he 
still supposing her to be only connect- 
ed with Varney. Her letter miscar- 
ries. She is driven from her apart- 
ment by drunken rioters, and escapes 
into the pleasure grounds that sur- 
round Kenilworth, and hides herself 
ina grotto. Elizabeth, in her pro- 
gress through the grounds, happens to 
‘walk unattended into that grotto. She 
finds Amy, and hears her accusations 
and complaints against Leicester. The 
Queen, filled with anger and astonish- 
ment, brings forth the Countess be- 
fore her husband By A og Lao J 
again interposes, and claims her as hi 
wife, stating, that the reluctance he 
had shewn to produce her before Eli- 
beth was in reality owing to her insa- 
nity, which also was the cause of her 
mt behaviour. The Queen is con- 
vinced, and the Countess, overpower- 
ed with grief and despair, is carried 
into one of the apartments of the 
castle, to remain there till taken back 
to Cumnor-Hall. Varney, finding that 
the apartment which the Countess had 
formerly occupied, had been that of 
Tressilian, and that he had visited her, 


‘makes use of these circumstances to de- 


ecive Leicester. He makes it appear 


‘that: Amy’s flight from Cumnor-Hall 


had been under the auspices of Tres- 


‘Silian, and that the Countess had been 


The Earl, therefore, no 


do hesitates, but resolves that she 


die, and no longer stand in the 
‘The Countess 


Leicester disguises his feelings as well 
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exhibited before the Queen. But the 
twenty-four hours. being expired, 
Tressilian pulls Leicester by the.cloak, 
and desires t6 have a conference in the 
pleasure grounds, at a certain hour and 
place. Leicester repairs thither, and 
Tressilian endeavours to expostulate 
with him, but Leicester will not listen. 


“They fight, and are interrupted, but 


agree to meet again, and terminate the 
combat. They accordingly'meet again 
next day. Tressilian is Deumal and 
thrown down. At the moment when 
Leicester was about to pierce him with 
a mortal wound, the arm of the Earl 
is held by a boy who had obtained 

session of the Countess’s letter. Pei. 
cester peruses the letter. His delu- 
sions are removed, and succeeded by 
remorse. They separate, and after- 
wards Leicester goes to reveal to the 
Queen the true state of the case. 


‘* Accordingly, she extorted by successive 
questions, the whole history of hie first ac- 
quaintance with Amy Robsart—their mar- 
riage—his jealousy—the causes on which 
it was founded, and many. i be- 
sides. Leicester’s Plow gy omg it 
might be called, was extorted from. him 
piece-meal, yet was. upon. the whole: accue 
rate, excepting that he totally. omitted. to 
mention that he had, by implication, or 
otherwise, assented to Varney’s. designs up- 
on the life of his Countess, Yet the.con+ 
sciousness of this was what at that moment 
lay nearest to his heart ; and although he 
trusted in great measure to the very positive 
counter-orders which he had sent. by Lam- 
bourne, it was. his purpose. to. set. out. for 
Cumnor-Place in » as, soon as he 
should be dismissed from. the presence, of 
the Queen, who, he concluded, ‘would pre- 
sently leave Kenilworth, 

«¢ But the Earl reckoned without his host, 
It is true, his presence and his communica- 
tions were gall and wormwood to his once 

tial mistress. But, barred from every 
other and more direct mode of revenge, the 
Queen_ perceived that she gave; her false 
suitor torture by these inquiries, and dwelt 
on them for that reason, no: more regarding 
the pain which she herself experienced, than 
the savage cares for the searing of his own 
hands with the hot pincers with which, he 
tears the flesh of his captive enemye’. ; 

*¢ At length, however, the haughty lord, 
like a deer that turns to bay, gave intima- 
tion that his patience was failing...‘ Ma- 
dam,” he said, * 1 have been much te blame 
—more than even your just resentment: has 
expressed. Yet, Madam, let me say,. that 
my guilt, if it be unpardonable, was. not 
unprovoked ;, and that if. beauty;and con- 
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descending dignity could seduce. the frail 
heart of a human being, I miSht jpléad 
hathseas the. eauses of my.concealing this 
secret from your Majesty.’ 
*¢ The Queen was so much struck by this 
reply, which beicester took:cate should be 
heerd by no-one but, herself, that she was 
the tx moment ne Pru the Earl had 
tomereT ity to pursue his advantage. * Your 
Face, who has pardoned so much, will ex- 
cuse my throwing myself on your royal 
ot thasé expressions, which were 
yéster-morning ‘accounted but a light of- 
fenge.” ! 


“ "The Queen fixed her eyes on him while 
she replied, ‘ Now, by heaven, my. lord, 
thy eftrontery passes the bounds of belief, 
as avell as patience !——But it shall avail thee 
nothing——What, ho! my lords, come: all 
apd hear the news-—My lord of Leicester's 
stolen marriage has cost me a husband, and 
England a King. _ His lordship is patri- 
a¥ehal in his tastes—one wife at a time was 
insufficient, and he designed us the honour 
of his left hand. Now, is not this too in- 
solent,—that I could not grace him with a 
few’ marks of court-favour, but he must 
presume to think my hand and crown at 
his disposal ?—You, however, think better 
of me; and I can pity this ambitious map, 
as I could a child, whose bubble of soap 
has burst between his hands. We go to 
the presence-chamber—My Lord of Leices- 
ter, wecommand your close attendanceon us.” 

_* All was eager expectation in the hall, 
and what-was the universal astonishment, 
when: the Queen said to those next her, 
* The revels of Kenilworth are not yet ex- 
hausted, my lords and ladies—we are to 
solemnize the noble owner’s marriage.’ 

‘+ There was an universal expression of 

surprise. 
*¢ * It is true, on our royal word,” said 
the Queen ; ‘ he hath kept this a secret even 
from us, that he might surprise us with it at 
this -very place and time. I see you are 
dying of curiosity to know the bappy bride 
—It is Amy Robsart, the same who, to 
make up the May-game yesterday, figured 
im the pageant as the wife of his servant 
Varney,’ 

*¢ * For God's sake, Madam,’ said the 
Earl, approaching her with a mixture of 
humility, vexation, and shame in his coun- 
tepanees and speaking so low as to be heard 
by, n@_one else, * take my bead, as you 
threatened in your anger, and spare me 
these taunts! Urge not a falling man— 
tread not.en a crushed worm.’ 

_* +A. worm, my.lord ?” said the Queen, 
in the same tone; ‘nay, a snake is thé no- 
ble? reptile, and the more exact similitude— 
thevfvozertsnake you wot of,.which was 
Wate it em ert aia ASOD ai 

**¢ For your own sake—for mine, wk 
dam,’ said the Karl—*‘* while there is 

Redden left in mea’ am 

** * Speak aloud, my lgrd,” said Elizabeth, 

* and at farther disiance, so please you— 
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“Tait 
your, breath thaws our ruff 
you fo ask of us ?” What. ham 
{ #€: *) Rermissidn 9’. said \:the>upfortuphtte 
Earl, humbly; **,to travel to C) 

‘* * To fetch home your bride belike 7 
Why, ay, that is*but right—fors ay wet? 
heard, she’ is indifferently ‘cared for thang) 
But, my lord, you go hot ih: perso 
counted u ing certain (lays ite . 
Castle of Mduiiworth, and it were, meal 
courtesy to leave us without a landlord du. 
ring our residence here. Under your fayp 
we cannot think to incur such disgrape sn 
the eyes of our subjects. Tressilian'shalf's 
to Cumnor-Place instead ‘of you, ata with 
him some gentleman who hath’ beet ayoht 
of our chember, lest my Lord of Teigeag: 
should .be again jealous of his oléevivalA. 
Whom wouldst thou have to bein contmiées 
sion a oh es 2"! consnRat aif 

‘6 Tressilian, with humble deferengey 
gested the name of Raleigh. nig ape 

*¢ « Why, ay,’ said the Queen 3, ¢.so 
ha’ me, thou hast made a good choice... 
is a. young knight besides, and to del . 

lady from prison is an appropriate ie” 
venture.—Cuminor- Place is little better tha” 
a prison, you are to know, my a, 
ladies. Besides, there are certain ‘fa 0 
there whom we would willingly have in fast 
keeping. You will furnish them, Master 
Secretary, with the warrant necessary tog" 
cure the bodies of Richard Varney andthe}o 
foreign Alasco, dead or alive, Take ehh 
cient force with you, gentlemen—bring a 
lady here in all honour—los®’ho ‘time, ‘aid 
God be with you,’ vow (9a 
** They bowed, and left the presences 44, 


the Cot. 










, Varney having conve 


tess to Cumnor-Hall, there contrive, 


the means of her death, which is, ef... 
fected before the arrival of ti er 
sent from Kenilworth, and ‘thus the” 
romance has a tragic conclusions 99!4 
The best scenes throughout are.cersaq 
tainly those in which Elizabeth, appia 
pears. The manners depicted in th. 
novel of Kenilworth produce a strong’ 
interest, and appear more real . 
the remoter modes of ‘life’ that sre” 
shewn in Ivanhoe. And , this: ‘works! 
in a style almost entirely. new,)and 
coming from a peh already fertile 1, 84 
many different inventions, has there. b 
fore been received with new enthusiasm” 
by the public, who are not able'to 
ticipate what a brilliant and-bold:imoawa 


gination may produce, when. expatind : 
ating freely, and con amore, ih a 
r 


ssible. ‘The 


the past, or the - 
reason to believe, that'too close a’ 


€ 
“pathy with public feelings often opal 
Ren’ Me a dragon the ascending ;powsry 
ve iacqef genius, and preven ts the search after 


intellectual beauty and ‘poetical, feelwg 
from being carried as far aa WRidnene ; 
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. DOMESTIC POLITICS. 
‘My son, fear thou the Lorn and the King ; and meddle not with them that are 


given to change.—Proverbs, Chap. xxiv. v. 
Tusax is a great renovating power in 
the British teind, a vis medicatriz, that 
has always sustained it under its in- 
juries, and erally recompenced the 
saffering of the time, by a noble and 
permanent accession of vigour. The 
outrages of the common enemies of 
society are at length compelling the 
spirit and honour 4 staal seigh of 

ernment and rati igion 
ys ote field. 

An association, on a scale of great 
extent in number, principle, and pub- 
lic influence, has lately been formed 
in London, for the purpose of resisting 
to the utmost, the progress of revolu- 
tionary fanaticism. The names already 

nprehend the chief of that class 
which forms the sinew of the public 
strength—members of the different 
learned professions—commercial men 


21. 


of independent private income. All 
this is, so far, an actual accession of 
strength to the state; for few of this 
Association have been in the habit of 
taking a part in public affairs; their 
activity is so much raised up from the 
inactivity of the friends of order, they 
are a real draught from that great levy 
of unexerted force which makes the 
strength of England ; and the sum- 
moning of this band is at once a secu- 
rity for the crisis, and a pledge, that 
the true and ancient resources of the 
national spirit are as undiminished as 
ever. _ 

A meeting has been already held ; 
and the “ Constitutional Association” 
has properly begun, by publishing a 
statement of its views. 

The following are the principal pass- 
ages. 








of known respectability—and persons 

* Possessing, as this nation does, a Constitution which is the envy and admi- 
ration of the world—at peace with every other country—covered with the glories 
ofa long, an arduous, and a triumphant contest—enjoying an impartial admi- 
nistration of justice—and subjected to the mild and paternal government of a 
patriotic Sovercign, it might have been hoped that all ranks and degrees of 
men would have bent in humble gratitude for such unexampled blessings to 
the Almighty and Merciful Disposer of human events. 

But that this is far from being the case, and that, on the contrary, a spirit 
of hostility exists against our most sacred and estimable institutions, we have 
only to appeal to the uniform testimony of those numerous loyal Addresses 
which have of late been laid at the foot of the Throne by Corporations or 
Meetings of Individuals. Framed by bodies of men in different and distant 
parts of the kingdom, without concert or communication, and containing opi- 
nions drawn from actual observation and conviction, these addresses indisputably 
prove at once the lamentable existence of the evil, and its fearful extent ;— 
they prove that it menaces not the predominance of this or that party in the 
‘state, but the safety of the state itself ; not the separate interests of this or that 
class of men, but the liberty, the property, the security of aL. 

“The consequences which have already resulted from this perversion of 
public principle, are but too obvious. Among them are to be numbered, a 
duly weakening of the bonds of union between the humbler ranks of society 
and their natural guardians and protectors—insubordination—disregard of the 
laws, and frequent attempts to obstruct their operation—increase of crimes— 
denunciations of hatred towards the greatest and best men in the country— 
méckery of Religion—querulous impatience of all controul and restraint— 
vain and ostentatious contempt of all sound learning, experience, and know- 
ledge—interruption of the courses of honest industry—and derangement of the 

great concerns and enterprizes of the nation. call 

“The causes of the evil are no Jess apparent: it may be distinetly traced to 

Vou. VIII, ' 3K 
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the machinations of a comparatively small number of individuals. "These yes 
sons act partly by means of the turbulence and excitement of public it 






at which the most unfounded and inflammatory speeches are delivere 
partly through the medium of a licentious press, which, without exon 
even the day of sacred rest, inundates the nation with an unexampled arin 
sion of slanderous, seditious, and blasphemous publications. uneek, 
“ The Press has unhappily become, in the hands of evil men, a lever to 
shake the very foundations of social and moral order. It cannot but be matte’ 
of serious alarm to observe that a very large proportion of our periodical pm 
lications is under the direction either of avowed enemies of the Constitution,| 
or of persons whose sole principle of action is their own selfish interest. By thesaj: 
and by occasional writers of a like character and description, every artifice’ 
employed, with daily increasing boldness, to render the people discontetited 
with the Government and disobedient to the Laws ; to persuade them. th 
they are betrayed by those who should protect them ; to seduce them from 
their affection and allegiance to their Sovereign ; and, finally, to bring about) 
Revolution, to which the wealth, the prosperity, the internal happiness,’ F 
the political greatness of the Empire, must inevitably be sacrificed. 4 
“* As it is clear that isolated, individual exertion, would be utterly ioade 
quate to cope with all the evil energies now arrayed against public order and. 
the public peace ; so it is to be feared, that the Government and Legislaturé 
themselves might find the contest difficult, without the active, zealous, and 
persevering co-operation of the loyal and well-disposed part of the community ; +" 





which co-operation, to be effectual, must be the result of a regular and systen, . 


matic union of individuals. qo 
** Persuaded that by these means alone the progress of seditious priticiplay 
can be arrested ; and feeling that to arrest it, if possible, is the boundew @t 
of every good subject and sincere patriot ; the members of this Society have 
adopted the following resolutions :— at 


Ist. That they will use their best exertions to maintain order, sna oi 
port the due execution of the Laws. rete Mf 

2d: That they will employ their influence, individually and collectively, it 
discountenancing and opposing the dissemination of seditious princi 

3d. That they will encourage persons of integrity and talent in the Liter: 
ary World to exert their abilities in confuting the sophistries, dissipating 
the illusions, and exposing the falsehoods, which are employed by — 
and designing men to mislead the people. 

4th. That they will resort to such lawful measures as may be aot oi 
pedient to restrain the publishing and circulating of seditious and tft 
sonable libels, da d 


pat 








‘ theine of his 


» That this is a manly, rationat, and 
seasonable call upon British patriotism, 
there can be no doubt ; that it will be 
a successful call, leading to a solid and 

poet ipnaye benefit, i is as little to be 

as the result of any attempt, 

in. whieh the weakness of man follows 
. Their resolutions 
have the merit of distinctly and simply 
explaining their objects. The line of 
demarcation between them and the de- 
extravagance that flourishes 

over the manifestoes of Reform is ob- 


vious. Mystery in public declaration 
is always for the purpose of delusion; 
and the plain language of those Res 
lutions is intrinsically a proof of t 
honesty. They comprehend nearlys 
the forms in which a good subject ¢ 







assist the cause of the country;. em 
sonal exertion, to su pp? the la 
personal influence, to Tissendinate 
tary principles ; personal expenditure 

to encourage men of ability to 
dication of the publiccause, throu 
press ; and as the crown and seal 
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ination to keep up a constant 
i ae sRPOw, to the la s for the 
; “y of the enormous pall of 
KY ress, If this discipline is follow- 
ef'in sincerity, there can be no fear 
for the result. The “ Constitutional 
iation,” limits itself to, our Civil 
ality. The interests of religion are left 
to the associations, formed for the pe- 
a se of their defence. 

“Tt is possible that there may be found 
individuals, neither corrupted nor in- 
sincere, who will question the fitness 

interfering in matters which seem 
roper object of government. To 

an answer ought to be given, and 

it is easily given. ‘The essence of the 
Bnglish constitution is freedom ; and, 
therefore, the essence of the authority 
‘government is opinion, Without 
national reliance, the most power- 
ful administration is feebleness ; it is 
met, at every step, by some new ob- 
stacle ; it may carry on, for a time, a 
heartless, tormenting, losing warfare, 
against the embittered and pursuing 
mimosity of the nation ; but it must 
ial, and that at no great interval, 
find its resources cut off, and its only 
hope in a degrading capitulation.— 
With the public faith for its ally, there 
pe wih speaking, no limit to its 
ower ; it is the Giant, with the hun- 
td hands, yet lifted and mighty only 
for the purposes of preservation ; it has 
found the spot from which the realm, 
and with it the world, is to be moved ; 
it stands a conspicuous and magnifi- 
t, concentration of the mind, and 

ml, and, strength of the common- 
wealth, resistless for good, weak only 
for evil; an image of an earthly provi- 
dence, perhaps as perfect, as it may be 
permitted to our intellects to form.— 

No ministry has ever been able to des- 
pise the national feeling with impuni- 
ty. It is their business to lead ; but, 
to make their power perfect, it must 
be shared ; to lead, they must in some 

ee follow; the noble equipment 
and tackling of the ship of the state 
will’ tiot carry it forward over the 
fitst'surge, without the mighty im- 
e, the “popularis aura.” Their 
stem, stately and illustrious as it ma 
» must stop, in all its orbits, with 
the first stoppage of that invisible and 
pe comp ocean in which they float, 

hich they impel, and by which they 
até impelled. It is in the spirit of that 
isdom which built up the constitu- 
Hon that the national mind should go- 


i 
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in hints and s tions of good, i 
clearing away the obstructions to the 
view of the general interests, rather 
than in the absolute eompulsion of the 
publicmind, to whateyer rank of virtue. 
And this wisdom works well, for it is 
grounded inaknowledge of that human 
nature which will act vigorously only 
where it acts upon conviction, and whic 
feels no conviction complete but the re- 
result of its own labours, , 

The charge of corruption in the po- 
pular heart is fully made out. Ba 
what other principle are we to ac- 
count for the sudden insolence of the 
agitators of the rabble, the power of 
every outcast to raise a popular fer- 
ment, the new faculty of ignorance 
wage battle against knowledge ;—o 
beggary and shame to shake honour- 
able opulence and ancient dignity ;— 
of blasted tergiversation and vulgar fe- 
rocity, in all its shapes of burlesque 
and terror, to stir up rebellion in the 
bosom of the land. Can there be a more 
singular, or more fearful phenomenon 
than this, to see the multitude sud- 
denly giving unlimited reliance to,in- 
dividuals, to whom not the most trust- 
ing Reformist of the hundred thousand 
would lend five shillings on his per- 
sonal faith ; to see offences against the 
state and religion registered among 
the first claims to confidence, until the 
very brand of the law becomes a badge 
of distinction, and Newgate a neces- 
sary step to the power of inflaming the 
people. 

That there should be candidates 
for those desperate and guilty distinc- 
tions, is to be wondered at only by 
those who are ignorant of the sonringe 
of poverty and vice, or how rapidly 
they are maddened by gross ambi- 
tion and personal hostility. From 
the beginning of Histosy, the temp- 
tation, the mind, and the means of 
all demagogues, have identified the 
family. The casual difference in their 
close, makes but slight distinction im 
this long pedigree of guilt. ‘The same 
habits of flagitiousness and profligacy, 
black falsehood and thitsty cupadity, 
stooping to any prostration to slakeits 
throat in the “ sacred well” of the na» 
tional freedom, property and blood, 
are characteristics of the race, But 
of those men, some have been of a 
of accomplishment and ability, th 
might almost excuse their infl 


yern itself ; that administration should 
chiefly display yh esp 
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on thé national ta oterit and lof. 
eee tee, the elements 

‘dis , and! a ‘men’ into ‘a 
brief admiration even of their violence 


by its splendour. But our disturbance 
is fated to come from a lower source ; 
we are to have none of the excuses of 
‘a vague wonder at the noble influences 
convertible to our misfortune. We 
are not ‘to be withered by the light- 
hing; no getierous future superstition 
‘fs to ify our raiments, as of the 
victims of what in the moral world 
might be looked on as little less than 
a tesistless destiny,—a stroke of the 
lightning that sine the spot memo- 
rable, if not hallowed. e are to be 
consumed by the steams of the marsh, 
that nothing but our own indolence 
suffers to remain offending Earth and 
Heaven. It is this strange submission 
to an influence which it requires only 
the common feeling of a manly mind 
to extinguish, this shrinking before 
baseness, disgrace, and imposture, that 
marks the peculiarity of the moment, 
and with it makes the necessity for the 
union of all honest men. The keys 
of our Citadel are not to be given up 
to the requisition of the first insolent 
‘outlaw that comes with a troop re- 
cruited from the jail and the high- 
‘way, and dares to beard the armed and 
lawful strength within. The value of 
such associations is clear, on the simple 
‘ground that the first necessity of the 

al is to know each other ; thus gain- 

the strength that belongs to aknow- 
of strength, and a knowledge of 
those in whom confidence is to be pla- 
ced in the hour of difficulty. 

Another result is the operation of 
combined force, the mutual thought of 
yen a minds, the united vigour of 
brave hearts. If Associations in this spi- 
‘rit had been fixed in the more impor- 
‘tant towns, itisimpossible to doubt that 
the libel, outrage, and treason against 
church and state, which have for the 
last two years covered a large portion 
of England with all but open insurrec- 


‘tion, would have been crushed at once. 
“Would the corrupting and infamous 
“eaticatures aigiined | the King have sta- 


_¥éed upon us from every stall in every 
‘village ?° Would the missionaries of 
pl and massacre have made their 


visitations through the land, 
authority, 


~ Btit in its defiance ? Would the whole 
‘Host of Rebellion have been suffered to 
~‘thister and equip itself in the face of 


Polities. ie 
day; and receive its orders from 
the Staffin’ London, Out the:edp, 
zure of a ‘despatch? (If thisécthin; 
~ been done, and are: doing» 
while m is tracing this paper; 
is Reese There have ad been 24 : 
ations to put a stop to the systenng 
once. Government have been vigi 
but it must again be said, dat thea 
rection of its services must. be! rathéy 
to st than to act. They are the 
grand jury of the constitution.:: 
examine in the first instance; buf:be. 
yond that brief office, the greater part 
of their duty is devolved intovothiy 
hands. The true court is the nation; 
and there is passed the only senterice 
that can be enforced without reproach 
or fear. We have before our eyes ‘aire. 
markable instance of the superior ad: 
vantage with which the rights of the 
community may comctoesnlis vindiea. 
ted by an Association. The government 
prosecutions for blasphemy had failedto 
an alarming extent ; somethi 
less than a conspiracy to acquit, seem. 
ed to have grown up in the jurybor, 
and the officers of government were 
avowedly repelled from prosecutions 
where no verdict was to be found}!and 
where the simple fact of having been 
thought culpable by the legislati 
made the fortune of the culprit. Théte 
is a fashion in all things; the fashion 
of acquittal in all cases of blasphethy 
was advancing into an established rule; 
and the outrageous menaces, mixed 
with outrageous ee whichwere 
used to break down the timid, or bring 
over the fools of popularity, were!on 
the eve of destroying all confideneein 
the administration of the laws.»:The 
whole transaction is matter of histoty, 
and of the most instructive natureito 
those who would judge of the: foreé of 
fanaticism, and of its fitting remédy. 
The evil of the blasphemy was: noto- 
rious, it glared upon the ren 
from every corner of the realm: The 
Hydra had ten thousand heads;lall 
alike armed and active, but note 
was cut away. aM 
To the remonstrances against !this 
course, and some of those remen- 
strances were made by the very tien 
who had “ fed the dragon, and‘wor- 
shipped before it ;” the answer,:even 
in Parliament, was given by askihg, 
Are we to throw down the bimbe- 
fore this new madness? Are we teks 
sist in raising bankrupt villainy; 
wealth and popular notice ?: :skrewe 
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togive bathaome imposture and brutal 
ety wdittes claim: to the subscrip- 
gions:of Radical Baronets,’ Peers, and 
‘Dukes, by proving, the criminal to be 
deserving of the severest exercise of 
justice ? No,--we must. wait for bet- 
er times, the delusion of the day will 
expire with’ the day. We will not 
Hazard: all that remains of dignity to 
British Legislation, by committing it 
in a struggle with offences which look 
to Our prosecution as their necessary 
seal. of reward.” 

‘edn this exigency, and nothing could 
-be: more nt with alarm to the 
well-wishers of English freedom, an 
Association, unconnected with Govern- 
ment, honourably came forward, and, 
with whatever hopelessness, dragged a 
notorious trafficker in impiety and se- 
dition before the tribunal. It can be 
no'aspersion to a jury who did their 
duty, to say, that the private nature of 
the prosecution was of advantage to the 
soundness of their judgment. Politics 
were not standing on the table to over- 
awe or corrupt. It was a decision of 
scarcely more than private quarrel. 


Carlile, after an attempt to earth him- 


self in the old refuge of rabble pas- 
sions, was dragged out, and, upon the 
tlearest evidence of wilful and boast- 
ful villainy, convicted. But this sen- 
‘tehce was not upon a solitary ruffian. 


/It-struck the whole tribe at once. The 


fact that a blasphemer could be con- 


wicted, broke the spell both of the in- 


activity of the friends of order, and of 
the impunity of its enemies. From 
that hour oveny prosecution (I believe 
without a single exception) succeeded. 
The dungeon or banishment has re- 
lieved the country of the burthen of 
mearly, all the original malefactors. 


‘ But the breed is not extinguished. 
‘While the union of oe with ig- 


norance is to be found in the heart, it 
‘will find room for discontent. In that 
mighty. mine of the national spirit, 


\' there will be the material of explosions 
vmixed with its: nobler products ; and 


it is to make these innoxious, by the 


aletting in of light and air, that human 
useience may be most wisely employed. 
‘sPopular ignorance of the T'ruéh is the 
‘atural stimulant, as it is the common 


security-of the disturbers of civilized 


viife. The cavern shelters the robber, 
‘aml sometimes the robber is tempted 


V7 


by the cavern. There will be evil, 


' perhaps; at all times, or till that higher 


sation in: which religious :mcn 
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Ropehehcali coments ll die 
} the-er ory. of Ghristiap- 
ity ;,and it-may be, alleur humen 
diligence will not. be able.te, conquer 
the malignant inflmences,that are made 


to desolate -and.destroy,,, But, \it .is 


~something .to ‘be -able to, remoye the 


evil from our. doors, to.sit inthe midst 
of’ our families without seeing: the spi 
rits of our children tainted, by in 
lity, to lay our -heads on. the pillow 
without. dreading. in,.every..sound of 
the night, the footsteps, of massacre. 
If there must be.a reserye of evil to 
show the future age,the contrast, pro- 
duced by religion’ and, the. laws, to 
that fearful period. when the moral 
world was a waste, abandoned. to the 
domination and wanderings: of savage 
nature ; ijt must be our honour to raise 
the great fence against this rabid ap- 
petite for blood ; to appoint to the lion 
and the tiger its wilderness, beyond 
which it must not stray ; and as our 
strength grows, push into the thicket 
and the swamp, and subdue their ste- 
rility, and drive their monsters farther 
within their place of desolation. 

A feature of the highest importance 
in the objects of the “ Constitutional 
Association,” is new, or has been but 
feebly shadowed out before. It is the 
3d Resolution, ‘‘ That they will encou- 
rage persons of integrity and talent, in 
the literary world, to exert their abi- 
lities in confuting the sophistries, dis- 
sipating the illusions, and exposing 
the falsehoods, which are employed by 
wicked and designing men to mislead 
the people.” Under what. forms, this 
service may be summoned, is yet tobe 
developed. But the establishment of 
the principle is invaluable. ‘The feel- 
ing against the abuse of the press is 
universal. But the abuse is not,to be 
checked by impotent alarm. | The press 
is not to be put down. by power, . As 
well might we attempt to put down 
the pestilence by imprisoning the air. 
The abuse is to be purified by.the.use. 
The same. instrument,, that; i pene 
rale signum,” which the lips, of,sedi- 
tion inspire with sounds of discordend 
bloodshed, must be taught the sounds 
of peace. It will.echo the one.as truly 
as the other. The activity of the (pub- 
lic mind cannot, be extirpated, but it is 
the part of wisdom to. turn this weedy 
and pernicious exuberance, into, pro- 
ductiyeness. and beauty. The press 
must be taught to speak the truth, no 
less to the people, than to. the,King. 

4 
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Hitherto the instances have been few, 
in which it has spoken the truth to 
either. This subject is extensive, and 
it, may be resumed. . The a Re 
sources of England are of incalculable 
variety, opulence, and vigour. The 
number and talent of her public wri- 
ters, admirable as a class, and as such 
fully justifying her — -% a new 
Augustan age, may give but a faint im- 
pression of the ane which she hides 
within her bosom for the day of soli- 
citing her treasures. What she now 
shows, are perhaps but the indications, 
the jutting fragments of silver that are 
to lead the eye to the inexhaustible 
ore buried in the caverns of the intel- 
lectual Potosi. 

For the general purposes of the 
Association, it has been determined, 


1. Fo establish a Fund, by:theigg) 
lun contributions of the Members, 
at such rate as each individual may 
think fit. 

2. To appoint a Committee for’ 
ducting the business of the Soci 

3. To adopt a system of Corr 
dence with those members who.livegt, 
a distance, and with such Associations 
as may be willing to co-operate inprqi 
moting the same objects. » Lyte 


con 


The purpose of the plan is 1 
all waite. It has already hh: 
in obtaining a large portion of public 
confidence, and the diffusion of the 
pom may be among the highest 

opes of national preservation. .... .) 





POEMS BY THOMAS GENT, ES8Q.* 


Tuis is a collection of verses, chiefly 
of the lighter kind, on the various oc- 
easions that stimulate writers who have 
other employment in the world than 
the discussion of their own objects and 
opinions, under the form of couplets or 
stanzas. Mr Gent's brief and neat pre- 
face tells us something of this, in his 
allusion to previous publications. “ I 
cannot omit this opportunity of thank- 
ing those writers who have honoured 
me by reviewing my verses. Iowe them 
my warm acknowledgments for mea- 
suring my poems by their pretensions. 
They have looked at them as they real- 
ly were—as the amusements of the lei- 
sure hours of a man, whose fortune 
will not favour his inclination to devote 
himself to poetry ; and, conceiving a 
favourable opinion of them in that 
character, have kindly expressed it.” 
There are sixty of those poems in the 
volume ; and they of course give con- 
siderable opportunity for display. A 
few graver topics are honoured with an 
oecasional sonnet ; and there are some 
very graceful and expressive stanzas to 
the memory of the Princess Charlotte, 
a sainted memory, and worthy of all the 
offerings of national sorrow and na- 
tional.genius. But the writer’s spirit 
seems to turn with a natural propen- 
sity, to the joyous and the poignant. 
His’ sallies are in that style of lively 
simplicity which is perhaps the true 


tone of written wit, and he evades the 
rossness that is the besetting sin of 
1umorous poetry, with the tact of » 
gentleman. It would be no honourty 
inherit the morals or the manners of 
Peter Pindar’s poetry ; but its humour 
—that natural quaintness, arp 
ed jest, and unwearied ridicule of the, 
affected—the common-place andthe, 
presuming, has hitherto had no sug, 
cessor, or has found it in the present, 
writer. None of the poems before 
are in the peculiar measure of that inp, 
genious profligate ; but our impression, 
is strong that Mr Gent would he se: 
cure of popularity in that career, 

We give our extracts as the book 
opens. The very first poem supplies) 
an instance of the sly and easy satire 
of the author’s vein. It is a lucubra 
tion on the dreams of an inexperien- 
ced candidate for the laurel. After 
some lines in which the young aspi-’ 
rant details his ambition, ite thus pro- 
ceeds to enjoy its fruits in vision a 
Then while my name runs ringing through 

reviews, 
And maids, wives, widows, smitten with nly 
muse, 
Assail me with platonic billet doux ; 
From this suburban attic I'l] dismount; ’"’ 
With Coutts or Barclay open an dédoutit's 
Rang’d in a mirror, cards with bright gilt 


ends, 
Shall shew the whole nobility my friends 5, 
ye it 





*12mo. Warren, OldBond Street. alt 
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Thet Happy host with whem. .chuse to 
gait ~ 4 set parties, give his choicest 
wine ; 
nd infancy shall gape to see, _ 
ah oe! I walk the street, and whisper, 
"& ‘That is he !” 


Poor youth ! he prints and wakes, to sleep 
no more, 

The world goes on indifferent as before ; 

And the first notice of his metric skill 

Comes in the likeness of his printer’s bill ; 

To pen soft notes, no fair enthusiast stirs, 

Except his laundress, and who values her’s ? 

None but herself ; for though the bard may 
burn 

Her note, she still expects one in return. 

The luckless maiden, all unblest shall sigh ; 

His pocket tome hath drawn his pocket dry ; 

His tragedy expires in peals of laughter ; 

And that soul-thrilling wish to live here- 
after, 

Gives way to one as hopeless quite, I fear, 

And far more needful—how to live while 
here. 

Where are ye now, divine illusions all ! 

Cheques, dinners, tomes, admirers great and 
small ! 

Chang’d to two followers, terrible to see, 

Who dog him when he walks, and whisper, 
“ That is he.” 

“The subject of the following extract 
is'tather citizenish, for it is nothing 
mofe remote or romantic than Horn- 
sty Wood, eminent for tea-gardens and 
trellises, and all the calamitous clip- 
pings of shears, educated east of Tem- 
ple-Bar. Yet there is beauty in trees, 
amd green shrubs, however they may 
bé'tortured, and the poet for a while 
discusses their captivations with obvious 
partiality. He then runs into pleasant- 


Oh! ye who pine in London smoke im- 
mutr’d, 
With spirits wearied, and with pains un- 
cur’d, 
With all the catalogue of city evils, 
Colds, asthmas, rheumatism, coughs, blue 
devils ! 
Who bid each bold empiric roll in wealth, 
Who drains your fortunes, while he saps 
your health ; 
So well ye love your miry streets and lanes, 
Ye court your ailments and embrace your 
pains. 
And scarce ye know, yourspectacles between, 
If corn be yellow, or if grass be green. 
Why ore ye not your smoke-obstructed 
oles, 
With wholesome air to cheer your sickly 
>| Souls ? 
In scenes where Health’s bright goddess 
wakes the breeze, 
Floats on the stream, and fans the whisp- 
‘ring trees, 
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Soon would the brighten’d eye her influence 
speak, ’ Lids: ot * it 
And her full roses flush the faded cheek, 
Then, where romanti¢ Hornsey courts the 


eye 
With all the charms of sylvan scenery,’ 


Let the pale Sons of Diligence ‘repait, 
And pause like me. be 


__ The lines to a child are very touch- 
ing and pretty ; equally free from extra- 
vagant, pathetic, and haby simplicity. 


To Mary. 
Written at Midnight. 
Oh ! is there not in infant smiles 
A witching power, a cheering ray, 
A charm that every care beguiles, 
And bids the weary soul be gay ? 





There surely is, for thou hast been 
Child of my heart, my peaceful dove, 
Gladdening life’s sad and chequer’d scene, 
An emblem of the peace above. 


Now all is calm, and dark and still, 
And bright the beam the moonlight 
throws 
On ocean wave, and gentle rill, 
And on thy slumbering cheeks of rose. 


And may no care disturb that. breast ; 
No sorrow dim that brow serene ; 

And may thy latest years be blest, 
As thy sweet infancy has been. 


The closing Poem is addressed to a 
formidable race, whom it well behoves 
authorship to pacify. Whether verses 
of the following order, are more likely 
to appease by their wit or provoke by 
their satire, we leave to time and the 
Reviewers. 


As some raw squire, by rustic nymphs ad- 
mir’d, 

Of vulgar charms, and easy conquests tir’d ; 

Resolves new scenes and nobler flights to 
dare, 

Nor “+ waste his sweetness on the desert air,” 

To town repairs, some fam’d assembly seeks, 

With red importance blustering in his 
cheeks ; 

But when, electric on th’ astonish’d wight, 

Bursts the full floods of music and of, light, 

While levell’d mirrors multiply the rows , 

Of radiant beauties and accomplish’d beaus, 

At once confounded into sober sense, 

He feels his pristine insignificance ; 

And blizking, blust’ring from the general 

uiz, 

Rewests ‘¢ to ponder on the thing’ he'is.’* ‘* 

By pride inflated, and by praise ailur’ds 

Small authors thus strut forth, and thus get 
cur’d. 

But critics, hear ! an angel pleads for me, 

That tongueless, ten-tongued cherub—Mo- 

desty. 





et or ee 


—— 
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Sirs, if you damn me, you'll resemble those 
That flay’d the traveller who had lost his 


Are there not foes enough to do my books ? 
Relentless trunk-makers and pastry-cooks ? 
Acknowledge not those barbarous allies, 
The wooden box-men and the men of pies. 
For Heav’n’s sake, let it ne’er be understood, 
That you great censors coalesce with Wood ; 
Nor let your actions contradict your looks, 
That tell the world you ne’er colleague with 

cooks. 
_ On the whole, this volume does great 


Gent's Poems. 


credit to the liveliness and poetic gyi 
rit of the writer. Without doubtn, 
that he has powers for pathetic 

we would wish to see him produces 
work of some length on a humorous 
subject. He is in the best of the 
earth for his selection. Let him gj 
us a laughing view of the oddities of 
the metropolis ; let him call his work 
“ The Streets,” and take his way from 
Cheapside to Bond Street. The work 
must be popular. 





THE EARTHQUAKE.* 


Tuts Novel consists chiefly of a se- 
ries of adventures, which are supposed 
to befal the natural son of a Sicilian 
actress. It takes its name from the 
events of the story being connected with 
the earthquake which destroyed Mes- 
sina. The general outline of the story 
is well conceived ; but, owing to a want 
of that progressive interest experienced, 
when the mutual derivation of events 
is all along made sufficiently intelligi- 
ble to the reader, the pleasure felt in 
the perusal of the book as a narration, 
is not in proportion to the merit of the 
outline. The incidents are often tri- 
vial and disagreeable, and have an ex- 
cessive tendency towards scenes of mere 
horror and disgust, which have no al- 
liance to the nobler emotions of tragic 


‘ horror and pity, but are only shocking 


like night-mare dreams. For, the pic- 
ture of what is painful and terrible to 
be contemplated, is only valuable in 
proportion, as the shock awakens the 
mind to the internal feeling of moral 
truth and beauty. But many scenes of 
this Novel are fitted to produce that 
effect. It does not corrupt the mind by 
dwelling upon the delights of the pas- 
sions, but hastens throughout to shew 
the ruin they produce. The design of 
Sy Deo see to be to shew the men- 

egradation and perplexity produ- 
ced by guilt, and to ong plify the pain- 
ful commotions of a spirit naturally 
generous, but which has lost as it were 
its moral freedom by the commission 
of crimes. ‘The mind of Castagnello, 
the hero, is seen alternately struggling 
to rise into integrity and nobler hope, 
and again drawn back into dismal opa- 


city by the predominance of sensu] 
habits, despondency, and downward. 
tending passions. But the tone is too 
desponding throughout, and, if the as. 
cendancy of good in the mind of Cast. 
agnello had ultimately been greater, 
the moral would have been better, 
Throughout the narrative, there fre. 
quently occur observationsnot only ori 
see and indicative of earnest jou, 

ut also finely expressed, and the w 
narration shews an ample power of ex. 
pression. The chief fault is the want 
of scenes directly agreeable to the im- 
agination, and of a more interesti 

rogression in the incidents. The fol- 
owing quotation is from the conclu. 
sion. 

‘© We have simply endeavoured to deli- 
neate a character not uncommon in the 
world ; who abandoning himself to the im. 
pulses of passion, unchecked by any im. 
pressed sentiment or principle, yet in the 
main possessed of the rudiments of many 
virtues, acts throughout life, with as little 
self-respect, and equally exposed to ignomi- 
ny, as the libertine, who is as it were natu- 
rally vicious and artificially fraudulent. 

‘¢ It is wicked to palliate crime, (as it has 
been done in some instances, with wonder- 
ful success, by German authors, of surpri- 
sing talent ) and it is not a good taste that 
would ingraft interest on any fiction, by 
adopting incidents calculated to revolt the 
common sympathies of mankind, as in some 
late instances nearer home has been the 
case ; but it cannot be detrimental to a ju- 
dicious benevolence, to discriminate the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of guilt and error. In 
the foregoing pages, Castagnello appears to 
have touched the edge of the grossest ini- 
quities, and in more than one instance to 


have been spared from the commission of 





*A Tale; by the author of “* The Ayrshire Legatees,”’ 3 vols. 12mo. ‘William 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell and 


W. Davies, London. 
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¢ had no controul. But.in all 
ar situations, we lave endea- 

dd to mark the difference between the 
avorof yielding to temiptation, and the yi- 
qoashess of seeking opportunities to sin. We 
emipeive it quite probable indeed, that there 
nay-be:many in the werld for ‘whose mis- 
epaddact it would, be difficult to find any ex- 

and, yet who retain in their outcast 
ition the materials and, ruins of a bet- 
fer nature. The wildest flights of guilt are 
often dictated by the despair of virtue, and 
victims have been consigned to disgrace and 
punishment by their own sense of humilia- 
tion, when the world, even with all its se- 
verity, was disposed to overlook their offen- 
te. Fhere is no judge, perhaps, so austere, 
agthe,indignant conscience of a generous 
ingenuous mind ; and we know not how 
ne when we condemn and exclude the 
wild and reckless, as unworthy of confidence 
aiid as traitors to indulgence, we ought ra- 
thet to court them into a belief that they are 
jess'in fault, than their own high notions of 
purity and honour suggest. 

*Butin proportion to thetenderness which 
wewould inculcate towards the errors that 
fidwfrom: circumstances and situation, is the 
austerity which we would claim against the 
propensities of inborn guilt. Few men have 
had any, experience of life, without soon dis- 
covering that the world really contains cha- 
racters intrinsically bad, whose very. obser- 
vance of the rites of religion and the obli- 
gitions of the law, in which they sometimes 
greatly excel, is a proof either of their con- 
scipusness of the evil in themselves, or of 
that evil being actively in operation to pro- 
cure the sinister advantages sometimes at- 
tained by hypocrisy. Between such charac- 
ters and the thoughtless, the imprudent, or 
the:passionate, there is an immeasurable 
difference ; and, if we have exhibited the 
adventures of Castagnello, conceiving that 
heildnstrated the extremest case of the lat- 
ter class, more fully than those of Corneli, 
whith we have thrown into the back ground, 
it is| because it can never be favourable to 
comect moral impressions, to excite sympa- 
thyitowards the condition or the feelings of 
thecriminal, who sacrifices himself untermpt- 
ed4; But the moral tendency of a tale or a 
drama is the last thing considered by a rea- 
dex;; and if.we have failed to interest, we 
cannot ~presume to hope that we shall be 
ablé, toi instruct ; er expeet to redeem by 
geseral reflections and metaphysical distinc- 
tins,,.the .defects..of our narrative, or the 
Want of portraiture in. our characters.’ 
oiCastagnello. is the natural son of an 
Baglish: nobleman, ‘atid owing to tlie 
situation of his mother, a Sicilian act- 
tess, is educated from the beginning in 
habits gud pleasures above-his station. 
Being sent to Rome witha recommién- 

Vot. VIII. 
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dation:: te: Cardinal»Albano, | he: theté 
learns all the modes of dissipation com- 
mon among ‘the ‘youth of the: nobility, 
so’ that it ‘soon’ bécories*hhesessary fe 
the Cardinal to find him a place in the: 
Austrian army.” ‘There he rises ‘in,es- 
teem.and in rank, till it is discovered 
that he is the son of an-actress ;,.after 
which. the. offieers,, according to. the 
aristocratical feelings prevailing:in the 
German army, consider him,as an un- 
worthy companion, and he finds his 
situation so disagreeable that he leaves 
the regiment. He then goes to Paris 
where he falls into habits of gaming, 
and accidentally meets with Bellina, a 
lady of rank, whom he had. formerl 
loved as his foster sister in childhood. 
But his visits to her, although innocent, 
excite the jealousy of her husband ; 
and, one night, after having been com- 
pletely ruined at the gaming table, his 
intemperate behaviour at the house of 
Bellina, causes him to be driven out 
into the street by her husband and do- 
mestics. He then, in despair, embarks 
for the Fast Indies, He is wrecked on 
the coast of Africa, and afterwards 
meets with adventures, which are nei- 
ther amusing nor at all connected with 
the story. From Africa coming to Mal- 
ta, he becomes one.of the Knights of 
St John, and intrigues with the mis- 
tress of another member of that holy, 
order. A quarrel ensues, and, the affair 
becoming public, Castagnello is for the 
scandal banished from Malta. He then, 
with some others of the Maltese knights, 
also banished, goes to Sicily and they 
become robbers, and have their haunt 
among the ruins of ancient Selinus. 
Iiere an unfortunate Countess Corneli 
falls into their hands, Her husband, 
soon after her marriage, wishing to be 
released again from the bonds of ma-, 
trimony, had consigned her during her 
illness to the abbess of a Sicilian ¢on- 
vent, to be kept as an insane person, 
that Count Corneli might act as if she 
were no longer alive. She, however,. 
escapes from the convent, and in tra- 
velling towards, the residence of one of 
her relations, she is deserted by the 
persons who accompanied her, and falls 
into the hands of the robbers. Here, 
some scenes ensue in the old-fash sand ‘ 
style of Mrs Radcliffe. They are, how- 
ever, neither amusing nor written-with 
much taste. ‘The robbers also take 
Count Corneli, who by accident'is tra, 
velling that way: _ robber sthéni- 
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selves are seized by a troop from Paler- 
mo, So the husband is again burdened 
with his wife. The robbers are brought 


to trial and convicted ; but Castagnello 
is fortunately pardoned at the interces- 
sion of an Enghsh traveller, Lord Wild- 


waste. ‘This nobleman turns out to be 
brother of Castagnello, by the same 
father, who after leaving his mistress 
theactress, had gone home and married 
in England. From Lord Wildwaste 
Castagnello receives pecuniary assist- 
ance. He then resolves upon going to 
Palermo, and travels thither with a 
young Sicilian, who had been former- 
y schoolmaster and poet in a village, 
but now wishes to try his fortune as a 
dramatic poet in Palermo. Here Cast- 
agnello, being seized with his former 
passion for gaming, induces poor Sal- 

no, the young poet, to accompany 

im to the gaming table to look on. 

ello, finding Lord Wildwaste 
in Palermo, is engaged for some days 
with him. Afterwards, upon inquiring 
after Salpano, he cannot find him at 
their lodgings. At last he discovers him 
dying in a miserable house. Salpano 
had lost all his pittance at the gaming 
table, and having wandered afterwards 
h Palermo in a state of wretch- 
edness, till hunger overpowered him, 
he was carried dying into the house of 
a charitable mechanic. Castagnello wit- 
nesses his death. 

“ The old man gave the following ac- 
count of . 

“* ¢ About a fortnight ago, Signor, as I 
was one evening sitting at my door smoak- 
ing a segar, and thinking on my past life, 
as I always do at the close of the day, won- 
dering by what strange turns of fortune I 
have been so long provided with the means 
of living, though but in a stinted measure, 
a ‘young man, with a box under his arm, 
oe age by, with a quick pace and a wild 

Our street is narrow, and it is closed 
at the one end. He went to that end, and 
turned back ‘evidently more agitated than 
before. His appearance struck me: he had 
a simple recluse look, and he was evidently 
in great distress. Friend, said I, you seem 
to have lost your way, and you appear very 
tired ; rest yourself a little beside me, and 
I will afterwards set you right. At these 
words he came towards es is a lost dog, 
that has found one whom he world like for 
amaster. He prest his box on the ground, 
and taking hold of my hand, kissed it with 
the reverence of a sinner to a saint. 

‘¢ * Where are you going ?’ said I: but 
he answered not ; he only shook his head, 
and expanding his arms, looked the very 
picture of one woe-begone, and wild with 


F 


despair. ‘ Are you a Sicilian Y 
he was some . 

stood not our language, and at 

he cried, ‘ I was, but I know not 

am now! I am lost! I am ‘frie ! 

Heaven has deserted me: I can only now 

die.’ 

“ I spoke to him kindly, and 
him t0-0% down beside me, which he aan 
if he knew not what he was doing, and be. 
This, Si 


ji 
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gan to sob and weep bitterly. 
was very unmanly, but yet at the time, it 
seemed more to come from the simplicity of 


his heart than the weakness of his charge. 
ter. ; 
‘+ ¢ | inquired into the cause of his grief, 
and he replied, in an incoherent manner; 
¢O! ask me not—I have been enchanted 
—I have been in bad company—Satan has 
had dominion over me—the powers of lies. 
ven and hell have been at war. with me, 
and between them I have been Jost, for | 
am innocent of any crime, and yet I am 
ruined for ever. My fame is destroyed in 
the bud ; the harvest of my glory cut offin 
the blight that has fallen on my opening! 

*¢ J allowed him to run on in this man. 
ner, until he had so exhausted himself;that 
he, in consequence, became calmer, and Jat 
last learnt that he had lost his little all atthe 
gaming table, to which he had been all. 
red to return, in the fallacious hope of re. 
covering his first losses. I invited, him 
stop all night in my house, and tried what 
I could to sooth his distress, and appease 
the upbraidings of his own mind, but with- 
out success. Benevolence, however, obliged 
me to constrain him to remain, but noef- 
fort of kindness could recal him from the 
despondency into which he had fallen. 

* ¢]T became alarmed for the unhapey 
youth, for he did nothing but wring lu 
hands, and give way to his forebodings, All 
the night he lay wakeful, sighing, and 
wretched ; and in the morning, when he 
rose, instead of being interested by the ob- 
jects to which the day-light gave cheerful- 
ness, he sat in an obscure corner, 
his clasped hands between his legs, and 
hung his head in a state of the mostde- 
plorable dejection. 

“+ ¢ This could not endure long. Towards 
the afterneon his lips became parched, and 
his face flushed with fever: a draughtof 
cold water was all he could taste, and with 
scarcely more sustenance he has continued 
in the same state ever since ; but natures 
exhausted ; the oil of life is burnt out, and 
the lamp, by pale and feeble flashes, shows 
that it will soon expire.’ 

“ The old man had, during this nar 
tion, conducted Castagnello to his door. 
¢ Tread softly,’ said he, ‘ as you enters let 
you disturb the last moments of the mise 
able youth.’ oy 

‘¢ Castagnello needed no admonition to 
do this. His own feelings. were wrought up 
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a painful. itch ; he breathed with diffi- 
and his footsteps fell softly on. the 
, from some unconscious action of 


mind. j 

_& Zhe room into which he was conduct- 
ed was large and lofty, but the walls were 
exceedingly mean: the rafters and ceiling 
were blackened by flies and smoke, and in 
one corner of the apartment stood an hum- 
ble couch ; @ table was placed near it, on 
which stood an aj ’s phial, a rude 
earthenware pi » and a brazen lamp. 
On the opposite side of the bed sat an old 
woman, the wife of Buretti, the landlord. 
In her one hand she held a ragged handker- 
chief, with which she wiped the lips of the 
patient, while with the other she supported 
his 


head. 

_  Castagnello had often seen death in bat- 
tle, on the plains of Africa, but never by 
disease. He was awfully shaken when he 
looked at the emaciated Salpano, whose eyes 
had deeply sunk into their sockets ; his nose 
was pinched into a dreadful anatomy, his 
mouth frightfully distended, and his upper 
teeth horribly protuberant. The dead rattle 
was loud phe — a y 

“ The si of death were too striking- 
ly manifested to render the situation of the 
ill-fated doubtful ; but although the 
powers of articulation were destroyed, the 

ion which floated ever his counte- 
nance when he turned his y eyes to- 
wards Castagnello, shewed that he recogni- 
zed him. e Outcast, horror-struck, was 
unable to move, but continued to gaze on 
him, as if under the influence of the great- 
est. terror. The dying man, panting and 
heaving, and turning and catching at the 
bed-clothes, as if grasping and groping for 

i in di im, and made a wild 


bed. The effort exhansted his strength. It 
was convulsive : he raised his head and neck, 
and uttering a troubled, and hollow, and 
sepulchral sound, stretched himself out, and 
shivering from head to foot, expired. 

“ Castagnello staggered back three or 
four paces, and hid his face against the wall 
of the room. In this situation he continued 
some time, stunned with what he had wit- 
nessed ; but, after a short time, he recover- 
ed his presence of mind, and. giving the wo- 
man his purse, for, in the meantime, the old 
man had gone into another apartment, he 
hastily withdrew from the house.” 

Castagnello afterwards, to receive 
farther assistance from his brother, re- 
pairs to Florence, but finds him gone 
to England. However he istaken notice 
of by Lord Kenelsmore, another Eng- 
lish nobleman, whose sister Lord Wild- 
waste had married before his departure. 
Being introduced into the family of 
Lord Kenelsmore, he, by a certain con- 
currence of circumstances, finds out 
that a sister of Lord Kenelsmore’s had 
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been seduced by the profligate Count 
Corneli. : yrys ; 


‘¢ While he was inquiring for his brother 
at Lord Kenelsmore’s gate, one of the do- 
mestics who had been with him in Sicily, 
and who was left behind to accompany his 
Lordship’s collection of pictures and anti- 
quities home by sea, hap; to see him, 
and informed the household of his name and 
relationship. The Countess of Kenelsmore, 
on learning this circumstance, desired him 
to be shewn in, She had heard of his 
history, and was anxious to see him. Her 


Ladyship at the time was sitting with Ali- 
cia, whose faded beauty and sinking spirits 


had begun to excite her maternal anxiety, 
but she never suspected the ignominious 
cause. 

‘¢ As Castagnello entered, the ladies rose 
to receive him, which the Countess did with 
much cordiality, and introduced him to her 
daughter. The eye of a stranger will often 
discover peculiarities which familiars oyer- 
look. The outeast was struck with the ap- 
pearance of Lady Alicia, and when he un- 
derstood she was not married, which he 
learnt in the course of conversation, he eyed 
her so sharply and suspiciously, that she 
could not but perceive what was passing in 
his mind. In this crisis Lord Kenelsmore 
came in, and expressed himself so glad to 
see Castagnello, that our unfortunate hero 
began to think the ebbing tide which had 
left him so far on a dreary shoal, was begin- 
ning to turn, and might yet bear him hap- 
pily into port. His Lordship inyited him to 
supper, and added that as he wished to haye 
some particular conversation with him re- 
specting his future life, they would for that 
night sup by themselves. 

‘* On his way back to his inn from the 
residence of Lord Kenelsmore, it happened 
that the carriage of Count Corneli passed, 
and Castagnello immediately recognized the 
person of the Count, who had also seen him, 
and had shrunk into the corner to avoid his 
eye. By one of those inscrutable operations 
of the mind, which beget in us thoughts 
that we can neyer account. for, Castagnello 
instantly associated the i of the Count 
with that of Lady Alicia ; and with no other 
reason for the notion, he suspected that her 
deplorable situation was occasioned by that 
accomplished libertine. 

All thoughts of himself were swallowed 
up in this singular fancy, and the remainder 
of the day he spent in tracing on what foot- 
ing the Count was with the Kenelsmore fa- 
mily. The result of his inquiries str - 
ened his suspicion, and he was determined 
to discover the whole mystery.. But chance 
superseded all the stratagems that he intend- 
ed to practise. tht 

“On going in the ev to sup with 
ped in a Spaniah coal walking befor i ¢ 

in a Spanish » Walki ‘ 3 
and by the light of a small lamp that stood 
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opposite to the i of a saint at the cor- 
aie ctu tetas bho Uetetnsd, th Rien 
ger turned, the features of Corneli. It was 
evident from his disguise that the Count did 
not wish to be known, and Castagnello con- 
jectured, as he seemed to be walking also 
towards the house of Lord Kenelsmore, that 
‘lie was going to meet Lady Alicia. It was 
tiow néat his Lordship’s supper hour, but 
the interest which the outcast took in this 
adventure, outweighed every other consider- 
ation, and he determined to see the result. 

“ The Count walked straight on to the 
portal of the mansion, and was admited by 
the porter, to whom he gave money, and 
who was evidently subservient to his designs. 
Castagnello allowed him to enter, and then 
also went forward. Instead, however, of as- 
cending the great staircase which led from 
the inner court to the state apartments, he 
contrived to linger in the court, and soon 
perceived the Count admitted at alow door 
which opened at the foct of a narrow stair- 
case. This ascent led to an open gallery 
over the state rooms, and along which the 
bed-chambers of the family were arranged. 
While Castagnello stood in the court, he 
saw one of the doors yom and by the light 
of a lamp within, he discovered that it was 
opened by Lady Alicia ; in less than a mi- 
nute after, the Count having ascended the 
stairs, was seen in the gallery conducted by 
a female to her ladyship. 

“ This discovery so affected Castagncllo, 
that he felt unable to ascend to the supper 
room. He was at a loss what to do, and 
while he thus hesitated, he heard the door 
above again open, and on looking up saw, 
by the t within, the Count come for- 
ward to the front of the gallery, and throw 
something down into the court ; but which, 
instead of reaching the pavement, fell into 
the basin of a fountain that played in the 
centre of the court. Castagnello instinctive- 
ly darted forward, and plunging his hand 
into the water, found a phial, the contents 
of which had been emptied. A _ horrible 
— ‘glared athwart his imagination, 
and he gasping from the fountain 
with the phial in his hand as if he had been 
stunned by a sudden blow. In this situation 
he was not, however, allowed to remain 
long ; for the Count hearing some one mo- 
ving in the court, and dreading detection, 
hurried down the private staircase, and 
springing out from the door, by the conni- 
vance of the porter at the gate, effected his 
escape before Castagnello was able to arti- 
culate any soand of alarm. 

‘¢ Castagnello did not want presence of 
mind, but the mystery, the phial, and the 
frightful thoughts that it suggested had 
overcome him. When he saw, however, the 
Count escape beyond his reach, he reflected 
on what he ought to do. His first idea was 
to apprize Lord Kenelsmore of what he had 
seen, and to mention what he feared ; but, 


on seeond thoughts, he considered that he 
ought not to interfere, and upon this heact. 
ed. He put the phial in his pocket, ang 
calmly ascending the great staircase; enter. 
ed the hall where the groom of the chain. 
bers was in waiting, and conducted him tp 
the Earl’s study. , 

*¢ Castagnello had not greatly exceeded 
his time, but Lord Kenelsmore being res 
markably punctual to his engagements, wag 
displeased that he should have been so tardy, 
and received him coldly compared with the 
friendliness of his demeanour in the mom. 
ing. This, with the scene that he had wit. 
nessed, embarrassed the ill-fated Cas 
lo, and when the Earl alluded to his delay, 
hoping it had not been oceasioned by any 
engagement with indiscreet acquaintanee, ip 
attempting to make the best apology he 
could, ,his voice faultered, he blushed, and 
became confused. The Earl immediately 
interpreted his agitation unfavourably, and 
said, in a stern and haughty tone, * It isof 
no use to trouble oneself with a man so wed- 
ded to his vices.’ 

*¢ ¢ J] am not worse,’ replied the outeast 
firmly, ‘ than many who wear the appear. 
ance of more virtue. But the sins of my 
youth, although past, still leave their’ sha. 
dows behind, and they darken to the hue 
of guilt every thing that befalls me.’ 

*¢ There was nothing in this sentence to 
give offence, but Lord Kenelsmore was of 
a quick temper, and not knowing well what 
reply to make, grew angry. Cz 
endured his injustice with some degree of 
patience, till his Lordship contemptnously 
alluded to his mother, by saying, ‘ he was 
only fit for a player.’ ‘ This is not to be 
borne,’ cried the indignant outcast. * Look 
to your own house, my Lord; there may 
be as much dishonour, and greater crimes 
in it, even now, than either my mother or 
her miserable son have yet known.’ 

*¢ The anger of his Lordship flamed out 
into a dreadful conflagration at this inso- 
lence, as he called it, and ‘he raised his 
hand in a menacing attitude. Castagnello 
flung it aside contemptuously, and hasten. 
ed to quit the room. In the same moment 
several of the domestics who had heard the 
contention, and who had learnt from Lord 
Wildwaste’s servants who had been in Si- 
cily, something of the character of Castag- 
nello, came rushing into the room, and 
seized him by the arms. Lord Kenels- 
more, in the frenzy of passion, declared 
that Castagnello had struck him, and or 
dered him to be taken to the police office. 

«¢ The servants also declared that they 
had seen him aim a blow, so that next 
morning, when the wretched young man 
was carried before the criminal tribunal, he 
was sentenced to a month’s hard labour ia 
the streets. It is probable that Lord Ke 
nelsmore, when he came to reflect on all the 
circumstances, would have used his influ- 
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itigation of the sentence, 
no 04 | meu mi ie 


a di ing event in his own family 
ed him with anxiety and sorrow. 

«In the course of the night, after the 
servants had so forcibly dragged Castag- 
néllo to the police office, Lady Alicia was 
taken ill. She would not, for some time, 
allow any medical aid to be procured, but 
the alarm of the Countess became excessive 
at some of the symptoms, and in a state 
little short of distraction she quitted her 
danghter’s room. Immediately after this, 
two medical gentlemen were sent for, and 
when they had seen the patient and admi- 
nistered some medicine, they consulted in 
private together. It was evident to all the 
servants that they were at a loss what to 
say, and also that they considered the pa- 
tient in great danger. In the course of a 
short time, however, the violence of her 

ptoms abated, and she herself appeared 
happily delivered from apprehension. But 
the medical attendants were not so well sa- 
tisfied with her situation, and one of them 
remained all night by her bedside. To- 
wards morning she was feverish, attended 
with slight corruscations of delirium, in 
which she spoke often of Count Corneli, 
and hoped it was not poison that he had 
persuaded her to swallow. 

“ Her mother never returned to her 
room, nor inquired concerning her, al- 
though. Alicia had been always considered 
her favourite daughter. But she wept bit- 
terly and would not be consoled. The fe- 
ver gained ground, and on the third day the 
doctors informed the Earl that they had no 
hope. * What is her disease ?’ said the af- 
flicted father. 

“ The doctors looked at each other as if 
the one left it to the other to explain, both 
evidently embarrassed. At last one of them 


J 

“¢ The immediate cause of danger is 
fever and inflammation.’ 

“ The Earl sighed, and the doctors bow- 
ed and withdrew. The same night the 
beautiful Alicia breathed her last. Her fa- 
ther was sunk into the deepest sorrow, and 
delighted to dwell on the remembrance of 
her grace and virtues, but the Countess in- 
stantly appeared quieted.” 

At this part of the story there is both 
confusion and improbability in the in- 
cidents ; but the result is, that Cas- 
tagnello, by making Corneli feel the 

wer he had over him in knowing 

is crimes, gains the advantage of par- 
ticipating in his pecuniary fortune— 
and, there being similarity of physi- 
ognomy and figure, he resolves to per- 
sonate Count Corneli, but leaves Flo- 
rence. Being thus provided with am- 
ple wealth, he travels into Asia Minor, 
visiting the remarkable places, and 
afterwards extends his journey into 
Georgia. His travels are minutely 
narrated, but this part of the story 
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has no corinection with the rest, ex- 

t as shewing Castagnello’s state of 
mind. In Georgia, upon. the dene 
of Caucasus, he is overwhelmed. by 
the snow dust raised by the falling of 
an avalanch. Upon recovering his sen- 
ses, he finds himself under the care of 
an Italian doctor, who had settled in 
that region. 

After various other adventures, Cas- 
— returns and goes to Venice, 
where he is seen by the real Corneli, 
who secretly accuses him to the police, 
in order to get him destroyed. Cas- 
tagnello, however, is, upon examina 
tion, acquitted and liberated. Corneli’s 
design for recovering the command of 
his fortune is, in the meantime, de- 
feated. After farther travels through 
Europe, Castagnello returns to Messi- 
na, and discovers Corneli labouring, 
as a convict, at the public works, but 
has not the inclination to release him 
from that state. Soon afterwards, the 
earthquake ry; 208 ; one of the magis- 
trates, Baron Alcamo, after that event, 
proposes, for the purposes of public 
utility, that some of the convicts be 
released from their chains. Among 
these is Corneli, passing then under 
the name of Don Birbone. But Cas- 
tagnello, personating the Count Cor- 
neli, and living in his mansion, is 
overwhelmed by its ruins. The fol- 
lowing account is given of his being 
dug out :— 

*¢ Father Anselmo, a Benedictine friar, 
who justly merited the perpetual gratitude 
of the city, for the zeal with which he as- 
sisted the inhabitants to superintend a band 
of labourers appointed by the magistrates 
to dig out those who were discovered to be 
alive in the ruins, on hearing that Count 
Corneli was in this situation, hastened to 
his assistance. It happened as he and his 
attendants passed along, that Don Birbone 
was standing at a small huxtry booth, greed- 
ily eating a morsel of bread which the cha- 
rity of Baron Alcamo had enabled him to 
purchase ; the convict, struck with the haste 
of the people, inquired of the friar where 
they were going so fast, and on being told, 
to dig out Count Corneli, who was alive 
under the ruins of his palace, the bread 
dropped from the convict’s hand, and he 
exclaimed in a tone of exultation almost 
terrible, ‘ Corneli alive and in Messina !’ 
The crowd hurried on, and he joined them. 

‘¢ Father Anselmo, on reaching the spot, 
having ascertained where the Count was, 
instructed the labourers to proceed cautious- 
ly, lest the fragments which hung loosely 
together should fall and crush them ; but 
Don Birbone, heedless of his admonition, 
seized a pickaxe, and began to dig and 
plunge it into the mingled wreck of mar- 
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bles and furniture. In vain did Anselmo 
entreat him todesist, till the superincumbent 
mass, undermined by his exertions, began 
to shake, and falling down with a hideous 
crash and hurl, almost suffocated him with 
dust; but he had given liberty to the Count, 
and springing forward on obtaining the first 
glimpse of his person, drew him out into the 
air. 

‘¢ A glance of mutual recognition took 
place instantly between them; the convict 
appeared triumphant, but the Count seem- 
ed abashed and terrified ; the le ascri- 
bed the exultation of Don Birbone to his 
suceess, and the and abject looks of 
the nobleman to the dreadful imprisonment 
from which he had been 

*¢ In the course of a few minutes, how- 
ever, the Count recovered his wonted self- 
possession, and assuming the habitual dig- 
nity of his deportment, cordially recom- 
mended Don Birbone to the care of Father 
Anselmo, assuring him, at the same time, 
that he might freely claim to participate in 
his fortune. The crowd who heard this, and 
for whom it was intended, applauded the 
just prow of Corneli; but the audaci- 
ous felon smiled at the expression, and gave 
the Count a look so significant, that he was 
a second time abashed, and subdued to the 
most abject timidity. 

‘¢ The Friar, who had not attended to 
what passed, informed Corneli that the house 
of his friend the Baron Alcamo had with- 
stood the shock of the earthquake, advising 
him to retire there for the night; the Count, 
without speaking, moved to go away, and 
the convict indicated by his manner an in- 
tention to accompany him, but the former, 
in evident alarm, abruptly requested him to 
remain with the Friar, till he could make 
some arrangement for suitably rewarding 
his services. Don Birbone paused for a mo- 
ment and placed his finger on his lip, as if 
reflecting on what he ought to do, and Cor- 
neli hesitated awaiting his decision. The 
convict looked at him askance, and obser- 
ving his uncertainty, bowed, apparently with 
much humility, and thanking him for his 
goodness in setting so high a value on his 
service, respectfully wished him good night. 

*¢ The Count bowed in return and walk- 
ed away in silence, with despondency so vi- 
sibly depicted in his countenance, that the 
crowd were touched with a sentiment of awe 
for which none of them could account. 

*¢ When he reached the residence of the 
Baron, he found the old gentleman and his 
nephew in a pertinacious conversation re- 
specting Don Birbone, and which they 
scarcely suspended to give him welcome, 
or to congratulate him on his deliverance. 

** The Baron was decidedly of opinion 
that the convict was an unfortunate man of 
rank, whom the malice of fortune, or the 
treachery of friends, had driven into some 
rash act of criminal indiscretion ; and Fran- 
cisco was no less persuaded, that he was on- 
ly one of those adventurers of low origin, 
who are Iced by peculiar endowments of 


mind and person, to acquire tastes, 

bits above their condition, and im. 
to a life of expedients, sink step by'stepin, 
to a course of crimes. ‘ Such men,’ said 
Francisco, ‘ even in the greatest d ‘ 
retain a keen sense of remorse, ; but: 
strength of their passions, and the flexibj, 
lity which habits of deceit and artifice give 
to their principles, render them infinitely 
more dangerous to society than delinquents 
of less qualified wickedness.’ 

‘* It was at this point of their 
that the Count entered. Francisco was much 
struck with his wan and troubled counts, 
nance, and eyed him inquisitively, but said 
nothing. The Baron, after hastily inguj 
ing how he had escaped from the fall of his 
house, without waiting for a reply, told him 
with much self-satisfaction, that he had 
eured the emancipation of several of :the 
convicts, and described Don Birbone with 
enthusiasm. 

‘¢ Francisco, during the time that his un. 
cle was speaking, kept his eye steadily fixed 
on the Count, and when he had fini 
said, * I think, my lord, that you-have 
known this Don Birbone ?’ A gleam of 
alarm wavered over the visage of Comeli, 
but in a moment he was again master of 
himself, and answered negligently, ‘I dare 
say it is the same person to whom I amin. 
debted for my deliverance from the ruins,’” 

At Messina, Castagnello meets again 
with Lord and Lady Wildwaste, and 
is obliged to surrender to the trueCor. 
neli his fortune. In the meantime, 
Corneli, having conceived a violent 
passion for Adelina, the daughter of 
Baron Alcamo, is enraged at the vigi 
lance of her brother Francisco, w. 
sees into his evil designs ; and, there 
fore, Corneli resolves to remove him 
from his way by assassination. 
following is the account of his attempt 
to do so: 

“¢ The reflections with which Corndli tr 
engaged instinctively led him to the gate’ 
Sox Aina residence, where he found 
a number of poor persons assembled in the 

tion of receiving that dispensation 
of alms, which is commonly made by the 
Sicilians, at the funerals of their friends. 
He inquired among the crowd as to the 
cause of their assemblage, and was inform- 
ed that there was to be a burial that night 
of some one of the family, who had been 
killed in the Earthquake, and whose body 
had, about an hour before, been carried 
home to them in a litter. 

“* While he was thus speaking with the 
crowd, the servants came out with the cus- 
tomary gift of money, and the mendicants 
left him to obtain their respective share. 
In the pressure of a multitude, in the #- 
lence of a funeral performed in the dark- 
ness of the night, his guilty imagination 
saw a chance of perpetrating his bloody 
purpose, with a better prospect of 7 
than he might easily again possess; for it 
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yea.) 
+, cusomary in to send the body 
privately to the chee nearest to the ce- 
metry where it is to be laid, and for those 
friends to assemble there, who intend to 
assist in the last offices ; on which occa- 
sions the concourse of persons is often very 
considerable. It was the funeral of his own 
wife that was to be performed. As she had 
Ged a nun, the Baron her brother was not 

for this ceremony, but ‘the body 
was sent to him frora the hospital, and he 
had no choice. Preparations were there- 
fore made as quickly as possible for the in- 
terment the same evening, many imperious 
gad awful considerations, arising from her 
wounds, rendering the utmost expedition 

uisite. 

«Francisco happened to be absent when 
the body arrived, and had strayed, as he 
ever afterwards considered it, by an uncon- 
scious providential impulse, to the very 

where the grave was dug. The fune- 

ral was delayed a short time in expectation 

of his return, but the persons who had 

of the interment became impatient ; 

for the number ef the dead in the city, 

waiting burial, was so great that they could 

afford to lose no time, so that the family 

were induced to consent to allow the funeral 
to proceed without Francisco. 

“ When the servants had distributed the 
alms,'the bier with the dead was brought 
out, and carried towards the church. Pre- 
sently after the Baron’s carriage came also 
from the portal, and Corneli saw that it 
contained four persons, the Baron, his lady, 
Adelina, and a young man, who held a 
handkerchief to his face, and whom he na- 
turally supposed to be Francisco, but it 
was his own son. 

“ Having learnt where the interment was 
to take place, Corneli, with eager but per- 
turbed steps, ran to the Marina, and hired 
a boat, which he assisted himself to row to- 
wards the church. He promised the boat- 
man a liberal reward if he arrived before 
the funeral, after which he was to convey 
him as rapidly as he could to the Calabrian 
shore. No explanation was given of this 
urgency, nor did the boatman think it ex- 
traordinary, but plied his oars to the best 
of his ability. It was this boat which dis- 
turbed the reverie of Francisco, and it was 
the convict-Count that he had seen land 
from her, and whom he followed into the 
cloister. 

* In the obscurity of the cloister he lost 
Corneli and paused. The sight of the 
ready grave made his blood curddle with a 
vague superstitious horror, and he looked 
at the sexton-monk, the heap of earth, the 
glimmering lantern, and the mouldering 
hones as an ominous spectacle, which 
strangely concerned himself. In this mo- 
ment the bier with the body arrived at the 
gate, and before it was brought into the 
cloister, the Baron’s carriage drove up, and 
the party alighted. Francisco immediatel 
recogn'zed his friends, but he was so struc 
by the remarkable coincidence of their ap- 
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pearance, and his own anticipa- 
tions, that he was rivetted to the spot, as 
by the influence of a spell. Before the 
church door was opened, round which the 
monks who were to assist in the funeral 
service were assembling, he discovered the 
mysterious stranger from the boat stepping 
softly along towards the mourners, with a 
knife which faintly glimmered in his hand. 

‘¢ Before Francisco had power for utter- 
ance, the deed was done ; the atrocious Cor- 
neli had consummated his crimes by the 
assassination of his son, who fell prostrate 
over the corpse of his mother. 

‘* Francisco saw the act, and in the same 
instani grasped the murderer by the wrist, 
as he still held the bloody weapon. 
shriek of horror from Adelina brought all 
the attendants of the monastery with their 
lamps from the church into the cloister— 
and Corneli looking round, exclaimed, on 
discovering that it was Francisco who held 
his arm—‘ What have I done ?” 

‘¢ Francisco dropped his hold, and with 
an accent of supernatural solemnity, said— 
i e is your own son—that is his mother’s 

y.’ 
*¢ Corneli glared rather than looked up- 
on him, and, with a howl. of indescribable 
horror, darted out of the cloister, and leap- 
ing into the boat, was in an instant conveyed 
beyond the reach of immediate pursuit. 

‘* It would be a vain attempt to describe 
the whirlwind of the murderer’s mind. He 
breathed gaspingly ; he tugged one minute 
fiercely at the oar, the next he started up, 
and looked to see if he was pursued. The 
boatman whom he had hired, and who had 
no conception of what had taken place, 
plied his task -in silence. 

‘¢ When they had rowed into the mid 
channel, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
the fearful glances of the assassin disco- 
vered a boat with a hidden light on board 
coming swiftly with muffled oars towards 
them. He stopped and would have ad- 
dressed the boatman, but his throat and 
tongue were parched with terror, and he 
could not articulate. ‘ I am lost, lost, for 
ever,’ were the first words that he was able 
to utter, and he looked upwards. The 
heavens were gloriously illuminated, but it 
seemed to him as if the innumerable stars 
were only so many eyes of light that vigi- 
lantly watched him. In the same moment 
a splendid meteor fell from the skies, and 
was lost in the dark abysses of the air. The 
boatman shouted with admiration at its 
beautiful course, but Corneli sighed, and 
felt that he was himself fallen: for ever.’ 

Corneli is afterwards apprehended, 
condemned, and executed. In the 
meantime, Castagnello, being received 
into the family of his brother, does all 
in his power to amend his conduct, and 
retrieve his character. But, unfortu- 
nately, a friend of Lord Wildwaste’s 
takes it into his head to suspect him of 
improper feelings towards Lady Wild- 
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‘waste, and hints hfs'suspicions to Lord 

Wildwaste, who begins to doubt Cas- 
tagnello, but not his ladys’ One day, 
however, Lady Wildwaste; having spo- 
ken to Castagnello'in a ffiendly man- 
ner, to cheer up his mind with regard 
to his future prospects in life, the un- 
fortunate man kneels y, and 
kisses her hand. At. this moment, 
Wildwaste and his friend enter the 
room, and, the worst construction being 
put upon Castagnello’s behaviour, he 
is banished from his brother’s house. 
The truth is afterwards found out ; but 
Castagnello, after having in despair at- 
tempted to commit suicide, from which 
he is prevented, retires and dies in a 
convent. 

It will easily be perceived that this 
novel is too much filled with horrors 
and crimes ; the extracts, however, are 
sufficient to shew that some parts of it 
are ably written. In the beginning of 
the tale there is an injudicious attempt 
to invest the character of Corneli with 
some of that mysterious gloom and 
energy of wickedness which is fre- 
quently represented in Lord Byron’s 
writings. ‘This kind of stage effect was 
not very sublime, even when new, and 
has now entirely lost its powers of delu- 
sion. In the poem of Lara, for instance, 
this gloom and mystery of external ap- 
pearances was carried to the utmost, 
and was seen there approaching to the 
verge of an idle and ignoble species of 
poetical quackery, unfit to give perma- 
nent satisfaction to the mind. ‘The in- 
tellect, viewing such characters as the 
Corsair externally, can find no subli- 
mity in their passions or crimes. But 
a poetical sympathy, with such vehe- 


i {P9in: 
nient movenierits of pride art 
prodti¢es'a sort of eX terisiot j 
existence;'which may be communicated 
to the most’ vulgat and ignorant minds: 
for these are always eager to sympa. 
thise with ranting force, and a ve 
ment spirit of action, or with fond at. 
tachment and hatred; which are things 
that extend the natural passions of the 
moultitude into a kind,of poetry, but 
which. do not .make their minds en. 
counter unwelcome light, by bei 
lifted into the feeling of fixed and un. 
changeable relations. -/The first step 
beyond those passions, which haye 
their limits within the, nature of the 
individual, is when tragic pathos de. 
pends upon the sentiment of abstract 
justice. In that case, the mind is awa. 
kened to a feeling of fixed relations, 
existing independently, of itself and of 
its temporary movements. And a single 
step beyond the feeling of submission 
to the feeling of justice carries the 
mind into the love of abstract beauty. 
In some of Lord Byron’s more recent 
productions, his Lordship has renoun- 
ced the fierce brayadoing tone with 
which he first fired ardent souls, and, 
in Don Juan, he evidently inclines 
more towards sarcasm, reflection and 
tears. The passions cannot, with truth, 
be represented as grand, in their unin- 
terrupted sweep, but only as pathetic, 
in their broken foree,/or in regretful 
tenderness and remorse, ‘In Anastasius, 
this is done with great power. The story 
of Euphrosine conveys a.feeling of pity 
and remorse, which goes through the 
mind’s innermost core, and is the most 
perfect pathos of unayailing “ deside- 
rium” and natural affection. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLASSICS. No. IV. 
Silius Ftalicus. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 
DEAR SIR, 

Tue occasion of the following episode may be very shortly explained. It is the 
poetical account of the celebrated serpent which impeded the march of the army 
of Regulus. Serranus, the son of Regulus, is supposed, by the poet, to have 
taken shelter, after the rout of Lake ‘hrasimene, in the cottage of a veteran 
who had served under his father ; and, by him, the story is. related to the son 
of his old general. 

The defect of the “ Punica” of Silius Italicus,.or rather of its claim to the 
technical denomination of an epic poem, is in its plan, ‘Theresis no unity of 
interest, unless we conceive it to arise from the opposition of the Republic of 
Carthage to the Romans being continued throughout, the poem It is, in fact, 
a chronicle versified—and_ beautifully versified ;' and is valuable as a document 
of historical reference, as well as a source of poctical recreation. 

The action is carried through seventeen books, and the glories of Scipio suc- 
ceed to those‘of Hannibal: | Paulus A milius-is' killed at Caine, in the fenth 
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book, and Scipio triumphs in the seventeenth--the-statue of the conquered Han- 
nibal forming part of the procession. 


‘+ Sed non ulla magis mentes oculosque tenebat, 
Quam visa Annibalis campis fugientis imago.” 
Iam, &e. &c. 
T. D. 
sitius 1raLicus. Book VI. 


Where Bragada’s slow river scarce contains 

Its shrinking current, midst the Lybian plains,— 
And yet no stream more daringly parent 8 

Its vent’rous waters o'er those burning sands,— 
There, pleased, we drink, or, by the river’s edge, 
Sit, tired but happy, in the cooling sedge. 

Fast by the bank, a dark’ning grove defies 

The — warfare of those burning skies, 

A wood of gloomy shadow, and of hue 

As if b my fobs hellish waves it grew. 

From the deep arches of those antique trees, 
Borne on the flagging pinions of the breeze, 

A horrid odour strikes, and through the screen 

Of blacken’d trees a cave is darkly seen, 

With downward windings struggling deep, to shun 
The piercing glances of the tyrant sun. 

Here, horror to relate! a monster fell, 

Born in the spite of Earth, was found to dwell ; 
Nor eye hath witness’d, nor tradition told 

Of such a serpent, coil’d in such a fold ; 

There, dark, in many a loathsome knot he lay, 
Sullying the splendour of the outer day. 

Around the shore are scatter’d fragments seen, 
‘That tell where many a bloody feast hath been,— 
The lion hath been dae his thirst to slake ; . 
His bones beneath the whitening sun-beams bake. 
The timid antelope, whom quenchless heat 

Hath driv’n to venture near the dark retreat, 

His slender limbs are crush’d.—The venomous breath 
Brings down the vulture, hovering near—to death. 
Gorged with repast, and tired with slaughter, then 
yee he lies, and heaves within his den, 

And sleeps a death-like sleep ; and, should he feel 
The waking thirst of such 2 murd’rous meal, 
Mound-like he lies across the river’s course, 

And dams the current with resistless force, 
Through the vext stream his restless folds are spread, 
The farther bank supports his scaly head. 


Thoughtless of such a danger, we explore— 
My friends and I—the melancholy shore. 
We breathe—we know not why—a passing pray’r, 
To ev'ry unknown Power presiding there, 
And fearful, though unconscious of the cause, 
We enter on the Cavern’s yawning jaws. 
Lo! from its entrails a Tartarean breath 
Is volumed forth—and in the gale is death ; 
It rushes forth more angry than the east, 
When all his cavern’d fury is releas’d ; 
And, then, methought I heard a deeper sound, 
With less of earth, but rising through the ground— 
The rock on which we trod, I felt to move, 
And darker shatlows swept along the grove. 


Vast as.those Titan giants erst who strove, 
Sons of the earth, against the rule of Jove, 
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Vaster than that which erst Alcides strake, 
Amid the flags of the Lernean 

The ringed monster rous’d him from his lair, 
‘And breath’d a sickness on the tainted air. 

We fly ; and panting with our headlong fear, 
Strive, in faint shouts, to make our comrades hear, 
In vain—Tremendeus hissings load the. wind, 
And we can feel the monster's breath behind. 
Havens, whom dread almost of sight bereaves, 
Cliiigs to a tree, and hides amid the leaves ; 
When lo! mine eyes beheld the serpent clasp 
The black and quivering oak, with spiral grasp, 
And, in gigantic circles winding round, 

Tear from its roots and level with the ground, 
—A mossy tower—I saw it bend and break— 

I heard the final crash and smother’d shriek. 
Aquinus, just as hapless, tried the wave, 

Nor found his differing choice avail to save ; 
Seiz’d in the middle of the stream, his blood 
Ting’d with a deeper stain, that faithless flood— 
Half drown’d—half crush’d,—it hath no life for him— 
The monster hath entomb’d him, limb by limb. 
Alone I scap’d—and told, as wretches tell, 

Sav'd from some horrid chance, what hap befell. 
Then sudden fury seiz’d our leader’s breast, 

To wreak full vengeance on this hateful pest ; 
In rage he draws his blade, and with him go, 
Both horse and foot, to see the reptile foe ; 
There the spear’d horsemen march—the bowmen here— 
The huge Balista moves far in the rear, 

And turrets, wheel’d t’ approach a hostile wall— 
Prepared to stand, whatever may befall. 








Hard hoofs, and ceaseless shoutings shake the ground, 
Till the wide cave re-echoes with the sound ; 
But all give back, and all are silent when 
The roused shake rolls slowly from his den. 
He eyes us—and his eyes shoot keener fires ; 
Louder and louder his hot breath: expires— 
High in the air his restless head he’s flung, 
And seems to lick it with protruded tongie. 
But when tlie startling trumpets ring, at lengtli 
He twists him sudden, in convulsive strength, 
As suddenly the massive folds subside, 
And, at full length, and with the lightnings’ glide, 
In all his ire, he rushes on the line 
Then wheel the horses round, the shouts decline—~ 
The broken cohorts mix—and ’midst the press, 
Is the fell snake in all his ghastliness. 
Above the tottering standards—crossing spears— 
Writhing, with sudden leap, his crest he rears, 
And down he comes resistless, dire as fate, 
And man and horse are crush’d beneath the weight. 
Then, on a thought, he flies, as in disdain, 
And with strange swiftness bounds along the plain, 
Then nears the troops again, and, from his track, 
Standard, and steed, and phalanx, all give back. 


Our leader foams, and cries, ‘‘ What, will ye fly 
** A serpent’s pow’r, ye youth of Italy ? 
“* Is Romé’s best chivalr d’ermatch’d to wake 
** And scotch the fury of one Lybian snake ? 
“ Tf all your — has found a sudden death, ' 
“ Struck with the blast of that pestiferous breath ; 
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“ Or, if the reptile’s eye your valour awes— 
“ Or ye wax faint to ee fis bloody jaws, 

“ Alone — general ventures, through the storm 
“* Of sand and stench, on this portentoug worm.” ‘,, 
He said, nor paus’d, but, with determined force, 
Drove at the twisting snake his shrinking horse ; 

And, straining to the task his sinews, sped 

A whizzing javelin at the monster’s head. 

Deep in that hideous head, the weapon stood, 

And a loud shout proclaim’d the following blood. 

The madden’d monster spins in rage to feel 

The pang and shock of the encumb’ring steel ; 

And blindly dashes, with tremendous force, 

In dizzy circles, round the frighted horse ; 

Nor joy, nor peril Regulus confounds, 

Firm he eludes the foe’s successive bounds, 

And, with an apt and strongly stiffen’d rein, 

Makes many a turn, elusive, on the plain—— 

To Marus, then, when greater were afraid, 

*T was granted to afford his leader aid. 

This hand, in all] that warlike host, was found 

The readiest to inflict a second wound ; 

Deep, in that body, ring’d with many a joint, 

I plunged, in desperate strength, my steely point, 
Just as the terrors of that forked tongue 

Above the charger’s fault’ring haunches hung, 

And the lost rider deem’d his fate was near, 

And felt the poison hissing in his ear. 


Struck with fresh pain, and stopp’d in his intent, 
On me the reptile’s open mouth is ei 

But now the cohort launches dart on dart, 

Barb follows barb, and smart succeeds to smart. 
Still with new pangs the baffled monster burns, 
Convulsive writhes, and threatens all, by turns, 
Till the discharged Balista maims, at length, 

And breaks th’ array of his enormous strength ; 
Then the crush’d spine refuses to supply 

The vengeance threaten’d by the burning eye, 

And the raised head twists in increasing pain, 

And the tired mouth breathes hissings, now in vain. 


Then were the reptile’s volumed entrails riven 
By the Phalarica,—and strongly driven, 
By the unerring archer, venturing nigh, 
A shaft is buried deep in either eye. 
With many a gasp the eddying air he draws, 
And belches back envenom’d from his jaws ; 
In vain,—with swords and heavy poles they wound 
His writhing tail, and pin it to the ground, 
Till the huge beam from the vast engine sped 
With final bruise, quells the stilt threat’ning. head ; 
Then all his length he stretches on the shore,— 
And slowly gasps—and dying——moves no more, 
—— But from the mournful River there arose 
A sound, as of the voice of many woes,— ‘¥ 
Along the waves it came, that grove beside, 
And there—within that darksome cavern,—died ; .,.., 
Ah! too prophetic of our future doom, Selon alii 
Of sad mischances and of ills tocome! os | ...5) =] 
For when upon those sullen waters crept, 4....- iné 
That wail of death, and all their Naiads wept,., 1. +) 
Twas no vain augury ;—as thou can’st tell, ., 93 
O Son of Regulus—alas ! too well. 
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True Unicorn, am inhabitant of Thi. 
bet.—‘* We have no doubt that a little time 
will bring to light many objects of natural 
history peculiar to the elevated regions of 
central Asia, and hitherto sanpeen =e 
animal, vegetable, and min kingdoms, 
particularly in the two former. This is an 
opinion which we have long entertained ; 
but we are led to the expression of it on the 
present occasion, by having been favoured 
with the perusal of a most interesting com- 
munication from Major Latter, command- 
ing in the Rajah of Sikkim’s territories, in 
the hilly country east of N addressed 
to Adjutant General Nicol, and transmitted 
by him to the Marquis of Hastings. This 
important paper explicitly states that the 
unicorn, so long considered as a fabulous 
animal, actually exists at this moment in 
the interior of Thibet, where it is. well known 
to the inhabitants, ‘ This,’—we copy from 
the Major's letter—‘ is a very curious fact, 
and it may be necessary to mention how the 
circumstance became known to me. Ina 
Thibetian Manuscript, containing the names 
of different animals, which I procured the 
other day from the hills, the unicorn. is 
classed under the head of those whose hoofs 
are divided ; it is called the one-horned 
tso’po. Upon inquiring what kind of aninial 
it was, te our astonishment, the person who 
brought me the manuscript described ex- 
actly the unicorn of the ancients ;_ saying, 
that it was a native of the interior of Thibet, 
about the size of a tattoo, (a horse from 
twelve to thirteen hands high,) fierce and 
extremely wild ; seldom, if ever, caught 
alive, but frequently shot; and that the 
flesh was used for food.’ 

* The person,’ Major Latter adds, ‘ who 
gave me this information, has r y 
seen these animals, and. eaten the flesh 
of them. They go in herds, like 
our wild buffaloes, are very frequently 
to be met with on the borders of the great 
desert, about a month’s journey from Lassa, 
in that part of the country inhabited by the 
wandering Tartars.’ 

This communication is accompanied by 
a drawing made by the messenger from re- 


collection. It bears some resemblance i 
a horse, but has cloven hoofs, a lo tyed. 
horn growing out of the foreh r 
boar-shaped tail, like that ef the ‘ fera mo. 
noceros,” described by Plmy.* From. its 
herding together, as the unicorn of 
Scriptures is said to do, as well as from the 
rest of the description, it is evident that it 
cannot be the rhinoceros, which is a solitary 
animal; besides, Major Latter states, that, 
in the Thibetian manuscript, the rhinoceros 
is described under the name of servo, an 
classed with the elephant ; ‘ neither,” gp 
he, ‘is it the wild horse, (weli known ip 
Thibet,) for that has also a different 
and is classed in the MS. with the animals 
which have the hoofs undivided.” *T hay 
written (he subjoins) to the Sachia Lama, 
requesting him to procure me # perfect skin 
of the animal, with the head, horn, an 
hoofs ; but it will be. a long time before, 
can get it down, for they are not to be met 
with nearer than a month’s journey ftom 
Capital of New South frig 
town of Sydney, the capital of New Sout 
Wales, has increased very considerably ip 
extent ; and the style and regularity of th 


more recent buildings have been mach fd 





proved. It has a population of about 70 
souls ; a market, well supplied with ae r 
getables, poultry, eggs, butter ahd fruit ; and 
a bank with acapital of £20,000 in 200 shares, 
the of which is the principal circulating 
medium of the colony ; its flourishing ton- 
dition may be presumed, from the Pre 
tors having the last year divided 12 pe 
cent. on their capital. There are also two 
good public schools, one for boys, and the 
other for girls ; the latter contains six 
children, who are gratuitously tone 
ing, writing, arithmetic, sewing, and the m- 
rious arts of domestic economy. On, com- 
pleting their education, they are assigned 
servants to such families of respectability 
apply for them ; or married to free perso 
of good character, when a certain portion 
land is given in dower from a tract set apad 
for that pur 
Paras id eB two other public school 
i] 





= In speaking of the wild beasts of India, Pliny says, with regard to the animal in ques 


fon 


tion, * Asperrimam autem feram monocerotem, reliquo corpore equo similem, capite ce 
v0, pedibus elephanti, cauda apro, mugitu gravi, uno coma nign pocn fronte cu bi 
duum eminente.—HHans foram vivam negant capi.’-Plix, List, Mund. lib. 8, cap, 


The resemblance is certainly very striking. 
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ontaining upwards of 220 children of the 
higher classes, both male and female ; and, 
it should be stated, to the credit of the local 
ents, that provision is made in eyery 
mus district for the diffusion of edaca- 
tion ; to defray the expences of which, 
me eighth part of the colonial revenues, 
smounting to about £2,500, has been added 
to the ‘ Orphan Dues’ on coals and timber. 
bed les these laudable institutions there are 
P private societies, one called ‘the Auxi- 
lary Bi of ‘New South Wales,’ 
e 0 os et South Wales Sunday 
ho 1 tu > 
’ para —The town next in import- 
ative to Sydney is Paramatta, situated at the 
distance of fifteen miles from it, at the head 
@ Pott Jackson harbour. It consists of 
oué street nearly a mile in length ; its popu- 
lation amounts to 1200 souls, chiefly inferior 
Gallers, artificers, and labourers. The prin- 
tipél public buildings are a church, a female 
orphan house, a hospital, and a manufactory 
of coarse cloth, in which such of the female 
convicts as misconduct themselves, and such 
#, of their arrival in the colony, are not im- 
inédiately assigned as servants to families, 
are employed. The wool is received from 
the settlers, and a certain portion of the ma- 


ae & article is returned in exchange ; 
né rest is used for clothing the gaol gang, 
and the re-convicted culprits who are banish- 
add the Coal River. 

ere is, besides, another institution in 
‘atamatta, that does honour to its founder, 
he present governor, Colonel Macquarie. 
This a school ft for the education and civiliza- 
tion of the aboriginal natives of the country. 
not more than four years since it was 
ied ; and, by the last accounts, it con- 
ned eighteen children who had been vo- 
luntarily placed in it by their parents ; and 
it 8 stated that they were making equal 
progress in their studies with Eu chil- 
dren, or rather with children of European 
parents, of the same age. 
_'Wiudsor, in New Holland.—Windsor 
isa rising town, situated near the confluence 
of the south creek with the river Hawkes- 
bury, about thirty-five miles from Sydney. 







Tes tion, amounting to about six hun- 
dred souls, is com chiefly of settlers 
who have farms in the neighbourhood. The 


Hawkesbury is subject to occasional inun- 
dations, when the water rises sometimes to 
the astonishing height of 70 or 80 feet ; ow- 
ig, it is supposed, to the branch called the 
epean, funning along the base of the Blue 
Mountains for 50 or 60 miles, collecting in 
course ‘all the mountain torrents, and 
pouring them into that river. 

Newcastte, in New Holland.—Sixty 
miles to the northward of Sydney, is the 
town of Newcastle, at the mouth of the Coal 
iver. Its population, consisting chiefly of 
mncortigible: offenders, convicted of fresh 
trimes in the colony, amounts to about five 
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hundred souls. They are employed from 
sunrise to sunset in burning lime, and in 
procuring coals and timber for the public 
works, and for sale on government account. 

Liverpool, tn! New HélldadThe last 
town is Liverpool, founded by Governor 
Macquarie, about five or six years ago. It is 
situated on the banks of George’s river, at 
the distance of 18 miles from Sydney, and 
has a population of two hundred souls. The 
river empties itself into Botany Bay, ard is 
navigable by boats of twenty tons burden up 
to the town. 

State of Society in New’ Holland 
The state of society in all ‘these ‘places, is 
just what might be expected frem so hete- 
rogeneous and discordant a mass‘of mate. 
rials as are thus thrown ; indiffer- 
ent in the abstract, it is not improved b 
that ars of scandal which usually entice 
in little communities, where évery one is 
disposed to inquire minutely into the con- 
cerns of his neighbour. At Sydney they 
raised a theatre, and instituted annual races, 
but it was found that they were ‘not quite 
ripe for these kind of amusements. e 
races, we should have thought, would have 
suited their pew 3; they have, ‘however, ‘fret 
quent dinner and su parties, and a 
lar subscripti ball, * Upon che wis P 
says Mr Wentworth, ‘ it may be y as- 
serted, that the natural disposition of the 
people to sociality, has not only been in no- 
wise impaired by their change of scene, but 
that all classes of the colonists are more hos- 
pitable than persons of similar means in this 
country.” 

Homer.—It is known that the ‘first ma- 
nuscript from which the editions of Homer 
were made, is of no later date than the 10th 
century. A recent discovery has taken place 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, of'2 
manuscript, consisting of several fragments 
of the Iliad, which appears to be of the 4th 
century, being about six hundred years more 
ancient than the former. The characters are 
all capitals, and of a square form, similar to 
those of the most refined without dis= 
tinction of words, and without accents, or 
any indications of modern y- 

This manuscript is embellished with 60 
paintings on vellum, equally antique: the 
subjects represent the principal passages of 
the Tliad. 

M. Angelo Maio, Professor at the Am- 
brosian College, has caused the manuscript 
to be printed in one volume, with engravings 
from the pictures, and the numerous 
which aceompany them. 

Lunatic Tnfirmary.—The Directors’ of 
the Lunatic Asylum at Konisberg have esta- 
blished the game of nine pins for the amuse- 
ment of the unfortunate inmates. The de- 
sire of winning, as well as-the anxiety dis- 
played in taking good:aim, and the interest 
excited in counting the namber of! skittles 
everthrown with precision, oblige the play- 
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ers to. fix their thoughts.upon: a: particular 
object. Order and canquilley have already 
succeeded the noisy confusion which first 
attended the opening of the games, and 
happy results are expected from this expe- 
riment. 

Longevity.—The foreign journals givethe 
following extraordinary statement, which we 
shall be thankful if any of our friends who 
reside in Russia, or have correspondents in 
that vast and interesting empire, will do us 
the favour to ascertain to be genuine. 

The tables of longevity published for the 
year 1817; in the Russian empire, give the 
following results : 

Amongst 828,561 persons who have died, 
all belonging to the Greek Church, there ap- 
pear to have been as follows :— 


1 above 140 years of age 
1 do. 135 do. 
7 do. 130 do. 
21 do. 125 do. 
51 do. 120 do. 
83 do. 115 do. 
783 do. 100 do. 


The banks of Lake Champlain, in the 
United States of America, afford an instance 
of ity which has seldom been equalled 
since the period of holy writ ; the individual 
alluded to is a German by birth, aged 135 
years. ‘This venerable character belonged 
to Queen Anne’s Guards, at her coronation 
in the year 1702, at which time he was 18 
years old ; and having served to the end of 
the war, he then went to America. He is 
still robust, and very strong ; he sees and 
hears perfectly, and has still preserved his 
hair ; he has a soldier-like air, and is proud 
of his temperance, in having always ab- 
stained from spirituous liquors. His young- 
est son is 27 years of age; so that he was 
born when his father was 108 years old. 

The above communication is from a Mis. 
sionary, and therefore its correctness cannot 
be doubted. 

The Secrets and Whole Sysiem of Frees 
masonry Exposed..—aA chief of the Society 
of Free-masons in Germany, who died about 
two years ago, left, amongst his papers, a 
most remarkable MS., containing a com- 
plete History of all the Secres Ceremonies, 
Views, and Plans of the Association. This 
manuscript has been printed, and its pub. 
lication, we are told, has excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation throughout the conti- 
nent. It has already passed through many 
editions, and occasioned the publication of 
numberless controversial tracts. 

Frenca Institure.—tThe following 
is a copy of a letter, lately received by Tho- 
mas Edmondston, Esquire, of Buness, Shet- 
land, from the Institute and Board of Lon. 
gitude of France. 

It will be gratifying to our readers to ob- 
serve the polite and handsome terms in 
which these learned and illustrious Socictics 
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express their, acknow. ts. for, 
tions shewn to their.m when engaged, 
in the pursuits. of science. nH 
INSTITUT DE FRAXCE. |... 1 
ACADEMIE ROYALE DEs SCIENCES, 
Paris, le 10 Juin, 1820,..., 
LE SECRETAIRE PERPETUEL, np, 
VACADEMIE SECRETAIRE DUBuy, 
REAU DES LONGITUDES, 
MonsIEvR, + ef ag) 
L’IystitTvuT et le Bureau des. ‘ 
tudes de France avaient appris déja parieg, 
discours de M. Biot, prononcés dang nog, 
séances et publiés dans nos mémoires; Js 
maniere géneréuse et hdspitaliere dont,voug. 
l’aviez accueilli, et les soins que vous; 
étiez donnés pour qu’il pit reussix 
tement dans la mission difficile et déliegty, 
qu’il avait 4 remplir, nous savions;en ge 
néral combien il vous avait d’obligations, 
Le détail imprimé de ses observations que, 
tout nouvellement il a mis sous nos:yeus,, 
en fixant nos idees, nous a fait sentir plus: 
vivement encore tout ce que vous: doivent, 
et la physique et l’astronomie. rit 
Dans la séance oa ce travail vient-delys 
étre présenté le Bureau des Longitudesy; 
d’un mouvement unanime, a pris l’arréte 
que son secrétaire aurait ’honneur de vous 
offrir les remercimens de la compagnie e& 
nous pourrions dire ceux de tous les savang 
et de tous les amateurs de la science. 
Permettez, monsieur, que je me félidite, 
d’une occasion qui me procure V’avantage 
de vous exprimer en mon nom particulier 
toute ma reconnaissance pour des procédes, 
auxquels je dois étre d’autant plus sensible, 
que pendant la mesure de notre meridienne, 
j'ai &é moi méme plus d'une fois a porte, 
de sentir combien un tel accueil et des 
pareils seeours deviennent pretieux dans 
les lieux éliegnés ou l’observateur w’est 
connu de personne. A 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avee la plus 
consjderstian, Monsieur, 
Votres trés humble et trés obeissant 
Serviteur, 
DELAMBREY 
Monsieur Edmonston, a Unst, Shetland: 
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The Niger.—It is at length ascertained) 
that this river empties itself into the Atlan, 
tic Ocean a few degrees to the northward of; 
the equator. This important fact is cond 
firmed by the arrival of Mr Dupuis from; 
Africa. This gentleman was appomted); 
Consul from this country at Ashantee, 
(where Mr Bowdich resided for some time); 
He is acquainted with the Arabie. am 
Moorish languages, and got his intelligencty 

by conversing with different traders:with 

whom he fell in at Ashantee. He thought; 
it so important as to warrant his. voyag#! 

home to communicate to government wha 
he had learnt. We say that Mr Dupum; 
has confirmed this fact ; for it so happeaw 
that he has been anticipated im the di! 

. i 
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covery y the Taphical Aactimen of a 
Dat sgow, who arrived at the 
same conclusion by a most persevering and 
igent investigation of the works of tra- 
ar Sr geographers, ancieht and mo- 
derti'dind examining A frican captives ; and 
héd'actually constructed, and submitted to 
the inspection’ of Government two or three 
months ago;a' map of Africa,'‘in which he 
lays dawn the Niger as emptying itself in- 
the’Atlantie in about four degrees north 
ahidé, after tracing out its entire course 
fier the interior. 
slLive Bat found in the centre of a tree.— 
woodman, en; in splitting timber 
for'Yai? posts;'in the woods close by the 
lake‘ut' Hating; a seat of Mr Pringle’s, in 
Selkitkwhire, discovered in the centre of a 
large Wild cherry tree a living bat, of a 
bright'Wearlet colour, which he foolishly 
siffered'to ‘escape, from fear,—being fully 
ed (with the characteristic supersti- 
tin'of the inhabitants of that part of the 
country) that it was a {** being not of this 
work.” ‘The tree presents: a small cavity 
inthe centre, where the bat was inclosed, 
paar sound and solid on each 
ide-uOaledonian Mercury, Nov. 11. 
Greek Translation of Zadig and Anten- 
ot-2M. Iskenteri, a Greek merchant settled 
inGonstantinople, has published in Greek, 
an t'translation of Zadig, a romance 
of Volt He ‘has also translated the 
voyage-of Antenor, and is now printing it. 
The author is‘ indefatigable in his exertions 
forthe diffusion of knowledge and the civi- 
lation of Greece in general. 
Boho on Jivenat.—M. Cramer, Coun- 
sdlorof State of Keil, has published certain 
of ‘a eurious MS. which he found 
two ago in the library of the convent 
of Sv'Gull.': ‘It is of the eleventh century, 
and consists of Scholia upon Juvenal ; they 
havetheeharacter of being superior in value 
and correctness to any others now known. 
His*programme, which was composed on 
occasion of a féte given by the King of Den- 
mark} ‘has the title of Specimen nove Edi- 
tidnis' Seholiastee Jwoenalis. | 
Krause’s Illustrations of Homer.—Pre- 
‘ 3 of » has written 
and‘adile@ ‘a sixth voluime ‘to an unfinished 
work; comprising notes and illustrations on 
Hettier’s Tidd. | ‘The five first volumes have 
béet'tepeatedly reprinted ; new editions of 
them have'a at Bonn and Hanover, 
and tlre sistth volutnie completes the whole se- 
riésof ‘hotes:” They are stated to bear the im- 


pteda of nd erudition. 'A similar com- 
tata preparing’ on cho Odyuey. 
‘Retaibgrapy Of meres There has 
latély heen discovered accidentally, among 
pr ao 6f'4 shopkeeper, a biographical 
#Of Liitmatis, written by himself, and 
eedicnltoaed Peon The eatogeaph 
"the Swedish language, has 
bet shit #6 rel will! Spuetly be 
Vor. VIII. 
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printed. ‘It will forma book of 500 pages 
in 8yo., embellished with six engravings, 
exhibiting two portraits of ‘the great natu- 
ralist, a fac simile of his harid-writing, his 
monument in the Cathedtal''Church, and 
the arms of his family. ona 

Newly discovered Islands in the South 
Sea.—M. Graner, a major in the Swedish 
service, who set out last'year to €xplore in 
the South Sea, anew route for ves~ 
sels from Chili to the East ‘indies, ‘has dis: 
covered in that ocean ‘a group of islands 'hi- 
thertoe unknown to'mariners: To the 
of them he has given thename'of Oscar. It 
is to be regretted that the Swedish journals, 
from which this intelligence is’ extracted, 
furnish no details relative to the position of 
these islands. 

Great-encouragement to trade of Egypt 
by the Pasha.—-There have been lately im- 
ported at Trieste, samples of sugar cultiva- 
ted andrefined in Egypt. The Pasha has also 
established manufactures of cotton, silk, and 
cloth, under the direction of his favourite 
Jussuf. He invites Europeans from all 
countries, to exert and make the best of 
their talents and industry. He has his ships 
and materials also from Europe. The bro- 
ther of Jussuf is settled at Trieste; ‘as the 
Pasha’s principal agent. About twenty other « 
agents are employed in different countries, 
forming commercial relations.’ « 

The grand canal of Ramanieh, from Cai- 
ro to Alexandria, was finished about the 
end of January last. The Pasha proceeded 
to inspect the various works that’ have been 
executed according to his’ plans. 

Gor Thur, a new variety of the Wild 
Ass.—The Marquis of Hastings, Gover- 
nor-General in India, has received as a’ 
present from the Nabob of Bhawulpur, a 
wild ass, of the species called Gor ‘Thur, 
by the Indians. This beautiful animal is | 
from 11 to 12 hands high, has long ears, 
black eyes, and is of a chamois colour. He is 
not to be tamed, and in this and many other 
respects, he resembles the African Zebra. 
He is represented as a most finished model 
of beauty, agility, and strength. 

Calcutta Museum.—The Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, among’ other 
curiosities, contains a bulrush, cut 2 Ne- 

aul, 84 feet in length, a serpetit' with two 
Leaihe specimens of Mosaic from Agra and 
Golconda, crystals from Nepaul, and sculp- 
tures from Persepolis, Java,:&c. gaint 

First book ‘printed: in Van + Diemen's 
Land.+In 1818, a printing: press: was: set 
up in Hobart’s-town, Van Diemen’s ‘Land, 
New Holland. The first book drem: this 
press is the history of a fugitive exile, - 
named Michael Howe, ‘whio, at:the head of» 
twenty-eight other runaways; disturbed the. ' 
tranquillity of the colony forsix:years. ‘The, 
work derives importance from: the sihgus- 
rity of the eireumstanves, and<from the», 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 
‘WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


—_— a 


LONDON. 


We understand that a Tragedy on the 
subject of Cataline’s Conspiracy is forth- 
» It is written by the Reverend 
George Croly, author of “‘ The Angel of the 
World” &c. The subject is obviously of 
great dramatic capability. The stern and 
t ambition and atrocity, that 
made the mind of the Roman Conspirator, 
mark him for one of the chief among the 
characters a ae great effect is to be 
producible on the stage. 

In the press, a Memoir of the Operations 
of the British Army in India, during the 
Mahratta War of 1817, 1818, 1819, illus- 
trated by maps and topographical plans ; 
by Lieut-Col. Backer, Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral of the Army of Fort St George. 

P for publication, a Supplement- 

oe Phe the Rev. John Hughe’s 
Hoe Britannice ; a Transla- 
tion of the Welsh Historical Triads, &c. 

Favourite of Nature ; a novel. 

A Series ef Sermons on the Christian 
Faith; by the Rev. J. B. Sumner, Re- 
bendary of Durham. 

Will be published in February, Mr 
Buche’s work on the Beauties, Sublimities, 
and Harmonies of Nature. 

Prepating for publication, an Original 
Miscellany, to be entitled the Quarterly 
Magazine, and to in March or April. 

A new edition of George the Third, his 
Court and Family, with Important Addi- 
tions ; 2 vols. 8vo. with 16 portraits. 

The Dramatic Works of Mr Sheridan ; 
3 vols. 8vo. in a few days. 

Happiness ; a Tale for the Grand and 
the Gay. 

A mod volume of Sacred Lyrics; by 
Mr James Edmeston. 

The third part of Mr Bellamy’s New 
Translation of the Bible. 

Pa. Brief Account of the General Hospital 

» with the Musical Festi- 
pany iy ey celebrated for its bene- 
fit, te October, 1820 ; by Mr Pye. 

A new edition of the Gpeeches of the Hon. 
J. P, Curran, with a Preface and Notes 
by his Son, W. H. Curran, Esq. a 

ter-at-law. 


The Philosophy of Painting; by Wol- 
stenholme Parr. 

& new edition of Mr Harris’s C 
of the Library of the Royal Institution, 
considerably enlarged and improved. 

eeunaien of the Rev. John Foster's 


Basay on. Popular I, 


gnorance. 
The Principles of Foreign Medicine Ex- 
illustrated and applied to British 
3 by J. G. Smith, M.D. 

A.new atid improved edition of the Her- 
mit in, London ; in 3 vols. uniform with the 
British Essayists. 

A second volume of Clark’s History of 
Intolerance. 


In a few days will be pub 
Doge of Venice, an Historical 
Five Acts; 8vo. By the right 

Lord Byron. Bou 

In February will be publis a 
age for the Discovery of Ny i og 
sage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, per. 
formed by his Majesty’s Ships Heda: 
Griper, under the orders of Captain Pay 
in the years 1819 and 1820; 
full Account of the Interesting and 
ant Geographical Discoveries, the’ 
cal and Astronomical Observations, 
Natural History of the Seas and rer ~ 
the westward of Baffin’s Bay, more pani 
cularly of Melville’s Island, in the Pale 
Sea, where the ships were frozen 
nearly eleven months. 4to., with 
charts, plates, &c. ; by authority ef he 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 

Memoirs of William Walle tae 

Ope in the 15th Hussars ; witha, 
of his Character and Conduct on some well 
known recent Events. 

Nearly ready for publication, MrT. dp 
rowsmith’s Map of the Constellations, 
two very large sheets, acenmnpaniennite 
Memoir. write 

In the press, the concluding 
Bryan’s Biographical Di 
Woathies of io. annie ae 

The Life of a Boy, a Tale; in? vole. 

In the press, Elemen’ Illustrations sf 
the Celestial Mechanics of 
prehending the First Book ; with,an, 
duction, containing the Rudiments.ef 
Mathematics ; being the First Part 
Work intended to Supply the Pa 
every link that is actually required, fog 
complete Chain of Demonstration,. 
ing to the Whole Theory of vo 
Motions. 8vo. 

L. Towne of N emis upon pea 
tinghamshire, has in the ooh) See 
ily “il be published, the a 
zier’s Guide ; containing a te 
luable recipes for the most common & 
tal disorders to whith horses, homedgattle, 
and sheep are subject, both tried, and 
proved by most of the great. farmers pr 
d. 


lan 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times, by Tip 
mas Cromwell, with a portrait.. 8¥ 04, 
The Celts Paradise, a Poew, by Joi 
Bani, foolscap 8vo. 
A new ; by James Bird, 4 
the Vale of alee dm entitled, 
or, The Discovery of Madeira... ». 
Nearly ready for Publication, Prag! 
Observations in Midwifery, with «See 


tion of Cases ; by Dr Ramshottem,, 
Lectures, chiefly on reat 


i 


rature of the age of Eliza 
the Russel Institution, by William, 
litt. Second edition. 8vo, ites 
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‘Manual of Mineralogy. 





Works Preparing for Publication. 


bf ‘ 
he Belvidere Apollo. Fazio, a Trage- 
iy, And other Poems by the Rev. H. i. 


Essays on Character ; by William Haz- 
iter BO. ¥ 
ee First Part of Mr David Bootli’s 
yti icti of the English lan- 
<gage is now in the press. The same gen- 
is also ing for publication, a 
york te be entitled, The Morality of Hu- 
man Nature, compared with that of Reli- 
Klien opens the Doctrines of 
Nayal and Military Calendar. It is pro- 
posi to publish, by subscription, a com- 
under the above title. The princi- 


abject of this work, is to embrace, in 
Hei wo all useful articles found in any 
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annual work of this nature, such other 
heads of information’as may be more im- 
mediately useful and interesting to officers 
of the army and navy. An Almanack will 
also be given, price 7s. 6d. sewed, or 10s. 
6d. bound in red. 

A new edition of the Practice of the 
Customs, with considerable additions, ‘in- 
cluding the new consolidated duties; by 
Mr Smyth, one of the surveyors-general of 
his Majesty’s customs, is in the press, and 
will be published in the month of January. 

A very interesting work on the Apoca- 
lypse, by the Rev. George Croly, is near- 
ly ready. 

In about three weeks will be published, 
Paris in 1815, a Poem, by the Rey. G. 
Croly, Part the Second. 





By Robert 
Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 


1 vol. 8vo. 

Part Vth of Bibliotheca Britannica; or 
a General Index to the Literature of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ancient and modern ; 
induding such foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British dominions: As also a copious se- 
lection from the writings of the most di- 
stinguished Authors of all ages and na- 
tions. In two Divisions. In the First, 
the Authors, and in the Second the Sub- 
jects, are arranged alphabetically. By the 
late Dr RopeRtT Wart of Glasgow, 4to. 
2ls. This part extends from the middle 
ofthe letter P to the commencement of 
the letter W ; and consequently contains, 
among other great names, those of Plato,— 
thetwo Plinys,—Quintillian,—Ri n, 
—Reid, — Robertson, — Rousseau, — Sal- 
Justy—the Scaligers,—Sir Walter Scott,— 
Seneca,—Shakespear,— Adam Smith 
Smollett, —- Spencer, —-the ‘ Stephens,—- 
Tacitus, —Thomson,—T ytler, —Virgil,— 


Voltaire, &c. &c. 
‘The eighteenth and concluding volume 
"s General History and Collection of 
Vorages, will very shortly be published. 
press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, Mr Owen’s Report to the County of 
lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public Dis- 
tress, and removing Discontent, by giving 
permanent, productive employment to the 
poor and working classes ;—under ar- 
tangements which will essentially improve 
their and ameliorate their condi- 
sion, diminish the expenses of production 
and consumption, and create markets co- 
extensive with production. With the Re- 
port of a Committee, appointed by the 
County to take the same into consideration, 
and by A. J. Hamilton of Dal- 
zell, to form an establishment on the said 
Plan, in the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, 
on land offered by him for that purpose, 
and of which an engraving, exhibiting the 
alrangements proposed, is annexed. 


~—_ 


EDINBURGH. 


The Works of John Dryden, Ilustrated 
with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Ex- 
planatory, and a Life ef the Author. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Second Edition, 
revised and corrected, 18 vols. handsomely 
printed by Ballantyne. 

The Works of John Playfair, F. R. S. 
L. & E. late Professor of Natural Philose- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh : with 
an Account of the Author’s Life. 4 volx. 
8vo. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. Author 
of ‘* Douglas, a Tragedy,”” &e. To which 
is prefixed, an Account of his Life and 
Writings. By Henry Mackenzie, Esq. F. 
R.S.E. 3 vals. 8vo. 

An Edition of the Life will also be print- 
ed for separate sale. 

Flora Scotica; or a Description of the 
Plants indigenous to Scotland and the Isles. 
By W. J. Hooker, LL. D. F. R. 8. L. & 
E. Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the Highlands of 
Scotland ; with Military Annals of the 
Highland Regiments. By David Stewart, 
Colonel in the Army. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of a Horticultural Tour in the 
Netherlands and North of France, in the 
Autumn of 1817. By P. Neill, J. Hay, 
and James Macdonald, a Deputation of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 8vo. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek Learn- 
ing in Europe, delivered in the University 
of Edinburgh, by the late Andrew Daizell, 
Professor of Greek, A.M. F.R.S.E. Pub- 
lished by John Dalzell, Esq. Advocate. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

*,* This Work consists-of Four Parts ; 
the subject of the First Part is the Political 
Situation of the Greeks,—of the Second, 
their Manners and Character,—of the 
Third, their Language and Polite Learn- 
ing, embracing comparisons with, and Cri- 
ticisms upon Roman and Modern Authors, 
—and of the Fourth Part, the Revival ‘of 
Greek Learning in Europe after the dark 
Ages. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
GRISENTHWAITE’s New Theory of Agri- 
culture... 5s. 

The Farmer’s Menorandum Book. for 
1821, or Journal of Country Business and 
Accounts throughout the year. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Plans, Elevations, &c. of the Pau 
Lunatic Asylum, lately erected at Wake- 
field ; by Watson and Pritchett, architects. 
Medium fol. £2, 12s. 6d, Royal, with 
proof plates, £3, 3s, 

Observations- on the Construction and 
Fitting up of Meeting Houses for Public 
Worship. Illustrated by Plans, &c. 4to. 9s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

W. Baynes and Son’s General Catalogue 
of a New Extensive and Valuable Collec- 
tion of Second Hand Books for 1821 ; con- 
taining many early printed. black-letter, 
scarce, curious, historical, and other works ; 
a large assemblage of books and prints, and 
illustrated books, classics, lexicons, gram- 
mars, &c. of the various European and 
oriental » arts and sciences, bio- 
graphy, divinity, miscellanies, &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Nicolas Poussin ; 
by Maria Graham. 8vo. with a portrait, 
10s. 6d. 

The Life of Voltaire, by F. H. Standish, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

BOTANY. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or, Instruc- 
tions for the Management of Plants Culti- 
vated in the Hot-Houses of Great Britain ; 
by Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The Family Cyclopedia ; or, Manual of 
Useful and Necessary Knowledge; by James 
Jennings. Parts I. to VII. 2s. 6d. each. 
DRAMA. 

Commodus ; a tragedy, in five acts. 2s. 6d. 
- Matic = a tragedy ; by C. E. Walker, 

we 
Foun Charehill, Duke of Marlborough ; 
an historical play. 8vo. 2s. 

The Wild Goose Chace; a farce; by 
H. Jameson, Esq. 2s. 

Mirandola ; a tragedy, in five acts ; by 
Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Esop in Rhyme, with some Originals ; 
by Jefferys Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. 4s. 

Picturesque Piety ; or, Scripture Truths. 
Ilustrated by 48 beautiful engravings, with 
an Poem to each; by the Rev. 
Isaac aylor of Ongar. 2 vols. 6s. 

" / PINE ARTS. 

Practical Treatise on tae er adapt- 
ed for the study of those who draw from 

‘Nature. ‘Nos. I. and II; by John Var- 

“ley. \' Folio. 58/ cach. 


Illustrations of the Monastery, ; 
by C. Heath, from drawings by R, 
all, R-A., 8yo. 12s. 6d... 12mo, 9s, 

A Treatise on the Principles of 
scape Desi Nos, I. to VII. 
ae Folio. Ss. each ve 

The English Lakes, No. VITL. 4to,, 

The Cabinet of Arts. No. XXIV. Roy 
4to.. 3s. 

Boydell’s Iustrations of Holy Wai i 
J. Taylor. Royal 4to, £6, 6s, 

The Picturesque Tour in Ttaly 4 
trative of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, ¢ 
consisting of 63 engravings, by the 
artists ; from drawings by James Hakeyw 
architect, and J. M. W. Turner, R.A, 
£7, 10s. Proofs, £10, 10s, On Ind 
Paper, £18. oH: 
HISTORY. * 

Pictures, Historical and, Bi 
drawn from English, Scottish, and Insh 
History ; by John Galt, Esq. 2 vols. 14s, 

New South Wales ; being a Historical 
Account of the Colony and its Settlements ; 
with 12 views, engraved by W. 18 
convict, from drawings by Captain als, 
46th regt. ; with a map of Port-M' 
and the newly discovered River Hastings; 
by J. Oxley, Esq. 4to. £2, 28, 

Anecdotes and Characters of the House 
of Brunswick ; by John Brown. 8yoy 9% 

The History of the Rebellion in 1745, 
and 1746, with portraits of both the ir 
tenders, from original pictures ; pg the 
valier de Johnstone. 4to. £2, 2s. 

LAW. 

A History of the Juridical System of 
Bengal. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Compendious Abstract ‘of the Public 
General Acts passed 60 Geo. ITf‘and 1 
Geo. IV.; by Thomas Walter Williains, 
Esq. Bv0. 


MATHEMATICS: ’ 

A Treatise on Involution and Bvolutién; 
being a New Method of Extracting the Root 
of Equations and Numbers, by Arithnieti- 
cal Rules; by Peter Nicholson. - 6v0:' ‘6s. 

A New Method of Solving Equittions 
with Ease and Expedition ; by Theophilas 
Holdred. 4to. 7s. 

A Collection of Examples of the Diffeten- 
tial and Integral Calculus ; and also of the 
Calculus of Finite Differences, and’ of Pune. 
tions. 2 Vols. Svo. £.1, 10s. depos 

Analytieal and Arithmetical Essays by 
Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 68. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical “Cite 
nion for 1821. 12mo. 3s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Bre 
and their Treatment ; by Benjartin ‘fr 
vers, F.R.S. with 6 coloured plates. — 
£1, 0 ¥ 
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A Dissertation on the Treatment of Mor- 
tid Local Affections ‘of the Nervess by 

h Swan. 8vo. 10s, Gd. 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Bye; by John Veitch. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“4 Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Practical 

Bssay on the Disorders of the Digestive 

Organs 5 by Marshal Hall, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 
vie MISCELLANIES. 

“phe Quarterly Review. No. XLVII. 6s. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon ; a 
few edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Lite- 
rature, and the Arts. No. XX. Edited at 
the Royal Institution. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Tour of Doctor Prosody in search of 
the Picturesque ; or, a Tour to Scotland, 
#t# Lakes and ‘Isles. ‘No. I, with 3 co- 
joured engravings from designs by Cruick- 
shanks. 2s. 6d. 

A New Series of the Lonsdale Magazine ; 
ot, the Repository of the Lakes; upon a 
much improved plan, each number to be il- 
justrated with an Aquatinta engraving, was 
commenced on the Ist January. 

A Treatise on the Art of Making Good 
ind Wholesome Bread ; by Frederick Ac- 
dum. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Percy Anecdotes. Part XIV. 2s. 6d. 

tjplloa 1 a Periodical Essay, No. I. 1s. 

Philosophical Recreations ; or, Winter 
Amusements. 2s. 6d. 

The Continuation of the Narrative of 
Miss M‘Avoy’s Case; by Thomas Ren- 
wick. 8vo. 10s. 

’ The Pamphleteer. No. XXXIITI. 6s. 
‘The Dejeuné ; or, Companion for the 
Breakfast Table. Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. 

‘Phe Book of Nature Laid Open; by the 
Rev. W. Hutton, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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NOVELS. 

The Republican’s Mistress ; by Char- 
lotte Smith. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Mary de Courtenay ; from the French, 
of the Countess D***. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Such is the World. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

POETRY. 

Amarynthus, the Nympholite; with other 
Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Monarchy of the Bees; a poem 
with Notes. 2s. 6d. 

Hofer ; and other Poems; by Charles 
Edwards. 12mo. 4s. 

Campaspe ; and other Poems, Is.'6d. 

Echoism ; a poem. 8vo. 7s. 

Desultory Thoughts in London ; ''Titus 
and Gissipus, with other Poems ; by Charles. 
Lloyd. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
to Exclusive Support and Attachment, 
considered in Eight Sermons’ preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford tn 1820 ; by 
G. Faussett, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Twenty Discourses, preached before the 
University of ‘Cambridge’ in' 1820 ; at the 
Hulsean Lecture ; by the Rev. C. Benson, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical Memoirs of the City of Ar- 
magh, for a period of 1373 years ; by James 
= A.B. 8vo. Illustrated with plates. 

8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Journal of New Voy: and Travels. 
No. IV. Vol. IV. containing Pouqueville’s 
Travelsin the Northern Provinces of Greece, 
with. plates. 3s. 6d. 

yore: Voyage round the World. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 





A System of Chemistry, by Thomas 
Thomson, M. D. F.R.S. London and 
Edinburgh, Professor of Chemistry in. the 
University of Glasgow. A new edition, 
corrected and improved. 4 extra large vols. 
80, £3. 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, Volume 
the First, containing the Novels of Henry 
1. Joseph Andrews—2, Tom 
Jones—3. Amelia; and 4. Jonathan Wild 
‘complete in One Volume. With a Me- 
moir of the Life of the Author, and a Cri- 


«ti¢al Dissertation on his Writings and Ge- 
(itius.' Royal 8vo. 


£1, 8s. 
*,* The Price of this beautiful Volume 
scarcely exceeds half the charge of the other 


| Editions of the Novels of this Author. 


Atlas of Scotland, No. 1. containing Lin- 
lithgowshire and Stirlingshire. 10s. 

A Catalogue of Books for 1821; New and 
second-hand, containing many rare, valu- 
able.and cheap books, in various languages, 
and in every department of science and li- 
erature, now on sale at the shop of David 
Brown, 6, St Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh, 
price 2s. In the Catalogue.will be found 





EDINBURGH. 


an interesting collection of modern Greek 
pbooks—An illustrated copy of Granger’s 
Biographical History, containing upwards 
of 2000 portraits and prints, many of them 
fine and rare, in 8 vols of large folio, strong- 
ly bound in Russia, &c. &c. &c. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the 
Church, its Divisions, and their removal. 
By Thomas M‘Crie, D. D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh, 12mo. 

Sermons on Infidelity, by the Reverend 
Andrew Thomson, M. A. Minister’ of St 
George’s, Edinburgh. 18mo. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland ; being 
the Songs, Airs, and Legends of. the Ad- 
herents of the House of Stuart. Collected 
and Illustrated by James Hogg, Author of 
*¢ The Queen’s, Wake,” &c. &c., By: 

Cottage Scenes. . Second edition, 12mo 
3s. 6d. ; 

Considerations upon. the Situation of the 
Elective Franchise, as it respects Counties 
in Scotland ; stated in a letter addressed to 
the Land-Owners of that part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. By Alexander; Mundell, 
8vo. 3s. Gd. 






Kenilworth, a romance, by the Author 
of Waverley, 3 vols, post 8vo. £1, Ils. 
6d. 


The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal 
Scots Imperial Register for 1821. 4s. Gd, 
sewed. 4s. bound in red. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review for Febru- 
ary, No 26. 2s. 6d. s 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor for Ja- 
nuary, No CXXVI. 

Letter to James Monerieff, Esq. Chair- 
man of the Pantheon Meeting, by a Friend 
to the People. 6d. 

Substance of the Earl of Lauderdale’s 
Speech in the House of Lords, 2d Novem- 
ber, 1820. 2s. 

The Life of the late George Hill, D. D. 
Principal of St Mary’s College, St An- 
drews, by George Cooke, D. D. F.R.S. C. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Northern Memoirs, calculated for the 


* Meridian of Scotland. Wherein most of 


the Cities, Citadels, Sea-ports, Castles, Forts, 
Fortresses, Rivers, and Rivulets, are com- 
pendiously described. Together with choice 
Collections of various Discoveries, re- 
markable Observations, National Intrigues, 
&c.; lineally drawn from Antiquaries, 
and other noted and intellegible persons. 
The Contemplative and Practical Angler, 
by way of diversion. With a Narrative 
of the Dextrous and Mysterious Art Ex- 

imented in{ England, and Perfected 
in more remote and solitary parts of Scot- 
land. By way of Dialogue. Writ in the 
year 1658. By Richard Franck. Octayo. 
12s. boards. 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, con- 
ducted by Dr Brewster, and Professor 
Jameson. No. VII. with Engravings, 7s. 
6d. 
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The Christian and Civic Economy oj 
large Towns. By Thomas Chalmers, De. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgoy, 
Nos. V. and VI. on Church Patronage, 
Byo. 2s. . 

Lady Douglas ; a simple S for 
aie ee 

Plates for the Deaf and Dumb, as used 
in the Edinburgh Institution. Desi 
and arranged by Robert Kinniburgh. 8yo, 
6s. 


Lines Recommendatory of Christian 
Union. 8vo. 2s. a 

Remarks on the Internal Evidences fog 
the Truth of Revealed Religion. By Tho. 
mas Erskine, Esq. of Linleathan,: Adyo. 
cate. Second Edition, 12mo.. 2s, “ee 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, on the hasis 
of Mr Nicholson’s, in which the Principles 
of the Science are investigated anew, and 
its applications to the Phenomena of Nea. 
ture, Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, 
and Manufactures detailed. By, Andrew 
Ure, M. D. Professor of the Andersoniag 
Institution, Member of the Geological Se. 
ciety, &c. &c. B8vo. £1, ls. 

Part First, of a Summary of the Law of 
Scotland, by way of Question and Answer, 
in the order of Mr Erskine, chiefly adapted 
to the use of gentlemen on the eve of trial 
as Advocates, Writers to the Signet, and 
Solicitors, or ‘Agents either before the Su 
preme or Inferior Courts, 8vo. 5s. 

The Scrap Book, containing a collection 
of amusing and striking pieces in proseand 
verse, chiefly selected from the standard and 
floating literature of the last twelve or fif: 
teen years ; together with an Introduction, 
and occasional Notes and Contributions; 
by John M‘Diarmid, author of the Life of 
Cowper. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 





New French Works, imported by TaEuTTEL & Co. 30, Soho-Square, London. 


CvvnreEscompletesde M. Necker, publiées 
So Pee Sk oe 
ol. 1, 2, 3, 8vo. £1, 7s. 
The edition will consist of 15 volumes. 
- Notice sur M. Necker, par A. De Staél 
Holstein, son petit-fils, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Comte Mathieu Dumas, Precis des Evé- 
nemens Militaires, vol. 9 & 10. Cam- 
de 1803 et 1804, 2 vols. 8vo avec 
un Atlas de cartes et plans. £1, 16s. 
Considérations Politiques, sur 1’état ac- 
tuel de Allemagne; Traduction de I’ Ou- 
Allemand entitulé manuscript aus 
ga rm 8vo. 6s. 
iographic Nouvelle des Contemporains, 
‘par MAL Arnault, Jay, Jouy, Norvins, et 
autres, Vol. 1. 8vo. avec portraits. 14s. 
L’ Hermite de Londres, en Observations 
sur Jes Meeurs et U des Anglais au 


‘Commencement du X1Xe Siécle, Vol. 2. 
i2mo. 6s. 
Sullin de Chateauvieux, Letters cerites d’ 


Italie en 1812 et 1813; 2d edition, 8vo. 


Memoires Historiques et Secrets de ’'Im- 
peratice Josephine, prémiére Epouse de 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; avec portrait et gra- 
vures, 2 vols 8vo. 27s. 

Collection de Mémoires relatifs 4 l’His- 
toire de France, avec des notices sur 
chaque auteur, &c. par M. Petitot, Vols 
13, 14, 15, 16, 8vo. £1 16s. 

Séconde Série, 





Tom, 5 et 6, 8vo. 18s. 

Regnier, De l’économic Publique et Ru- 
rale des Arabs et des Juifs, 80. 12s. 

Baronne de Lamotte Fouqué, Clara, oules 
Femmes seules savent aimer, 3 vols 12me. 
10s. 6d. 

Paulina, ou les hazards des Voyages, 
4 vols 12mo. 15s. 

L’Abbé, Suite du Monasterie, 4 vols 
i2mo. lds. f 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—12¢h January, 1821. 


Sugar. SINCE our last there has been a considerable demand for Sugar. The quan- 

sold has been extensive, and the prices have accordingly improved. Whether this is 
merély @ temporary rise, or the forerunner of greater improvements, is difficult at this. 
moment to determine. The stock is considerably reduced, in comparison with what it 
was at the commencement of last year, while the internal consumpt has inly in- 
creased. There are favourable appearances for a baa aria improvement, of which the 
Colonial interests stand so much in need. Considerable demand has also taken place in 
the refined market, principally, however, it is believed, on speculation, the prices having 
sunk below a medium value. The accounts from Russia, owing to some Commercial re- 

ions not so favourable as had been anticipated, are rather of a discouraging nature. 
Cs. the late advance has been maintained, the Sugar market has again become less 
animated—Still, the appearance of the Sugar market is, from all appearances, favourable 
for an advanee.——Cotton. The market for Cotton continues very dull, and prices de- 
clining. The stock has accumulated, notwithstanding the consumpt of the country has 
increased. The appearances for the Cotton market are by no means encouraging, and it 
is probable that a still farther reduction in price will take place ; if the demand, however, 
continues the same as it has been, there is a chance, from the already reduced prices, that 
the farther depreciation in value cannot be great. We understand that large quantities 
of Cotton are now coming to this country on consignment, a thing which neither augurs 
well for the market from whence it came, nor for that to which it has come.——Coffée. 
The market for Coffee has for sometime past been dull and heavy. ‘The principal de- 
mand is for the home consumpt. ‘The navigation to the continent and md parts of 
Europe being closed by the winter, occasions a greater degree of dullness in the Coffee 
market than might otherwise take place. As the season for shipping advances, it is pro- 
bable a revival may take place both in the demand and prices.——Corn. In the Lon- 
don market, nothing is doing of any importance, owing to the navigation of the Thames 
being impeded by ice. Over the country, the grain market may be considered as de- 
a3 2 and the prices are certainly ruinously low for the farmer and landholder. It is 
to be hoped that prices will improve, otherwise the present rental cannot be paid. Large 
sales of Sugar, Cotton, &c. advertised at the India House, have been postponed on ac- 
count of the excessive dullness of the markets. Indigo alone k up in price, and is 
in demand. The Ram market is uncommonly dull. Brandy yt he up; but Ge- 
heva remains without variation. The price of Tallow is maintained—all other articles 
temain in such a state as to merit no particular observation. In our next, we hope to be 
able to give the general exports and imports of the Empire, accompanied with some ob- 
servations on the trade and commerce of Great Britain for last year. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d Dec. 1820. 
























































Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, 2194 19 2234 2} 221, 
3 pér cent. reduces nnnncnannn| 69 8% | 705 3 | 693 i 694 g 
3 per cent. consols, 693 3 shut shut shut 
3} per cent. consols, sohogameost 40 7i;7% 9 He j es _ 4 
4 per cent. consdls,, 864 88 8 | 87 f 
5 pet cent. NAVY AIM ennemenvnrenwer| 105% i shut shut Leg 
Imperial 3 per cent. attfincecrererenereeeee 675 |, , OBR. 
India Stock, shut wa"ee Shut, 
— Sy 25 pr. 24 pr. 26 pr. | 25 pre. 
Exchequer bills, par. Fs. 1 $ dis. par. 2 de ag? Bee 
Consols per acc.. 765 696 | 713 = 4 70§ ae 
American 3 per cents. 70 70 70 7. 
Freneh 5 per cents 77 fr. 25.1 78 fr. 20.) een | eer 
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‘SUGAR; Muse. - LEITH. GLASGOW. L 
B, P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 60 to 65 57 62 56 60 58 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 76 86 62 vi: 61 70 61 . Ped 
Fie and very fine, . . 84 96 — os 76 85 78 82 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 150 145 — — _ oe fine a 
Powder ditto, . . 106 110 =~ _ _ _ 92 110 
Single ditto, : 103 ade} Kt | 100 104 | — ik 
Small Lumps,, . 94 98 _ _ 98 105 _ on 
Largeditto, .- . 91 94 — _ 90 94 —_ a 
Crushed Lumpr, : 44 56 — _ 48 50 — -) 
M SSES, British, cwt. 27 27.6 27 28 28 _ 25 0. 
COF Jamaica, . cwt. : 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 115 122 112 119 115 122 90 12° 
Mid. , and fine mid. | 123 128 |.120 128 | 124 132 } 195 138 
Dutch and very ord. | 80 115 — _ 90 116 = - 
Ord. , and fine ord. { 120 128 _ — | 120 126 _ a 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 152 138 — — | 198 133 _ os 
St Domingo, ° i. 122 126 _ — | 114 117 _ ai 
Pimento (in Bond) . 8} 83 8} 8 8 8} _ - 
‘SPIRITS, , at 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 23 10d 380d 237d 28d 22d 386d 2s 5d° 4s 0d 
a=) oe 4°04 6} = a a — 34 40 
Geneva, ° é é 2 23 — _ _ — 20 22 
Grain Whisky, +. . 7 7 6 — ~~ _ _ —_ a. a 
WINES, 
Claret, Ist snare hhd. 60 a — — — a £35 £65 
Port Red, pipe. 55 6 — — oo — 50 54 
Spanish White, bute.) 38 35°} — =i fe Ce Ae > 
Teneriffe, pipe. 50 52 _ _ —_ — xs os 
Madeira, e ° ° 55 65 — — — — 35 45 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £7 7% 515 6.0 610 615 6s 10d. 75 0d 
Honduras, ° eit 8 — 6 0 6 6 613 "7 & 6 10 Ch 
Ca speachY o q 8 ao _ _ 715 8 O _ il 
FUSTIC; Jamaica, ° 7 _ 710° 8 06 7.0 7-10 7 (900 
Cuba, ° . fie <i 9 ll 9160 10.0 B10 9 0 1 16 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 9s 6d 11s 6d 7 6 8 6 8090 10 0 106 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. oe Fs _ _ _ _— _ im 
Ditto Oak, ° ° 303 4 — _ — — oa ~_ 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 2 — — _ — = — - 
Honduras Mahogany, a4 3S 12 18 - _ - - 
St Domingo, ditte, . | — —/14¢4 30 1o014{— - 
» TAR, American, < bri _ a _ _ 15° 1 8 ]'19°05) = 
Aretangel, ° . 18 _ _ _ 19 20 16 0 - 
PITCH, Foreign. . ewt.| 10 11 —_ aad — _ 8 6 106 
TALLOW, Ras. Yel. Cand. 52 54 53 54 55 54 — + alll 
Home melted, . ° 56 — _ cm _ oe om wat 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 46 oe eo ie — | £4 au? 
Petersburgh, Clean, 42 _ _ _ - — 40 wl 
FLAX, ' 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 58 60 |} — ae ~ fas — | 59 £60 
Dutch, ° ° ° 58 100 — = - i 58 = 
Irish, . e . _ _ -- — _ _ on - 
MATS, Archangel, . 100. 75 80 — _ - — 3,158) 40! 
BRISTLES, t 
~. ..Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. | 13 10 14 _ _ - = a ~~! 
- ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 54 35 —_ _ 7 _ 37 38 
Montfeal, ditto, . > | 41 i we 40 | 40 — | 4 45° 
PeBati. ji, 58 44 53 34 33 34 35 40/ 
OIL, Whale, ° tun. £23 —_ 23 23 10 _- — 25 = 
iy et ak Eid ot 84s (p, brl.)— | — am “fa eos egy _ 
Tyeeccd, Virgin. fine, Ib. 8 53 63 ves 0.6 0 8 0 8d _ 
1” J GP At 63 7h 64 7h 0 530 5 04 0 4} 
' papi, idee tbe 6 63 5 54 035 0 3% 055 O54 
_- COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — - 0 9 113 0 8} 011 0.9... ODby 
;., Sealsland, fine, . - — 18 20 110 2 0 14 110 
te ° _ — Ft 8 1 6-1 6 _ _! 
Middling, . . _ _ 15 16 1516 _ - 
* Demerara and Berbice, _ - 10 1 2°} 010} O11 ol id 
-» West India, . ae _ 010 0 11} © 9 010 09 ou 
ae Eeryamitito, aaaie _ _ Lhas 10.11 1 0 bh, 
' aad i) SB -~ ~ 10 11 OlL 10 1. © cha 


Course of Exchange, Jan, 12.—.Amsterdam, 12; 9, Rotterdam, 12: 10. Antwerp, 
12: 10. Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38:3. Paris, 6 d. sight, 25. Bourdeaux, 
26 : 5.’ Frankfort on the Maine, '156. Petersburgh, 94: 3, Vienna, W: 25 Trieste, 
10: 25." Madrid, 36. ' Cudiz, 354. “Balboa, 35.. Barcelona,’ 344. Seville, 35. Gin, 
raltar, 304. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 423. Venice, 17: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 384, 
Palermo, 115. Lisbon, 48}. Oporto, 484. Rio Janeiro, 51. Bahia, 59. Dublin 
8 per cent. Cork. , 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. F 
gold, in bars, £3: 17: 10}. New Doubloons, £0: 0: 0. New Dollars, £0: 4; ]], 
Silver in. bars,stand. £04; 114. 


PRICES CURRENT. Jan. 9.—Lowpow, Jan. 5. | 
IVERPOOL, |. LONDON, j 
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qommah ; EDINBURGH.—Jaxvany 3. 


inl Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease &; Beans. 

: ‘ Ist,..0.;.39s.:0d, Ast,,,.,..21s. Od. Ist,,...4, 193. Od. It,.éeo9s.1 9s. Od: 

2d, ......308, Od. } 2d, .....,19s- Gd. | 2d, ..+...178. Gdsf 2d, 0, 18s. Od. 

Bd, .02.5.248. Od. Bd, <0... 176. 6d. BA, so00s 0145. 6d. 3d,.<.... 1 fisy 6d. 
verage of Wheat, £1 : 10: per bo. 


Tuesday, January 2. 


Beef (174 0z. per lb.) Os. 5d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Mutton ...- « Os 7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 1 
Lamb, per quarter . 0s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per ib. Is. 
Veal’. 2. . ee Os. 8d. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Pek . cee Os. 7d. | Ditto, perlb . . Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 8s. Gd. to 9s. Od.| Eggs, perdozen . Os, 1 


= 


BE E 
SesSes 


2 


= 
FPFS FF 
REREEE 


= 


HADDINGTON.—Janvuary 5. 


| . Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 

Ist,.....328. Od. | Ist,.....20s. Gd. | Ist,.....18s. Od. | Ist,.....18s. Od. | Ist,.....18s. Od. 

2d,......30s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. oe Od. ee .. 16s. Od. | 2d,......163. Od. 

3di00... 298. 6d. 3d,......16s. Od. 3d,... 13s. Od. +7 13s. Od. Bd y.0+00 1dS- 0d. 
Average, £1; : 10: 5, 10-12ths. 


i 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns recetved in the Week 
ended 23d December 1820. 
Wheat, 83s. 11s.—Rye, SS 26s. 2d.—Oats, 19s. 7d.—Beans, 35s. 1d.—Pease, 41s. 
Beer or Big, 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 21s. 11d. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th December 1820. 


Wheat, 52s. 9d.—Rye, 54s, 4d.—Barley, 26s. 6d.—Oats, 20s. 5d.—Beana, 356. 3d.—Pense, 32s. 11d. 
Beer or Big, 24s. 4d.—Oatmeal, 16s. 10d. 





ee 
London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 1. reare Jan. 9. 

Wheat, sd 8d sd & de 
i s. & s-\| per 70 Ib. "|Pease, grey 34 0 to3&% 0 
eae, cola Ste 46] Hog pease . - 28to 29) Eng. Old. 8 3to 8 9/—White. 56 0to62 0 
Fine di + 48to 52/Maple . . . 50to 31|| American. — to — |Flour, : 
' Superfine ditto 53 to 55|White . . . 36to 40||Dantzic.. —to — |p. 240lb. fine39 Oto 41 0 
Ditto, old. . —to —|Ditto, boilers. 41 to 42|| natch Red. —to — (fish... 36 0toS8 0 
White, new . 38 to 43;SmallBeans,new50 to 52//Riga.... — to — |Ameri. p. 196 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 53to 57|Ditto, old. . 41 to 47|| Archangel. — to — | Sweet, U.S. 

Superfine ditto 58 to 60/Tick, new. . 24to 22|/Canada...—to — |Do.inbond20 0to22 0 
Ditto, old . . —to —|Ditto, old. « 58to 39|| Scotch... 79to 8 2Sourdo.. 30 0to32 0 
Brank, new - 26to 28|Foreign. . .52to 54|| Welch... — to — |Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Rye. . . . 28to 50)Feed oats. . so Irish ... 7 4to 7 10|English 27 0to29 0 
Barley . . . 21 to 22/Fine to 21 || Barley, per 60 Ibs, - 2% 0to25 0 
Fine, new . . 24to 25{Poland ditto « "'i7to 20 Eng.... 40to 4 6/Irish. 23 0t0o25 0 
_ + « 27to 28/Fine. . . . 2lto 25 — Halting . oa a! aw Bran, p. 24 1b. 3 Otol 2 

Habe. °°, lee saPottes ditto. tito ssilacanene’ settles B B 
Fine. . . . 54to 58\Fine. . . . 24to %lltrish. .. 23to 3 4 utter, Beef, &c. 
Foreign oats, 18s. to 22s. Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, per cwt. 5. 5 
Seed. Feb. 5 Eng. ta.. 29to 3 2\Belfast, new . 91 to. 92 
eeds, &c. Feb. 5. Irink 40... 2 8to 3 OlNewry.... 89 to 90 
s 5s s a. || Scotch do.. 3 Oto 2 %|Waterford 80 to 81 
Must. 0 ge 6 to 10|Hempseed .. 51) to 58/|] Rye per qr. 350 0 to 32 OC pak. 38, 81to 86 
—White . 5to 8|Linseed, crush. 56 to 60|/ Malt per b. dry .. 76to 78 
Tates..... 4to 6)New, for Seed 72 to Fe. — Fine 8 6to 9 O|Beef, p. tierce ty 4 
Turnips ... 12to 28)/Ryegrass,.. 10to — Middling 6 6to 7 0|Tongue, p. firk, 75 to 80 
—Red.. ..—to —jClover, Red, . 35 to oe Beans, per qr. Pork, p- =. 70 to. 72 
~Yellow, new — to —|—White ... 50 to 100 —,. - 43 Oto 45 O/Bacon, p 
| Geaper - + 70to 80\Coriander.. 10to 12 37 0 to 38 OlShost radios 56 to” r~ 
]. £34 to 55|Hams, dry,. 54to, 58 











65 New Trefoil . 10to 28 Rapeseed, Pp. 
gee EE oT . £35 to £58. 


Vout. VIII. 30 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTrcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
31st December 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, John, and Co. merchants, Glasgow 

Clark, Robert, drover and cattle dealer, Twomerk- 
land of Glencairn 

Crawford, James and Andrew, merchants, Glasgow 

Dickinson, Adam, and Co. booksellers, Edinburgh 

Dunlop, John, baker, grocer, and spirit-dealer, 
Stewarton 


Finlayson, Thomas, farmer and cattle-dealer at 
Allan, county of Ross 

Galloway, Robert, merchant, Dundee 

, Thomas, corn-merchant, Leith 
ib, William, builder, Leith 

M‘Callum, Donald, sometime innkeeper at Otter 
Ferry, Argyleshire, now vintner and merchant 
at Port-Bannatyne, island of Bute 

——_ Robert, lately distiller at Carse Mill, now 


Milligan, James, cattle-dealer, house, parish of 
Crawfordjohn, kshire Bog 


ij 
M‘Kendrie, Andrew, plasterer and builder, Glasgow 
Paterson, Richard, merchant, Edinbu’ 

Rae, John, merchant at Footdel, A een 
Ritchie, William, r and spirit-dealer, Dalry 
Robertson, James, merchant in Anstruther 
Scott, Francis, linen and woollen-draper, Lockerbie 
Smellie, William, merchant and spirit-dealer, Ha- 


milton 
‘Turnbull, John, skinner and wool-merchant, Ga- 
lashiels 


Watson, J. plumber and tinplate-worker, Dundee 
Wilson, James, baker and tiour-dealer, Glasgow 
ra oat DIVIDENDS. ‘a 
Barc A. Co. merchants, Glasgow ; a divi- 
dend ‘on 23d January y 


Brown, A. and Co. merchants and man 
in Arbroath ; a dividend on 11th Jan 

Clark, J. and Co. cotton-spinners, Calton, Glasgow; 

é Lg 5 Reem Januar ss . 
ibson an nean, mer ts, Leith; adi 
of 3s. on 23d January ati 

Herbertsons, Thomas and James, wrights ang 
builders in Laurieston of Glasgow ; a dividend 
on 9th January 

Knox, J. and Sons, cotton-yarn merchants, Glas. 
gow; a dividend on 12th Janua 

Lang and Cochrane, haberdashers in Glasgow; g 
dividend on 30th a 

Murray and Bonnard, booksellers and stationers, 
Glasgow; a dividend of 4s. per pound on 30th 
January 

Oughterson, A. and Co. merchants in Greenock; 

. a ee - ong ae « 
appilion, Charles, merchant, Ow; a 
dividend on 29th December iaegow 5: © fa 

Pollock, Andrew and John, cotton-yarn merchants, 
Paisley ; a dividend on 8th Januai 

Philip and Taylor, merchants in Aberdeen; a di- 
vidend on 26th December 

Sutherland, G. and Co. grocers, Edinburgh ;. a di- 
vidend on 15th January 

Thomson, Thomas and James, merchants ‘th 
Auchtermuchty ; a dividend of 6d. per pound 
on 9th January 

Woodmas and Lockup, late tanners, in Dumfries; 
a dividend on 15th January 

Wright, Thos. late in Prinlaws, Fifeshire; a divi- 
dend on 6th Jannary 


The List of English Bankrupteies for the month will be given in our next Number. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. MILITARY. 
Brevet. 7 J. P. Adye, Royal Artillery to be 
ajor in the Army 12th Aug. 1819 
4Dr. Brevet Major Onslow, Major purch. 
vice Shore, ret. 25 Nov. 1820 
Lieut. Hodgson, from 10 Dr. Captain by 
purch. do. 
J. N. Musgrave, Cornet by purch. vice 
Lord Loughborough, 21 Dr. 16 do. 
Cornet Hon. R. Watson, Lieut. by purch. 
. - ge 4 Dr. > 23 > 
+ Trollope, Cornet urch. 0. 
Serj. Bambrick, Caneel, Gee am, —_ 
ec. 
Cor. J. A. Ld. pee emery fm. 9 Dr. 
Lt. by purch. vice Thompson, ret. 9 July 
1 F. G. Surg. Gibson, from 62 F. Surg. vice Ba- 
cot, h. p. 21 Dr. 14 Dee. 
11F. Ensign Kerr, Lieut. vice Lander, 7 Royal 
Vet. Bn. 23 Nov. 
‘White, from h. p. Corsican — 
0. 


Quar. ‘Mast. Edwards, from h. p. Bourbon 

R. Quar. Mast. vice Coghlan, ret. full 

pay I4 Dec. 

Lieut. Petry, from h. p. 89 F. Lieut. pay- 

ing diff. vice Hart, 86 F. 23 Nov. 

Quar. Mast. Matthews, from h. p. 2 Greek 

Light Inf. Quar. Mast. vice Foote, 2 

45 Ensign Plu Lieut. b » on 
i um jieut. urch. vice 

Schonfeldt, ret. aie 30 Nov. 

E. C. Fletcher, Ensign by ope do. 

Ensign St. Maur, Lieut. by purch. vice 

Ethott, prom. 16 do. 

E. J. Johnston, Ensign by purch. do. 

W. T. Morshead, Ensign 14 Dec. 

Licut. Dawson, from 2 W. I. Regt. Lt. 

vice Trevenen, h. p. 2 W. 1. R. 50 Nov. 

= Nugent, Licut. vice Leacroft, 


‘ Dee. 

('. Gascoyne, Ensign do, 

Lieut. Lewis, Capt. vice Tomkins, dead 

do. 

Ensign O'Brien, Lieut. do, 

Garr. Serj. Maj. J. M‘Caffery, from Cav. 

Dep. Ensign Os 
i) 


59 Gent. Cadet G. Clark, from R. Mil. Coll. 
Ensign, vice Fortune, cancelled ~ do. 

Assist. Surg. Gibson, from Gren. Gds. 

Surg. vice Mackesey, 65 F. — 23 Nov. 

Surg. Spencer, from h. p. 21 Dr. Surg. 

vice Gibson, Gren. Gds. 14 Dee, 

67 J. Gilchrist, Ensign, vice cet 
23 Nov. 


Hosp. Assist. J. Trigance, Assist. Surg. 

vice Gelder, prom. Staff 9 do. 

80 Lieut. Twigg, from 89 F. Lieut. vice 
Darke, h. p. 75 F. ree. diff. 7 Dec. 

86 Hart, from 35 F. Lieut. vice Leche, 
h. p. 89 F. ree. diff. 25 Nov. 

88 W.S. H. Fitz Roy, Ensign, vice Wynne, 
Cape Corps do, 

89 Lieut. Cowell, from h. p. 73 F. Lieut. 
paying diff. vice Twigg, 80 F. 7 Dee. 
Dunn, from h. p. Lieut. vice 
Dawson, 53 F. 50 Nov. 
Assist. Surg. Spry, from h. p. 55 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice Maclauchlan, Staff — 6 do, 

Quar. Mast. Serj. Duke:, fiom Pepot, 

Isle of Wight, Quar. Mast. vice Fair, 7 

Royal Vet. Bn. 14 Dee. 

1Ceyl. R. Lieut. Dely, from Paymaster 2 W. I.R. 
Lieut. vice Page, prom. 16 Nov. 

Dyas, from 51 F. Capt. vice Clea- 

ther, dead 14 Dee. 

Cape Cps. Ensign Wynn, from 88 F. Adjutant and 
Lieut. 23 Nov. 


2W. LR. 


Col. Corps 
at the Mau- 
ritius. 
2R.V. Bn. Quar. Mast.’Foote, from 35 F. Ensign, 
vice M‘Illireach, eaneélled 7 
4 Lieut. Agar. Quar. Mast. at Cav. Depot, 
Lieut. vice Tisdall, cancelled do. 
7 Lauder, from 11 F. Lieut. 25 Nov. 
Munro, from 86 F. Lieut. vice 
Sim = ana we Rap y 14 Dee. 
Quar. Mast. Fair, from 2 W. I. nae’. 
vice Knight, cancelled 
Ensign Hogan, Adjutant, viee Stewart, 
res. Adjutant 50 Nov. 
N. York Mil. Lieut. Col. Sheldon Craddock, Colo- 
nel, vice Lord Dundas, dead 23 do. 


Lieut. George Ford, from Royal Art. 
Capt. 30 do. 
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R. Art. Brevet Col. Fisher,Colonel 6 Nov. 1820 


Ordnance Department. 


Brevet Liew t. Col. Drummond, Lieut. 

Colon Skyring, Major 4 
Brevet iO. 
Capt. Adye, from h. P. Captain do. 
1st Lieut. Heron, 2d Captain do. 


lst Lieut. and Adj. Saunders, 2d Captain 


do, 
lst Lieut. Doyle, from h. p. Ist Lieut. do. 
9d Lieut. Slater, Ist Lieut. do. 

Longmore, from h. p. 2d Lieut. 





Medical Department. 


Assist. Surg. Maclauchlane, from 2 W. I. R. As- 
sist. Surg. to the Forces 6 Nov. 1820 

Apoth. Wheadon, from h. p. Apothecary 

Hosp. Assist. Parken, from h. p. Hosp, Pay oes 
to the Forces 5 Oct. 

——G. Dartnell, Hosp. Assist, to the je 
vice Blair, dead 30 Nov. 

ilson, do. 14 Dec. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. Ellice, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. between full 
y “43 and full pay Inf. with Major Harding, 
10 
ajor Croker, from 18 Dr. ree. diff, between 
wal pay wy and full pay company, with Capt. 
Western, h. 
Capt. Hamilton, from 3 P. G. with Capt. Crewe, 
17F. 
—— Blake, from 24 F. with Capt. Le Mesurier, 


h. 
—Phitpotts, from 35 F. with Capt. Delhoste, 
hp 4W. Lk. 
Lieut. De tures from 18 Dr. with Lieut. 
Vandeleur, 38 F. 
— Hillized, rom 28 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Drury, h. p. 43 F. 
—— Parker, from 29 F. with Lieut, Hilton, h. p. 
—— Smith, from 61 F. with Lieut Patience, FE: 
p- York Rang. 
ote from 65 F. with Lieut. Workman, h, 
4 \“ 
e Wallace, from 65 F, with Lieut. Mainwa- 
ring, h. p. York Chas. 
Wolseley, —_ 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Grueber, h. Pde! 00 F. 
ee npr rom 82 F. with Lieut. Drummond, 


end, shen, from 6 Vet. Bn. with Lieut. Ire- 
Ensign Watt, ince 11 F. with Ensign Richmond, 
‘ape Corps 
Assist. Surg. Price, ro. 17 Dr. with Assist. Surg. 
Holmes, h. p. 96 F 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Colonel Shore, 4 Dr. 
Lieut. Thompson, 21 Dr. 


— J. 
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Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieutenant are > Vet. Bn. 
Ensign Fortune, 59 
Assistant Surgeon Sdgues. 17 F. 


Cashiered. 
Paymaster Clark, 52 F. 


Deaths. 
Colonel Nesbitt, h. p. 
Lieut. Col. Napper, 83 F. on passage from Ceylon 


8 Nov. 1820 
—— French, h. p. 89 F. 

Major Cameron, 21 F. at Tobago Oct. 20 
Harrison, R. Art. at South Sea ——- 
Portsm. 0 Dee. 
Captain eave, 9 F. at Tobago Oct. 20 
Gray, 67 F. at Bombay 8 June 
Cleather, 1 Ceylon Regt. 
W. C. Smith, h. p, Roy. Art. gy 
Hall, Edinburgh 50 Sept. 
areny late 1 5 V. Bn. : = 


ring, h. May 
oe en p. 73 F. at Berwick on 
Tweed 1 Noy. 
Arch. Campbell, h. p. 91 F. in North 
19 Oct. 


Britain 
Mallory, h. p. 89 F. 
—-— Low, h. p. 7. F, St Helena 27 Sept. vee 4 
——— Teuto, h. p. 1 Hussars, German Leg. at 
Hanover 10 Mar. 1820 
Duncker, h. p. 112 F. 25 Jan. 
c. D. Montcharin, h. p, 60 F. at Paris 


= J ti | 

Lieut. ini, 21 F. at ——— 

» 54 hg Sate Good Hope $8 Sent 
Rock, “en 1 Au 
— Dickson, . S a F. Calcutta Sept. 18 
———~ D. Cumming, h, p. 93 F. 5 Sept. 1820 
Magennis, h. 05 F. Ireland 
; > Mo a ‘own Maj. of Portosent® 
ate o 


oyals 
Cort. & = Smith (Adj.) 17 Dr. mo, fp, Busia 
une, 
———— Thursby, 89 F. Quilon, M Made as ‘ 
——_— —_ ty 4 y “sie of = 
—__———. Downes " . Isle o an 
. 9 Oct, 1820 
Paymaster Scott, late 11 R. V. Ba. to London 


















































Dec. 1820 
Quar. Mas. Horton, Stafford Mil. 5 Dec. 1820 
—— Mitchell, h. mf - ~“ 29 Nov. 





—— Gough, h. p. 23 9 Mar. 
St. & R, Surg. Cockell, at StVincent’s, 20 ope 1820 
Richards, 15 F. London 
Burrell, 65 F. on passage from Bom- 
bay 19 May 
Gallagher, h. p. 110 F. Soup. 
—— h. p. Canad, Fene, at St 
tharine’s, Up. Can 135 Ma 
Assist. Surg. Colvin “21 F. at Angie 22 Oct. 330 
Hosp. Assist. Haltridge, Jamai 30 Aug, 1820 























re Vet. Surg. Sedat Biues, srifvindsor 15 Dec. 1880 
Il, NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. | Names. Names. 
Captains. Lieutenants. Wm. F. Martin 
Alex. Mont, meric Robert Justice Joseph Nias 
Sir Wm. S. Wiser.an, Bart. Chas. J. Hope Johnstone Andrew Reid 
John W. Montagu Geo. Markham W. J. Deal 
Harvey W iltiams Charles Palmer 
Commanders. Thos. B. Bond Andrew M. Skene 
Alex. S, Pearson Hon. F. Maude Sur, 
Robert Gordon Orbell Oakes TE yas 
Digby Dent Chas. M. M. Wright Jennie Bovie 
Wm. Edw. Parry John Alexander Patrick BS le 
John N. Campbell Henry M. Twight ‘Alex. Fisher 
Wm. Fletcher W. H. Molyneux C. J. Beverl 
John L. Wynn ie ecirmKs 
Superannuated Commanders. Edw. I, Parry Pursers. 
Paul Chas, Thomson Arthur Ph. Dent 
George Muckle Henry Aug. Finucane James Hawker 





Appointments, Promotions, éc. 
Appointments. 





Names. 








Royal Marines. 
2d Lt. John M‘Laughlan 
1st Lt. Richard Farmer 
Capt. H. W. Cresswell 
2d Lt. James Thomson 


Masters. 
Samuel Tuck 
i Holmes Rose (act.) 


Assistant to 





Observatory at 
the Astronomer—James 
Sceretary of the Navy—George Snuth, 


mouth, ordiny. 
te, Rev.Cutter 
Sylvia ditto 


ditto 
Dove 


ditto 
Kite ditto 


a 
— 


Ni fens 


Atholl 
Brazen 
Cherokee 
Curlew 
Driver 
Liv 

M 


Niemen 
Nimrod 
Pheasant 








William Sidney 
James Ellerton (act.) 
Wint. Seacole (act.) 
K. Knapp 
John Jordan 
Joseph Perris 

oseph Perriam 
John Stedeford 


Surgeons. 
Michael Goodsir 
Alexander Stewart (2) 
G. Acheson 
William Rodgers 
Peter Comrie 


William Stanbridge 
John Urquhart 

James M‘Kerrow 

J. E. Anderson 

Rob. nr ra (2) sup. 


Thomas , ~ 
Arch. Lang 


Assistant Surgeons. 
John Walker 
Pat. Kelty 
b~~ — 
loseph Kerr 
Wm. Morgan 
John Summers 
Jas. Campbell ee) 
Wm. Strang ditto 
Chas. Stodart ditto 
Jos. Steret ditto 
D. P. Williams 
Geo. Cunningham (sup.) 
John Wilson (2) — ditto 
Chas. Mortimer ditto 
George Imlay 
Willa Bel oe) 
illiam (s 
/, F. O’Kane 
Kisnantes cap eed 
Dan. Schaw (su 
Charles Inches 
J. S. Birse ditto 
John Wilson (3) ditto 
George Black ditto 
Watson Scales ditto 
Matthew Little ditto 
J. G. Sebire 
Peter Millar 
John Hall (2) 
H. Gordon Brock, Despen- 
ser 


Pursers. 
John Walter 


| Robert Lewer (act.) 


Thomas Shears 


| John Brown (c) 


William Bowden 
Thomas Godfrey 
Philip Winsor 


| John Ryan 
| Wm. B. Brewer 


John Elgar 
John C. Taylor 


| John Gullet 


Chaplains. 
John ‘Taylor 
Michael Sampson 
Philip Panter 
| Richard Bickell 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of the Board of Lo eute—Cot, Th Thos. Colby. 
Astronomer at rage ‘the 


T= of G 


Payer Jane 


Hope— 





ditto oy 
been tg me nel j 
Sheerness, 
Jamaica Hospital " 


Albion 
Atholl 
Bulwark 


ditte 
ditto 


Trincomalee Yard 


Atholl 
Carron 
Curlew 
Esk 
Medina 
Niemen 
Redpole 
Sate! lite 


Plymouth, cri t 


Cambrian ' 
Forte 
Spencer 


| Sybille 


v. Fearon Fellows, M.A. 
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— METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR 1820. 
a Latitude 560 25”. Elevation, 185 feet. 
THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. 
& ; Mean 10 M.{Mean 10 M,j|Mn. of both. 
& |e leghs ag “4 (8) 4 
Fae Se lse | SE gelal g |. - & 
ale laelsalegiez| él & lel gla & : 
= - % ~ 7) 
PS |e r elas erry £ lel & |e] & 
30.7] 30.4} 30.3) 30.5] 11.0) 37.3//38| 29.703/38) 29.717|38)] 29.71 
39. «. 


} 39.1) 39.1) 8.5) 39.5)47) .840/47| .838/47] 83: 
34.8] 41.6] 39.0} 40.8} 40.3] 12.1) 40.6/147} .702/47| .714147 
") 54.2] 39.3] 49.3} 44.3] 46.7] 46.8] 14.9] 45.7]153) .746)53) 772/58 
"| 55.6] 43:3] 51.5] 47.3) 49.4] 49.4] 12.3] 48.1]/55} 601/55] 584/55] 592] .083 
61.5] 47.6] 57-1] 52.3} 54.6) 54.7| 13.9] 51.9159) .793)59 813159 -803} . 
64.6| 50.6] 60.6} 54.6} 57.6] 57.6] 14.0) 56.863) .816/63] .824/63} .821]. 
62.6] 49.1] 55.6) 53.6} 55.8] 56.1) 13.5) 56.2161) 599/61] .629/61] .614], 
59.2| 45.7] 55.1] 50.3) 52.5] 52.7| 13.5] 54.4)159) .759/59]  .773|59] 766] .0¢ 
39:1{ 46.3} 43.3} 44.3} 44.8] 10.4] 486/51) .455/51] .455 
| 45.9} 37-4] 42.2] 41.3] 41.5] 41.8) 8.3] 44.9)/48} 722/48} .740/48) 7311). 
49.1} 34.8] 39.0} 38.8} 38.4] 38.9] 7.3] 42.8/45| .826/45| .822/45) .824). 

































































(sf |51-71 40.1] 47.61 45.91 44.5! 46.1] 11.6] 47.2|/52| 29.714|52| 29.723|52| 29.718] .104| .106] 210 


= 










































































1820. HYGROMETER, 
: Leslie. Anderson. 
3 3§ 3 $ g Point of Deposi- |Mois. in 100 eub. Relative 
ies | #212) 213 tion. In. of air. | __ Humidity, 

i) 2 fF 13161 2 (zal: SIE [2 (al Se. [ee , 

<5 ' 2 |9= | 23/88] g2/ $8 = | gs i 

LIE EA aaaae e 

al Jan. | 1321 5.7| 26.5] 25.7] 26.2} .118} .113} .115] 87.9] 85.7} 86.8 
111 Feb.| 1.198 8.9) 33.6] 33.7] 33.3] .143] .144].144] 80.8] 84.6] 82, 

It Mar.| 332! 3.9} 30.4] 31.4] 30.9] .134] .136] .135] 70.1 77.3) 73. 

if Apr.|  .690 21.3) 34.3] 35.2] 34.7) .152| .154] .153] 63.4] 74.6] 69. 
May| 5.447 16.4] 41.4] 41.0] 41.2] .190] .186} .188] 74.C] 82,1) 78.0 
June} 1.745 2} 21.4) 45.2) 46.3] 45.7] .216] .220} .218] 69.1] 82.4] 75.8 

July | 1.635 21.9] 50.0) 48.6] 49.3] .247] .235|.241] 72.0] 82.2) 77:1 
t Aug.| 2.228 20.4} 48.2) 47.9] 48.0] .233] .230] .231] 72.1] 83.2] 77.6 
’ Sept.| .973 17.7} 44.9} 44.7] 44.8] .214} .211) .212] 72.8] 83.6) 78.2 
Oct. | 2.295 13.5] 37.7| 37.1| 37.4| .165| .161].163] 76.2) 81.5] 78.8 
Nov.| 1.658 6.2} 38.8] 37.6] 38.2) .171| .165] .168} 89.2) 88.6] 88.9 
Dec. | 2.165) 8.9] 32.8} 32.€] 32.7} .144] .145] .144] 81.6] 82.0) 81.8 
Avr. | 21.687] 20.13! 18.2! 11.1 14.7} 38.6) 38.5| 38.6} .177| 175) .176| 75.7 82.3] 79.0| 























METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Tue weather during the month of December, though generally open, has presented a 
ts great variety of temperature. For several days towards the beginning of the month, the 
l Thermometer ranged between 54 and 48; and towards the close, between 34 and 31. 
The mean of the whole month is about six degrees higher than that of December last 

year. The range of the Barometer is somewhat less than in December 1819; but the 
average height is greater, by nearly 3-10ths. Leslie’s Hygrometer is also higher by 
34 degrees, which indicates an unusually dry atmosphere for the season. The point of 
deposition, by Anderson’s formula, is consequently 2 degrees below the mean minimum 
temperature. The mean of the daily extreme temperature, is again a little less than the 
mean of 10 morning and evening ; and it will be seen from the abstract for the whole 
year, that the same holds.in the general averages. In the three yeats immediatély prece- 
ding 1820, the mean of the extremes was a little higher than that-of the morning and 
evening observations. : sii 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks Of the 
Tay, four miles cast from Perth, Latitude 560 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
DrecemBER 1820. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. oa. THERMOMETER, Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . e . 2.1 | Maximum e 1l0thday, . =, 54.0 
cold, . ° e 348 Minimum, . 15th oe O5 ‘ 
= Spee, . A. M. . ° ° 59.0 | Lowest maximum, 30th ‘ ‘ 3 
a cencceceeses.ces eee OP.M. . . ~~ £588] Highest minimum. 8th °. Amie 
of daily oe ends e - e 38.4 | Highest, 10 A.M. 10th . es. Bg 
easde .10 4 M. and 10 P. M. ° e 38.9 | Lowest ditto, 14th aa 29,9 
sees 4 daily observations, . ° ° 38.7 | Highest, 10 P. M. 10th . ‘ + 500 
Whole range aerated - ¢ «+ 225.5 | Lowest ditto, ° 14th ’ - 300 
Mean daily ditto, . ° .e 7.3 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 6th” ¢ 9 ae 
eceoesee temperature of spring water, - 42.8 | Least ditto, ° 24th rT) 
| BAROMETER. Inches, BAROMETER. Inches, 
| Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 45). . 29.826 | Highest, 10A.M. . = th P 30.260 
seceseseeaee LO P. M. (temp. of mer. 45) . 29.822 | Lowest ditto, . Oth . 29.549 
i sceseeeseeee DOCH, (temp. Of mer. od P 29.824 | Highest, 10.P.M. . . 28th +  « 30956 
| Whoie Tange of barometer, . : 6.165 | Lowestditto, . . oe 29.409 
Mean a _—— the —_. oil -109 | Greatest —* in 24 mam, 20th . 6 
H sien night, . . -099 | Least ditto. 14th ° 025 
nodes "in Py ‘hours, ° ’ ° -208 
HYGROMETER. Degrees, 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 16th 4 22.0 
Rain in inches, ° Sie er e 2.165 Lowest ditto, . 3d ,. , 10 
Response eG: 6 te" or 9 sseseeeee Highest, 10 P.M. 12th ore. | | 
Mean daily Evaporation, ° e ° d Lowest ditto, - 6th 0.0 
Leslie. ean, io Mme-ie « « » @&e sate * Sa hatand Highest, 10 A.M. ‘Oth 48.0 
/ = 0 P.M. . ° ° e 8.6 inibine . Lowest ditto, 12th 151 
a” h. e P ° 8.9 + Highest, 10 P.M. 8th 500 
P Point of Dep. * A.M. . 52.8 Lowest ditto, 12h 126 
OP. M. - 52.6 Relat. Hum. Highest, 10A.M.3d 98.0 
ao . ST «+ Least ditto, 12th 50.0 
ese + Relat. ‘Humid. 10 A. M. - 5L6 . Greatest, 10 P.M. Gth tbe 
i oo cocccceeee . M. - 820 «eee Least ditto, 12th 46.0 
| $1.38 . in. Greatest 10 A.M. 10th .920 
esseeeeeseee GTS, MOIS. in 100 cub. inair,10 A.M. .144 Least ditto, 12th OR 
10P.M. .145 ++. Greatest, 10P.M. 8th .240 
i both, .144 soveee Least ditto, . 19th 67 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.-—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 






































Thermometer. 
Attach, Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| ‘Ther. | Wind. | Ther. |Barom.| ‘Ther. |Wind. 
M.29 |29.705|M.39) |N.W. |Fair, but > § |M.273|29.406)M.35 ) |N.E. |Frost, snow 
Dee. 14 1°56 | -0061A. 38 }|Mod. dull Dee. 17 {11°54 550)A. 34 }|Mod. jon ground, 
of M.51 | .495/M.40)/Cble. |Fair foren. 1g f |M-28 | -655) \M.34)|S.W. |Fresh, rain 

4 $4 722) + — rain aftern. { A. 36 | .655/A. 39 f High. _ or 

-29 | .470|)M.57)|Cble. |Snow morn. | M.56 762|M.43) |S.W. |Fair 

wyiiae| iit ie fader, | US| Sa 1 im 

“ “ M. . i ren. Mae ) 3 5. Ve 

a{ A.47 | 980). 43 § High. [rain aftern. 2041444 | 2531|A. 44} |Mod, fair afte, 
M.35 | .358)/M.45) |Cble. : | 91 § |M.353| -508/M.48) |N.W, ‘air ai 

5{ A.30 | .576\A.40§|Mod. |Rain all day. atthe TGA. 45} Mod. |mild. 

6 { M.50 | .740|M.39 ) |Cble. |Fair foren. ° -435.|N-W. |nitto, 
£7 548 4 = o rain efume. { A, a 43} — 

M. -525|M. - {Fair da M.. -41)|Cble. Ic 
\ 7{ N31 .495|A. 50 § |High. lrain night 5{ f . 41 §|Mod. mupdet aie 

8 { M.40 | .567/M.50)|W. [eas , -59\|E. | Fair, but 
A. 50 | .567|A. 52 § |High. |F ™ " . 58 §|Mod. {dull. 

9 { M.40 | .454/M.53)|Cble. |Fair foren. { M. 37) |E. _ |Fair, but 
ma —s High. rain aftern. . - 56 § _ ame ite 
M. 248) M.é ° ‘ i 55) |S.E. r ’ 

10{ A.55 | .248)A oy High, |Ditto { A. 34y Sharp.|snow. 

1 { M.54 | 402M 3) E. _|Rain for the { M. = S.E. {Frost with 
A. 38 470A. 45 Mod. |day. ’ . 55 § |High. |snow. 
M.29 -458,\M.38 ° . M. 35 1 |S.E. : 

M.25 65 of ° -273| .999|M.35 ) |S.E. : 

15{ A.52| 575.4. 54 § Sharp Keen frost 29 {1N'55'| 1978.34 ¢ (Mod. | Ditto 

.28 | .768.M.32)|Cble. |Frost foren. an § |M.264| .978)M.34 } |S.E. 

14 R50 | “a6. Ac34 } High. prostforen. }} = 50{ A55!| “9f4/A. 33 $ [Mod. [Ditton 

15 { M.26}| .720\M.34)|N. 51 § (M-24 | -806/M.32 1 |S.E. | nitto, 

fit ,696)A. 35 § |High |Keen frost {" .30' .845/A.52 5 |Mods 














'M.25 | .406\M.33)|N.E. 2 » 
A. 33 502! 34 § High, ogg Average of Rain, 2,414 inches, 
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an 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
June 1. At Bombay, the lady of Michie Forbes, 


Bin 22. At Ghent, the lady of Lieutenant-Co- 

jonel Muller, of the Ist Ro al Scots, a son. 

26. Mrs Abercromby of Birkenbog, a daughter. 

Dec. 5. At Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gibson 
ichael, a son. 

— William Young, a son. 

4, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lady of the Hon. 

Lord Cringletie, a daughter. 

Mrs Dr Maclagan, George Street, a son. 

At Montpellier Lodge, Cheltenham, the lady 

of Peatson Thompson, Esq. a daughter. 

_ At Preston, the lady of William Marshall, 

and heir. 
Bs Ses Thomas W. Shaw, Rankeillor Street, a 


daneirt Ballechin, the lady of Hope Steuart, Esq. 


hter. 
ry George Street, the lady of Henry Harvey, 


son. 
My it No. 38, Charlotte Square, the lady of Ro- 
pert Warder, Esq. of Parkhill, a daughter, 
§, Mrs Fisher, Albany Street, a daughter. 
9, At Comely Bank, Mrs Bain, a daughter. 
11. At Knowsouth, the lady of William Oliver, 


of Dinlabyre, ason. 
we Davenham Lodge, the lady of the Rev- 
A. H. Buehanan, a son. ‘ 


13, At Rasay-house, Mrs Macleod of Rasay, a 


son. aa 

19. The lady of William Hay, Esq. of Drum- 
melzier, a son. 

— Mrs William Smith, 5, Brown’s Square, ason. 

20, At Brompton, the lady of A. Macdonnell, 
Esq. of oom et a daughter. . 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Craigie of Dumbarnie, a 


ter. 
ont Edinburgh, Lady Pringle of Stitchel, a 


—At New Saughton, the lady of James Wat- 
son, Esq. Saughton, a son. 

26. At Leith, Mrs Dr Anderson, ason. _ 

— At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Menzies, a 


ter. 
97 Debdon Hall, Essex, Mrs William Camp- 


‘bell, a daughter. ‘ 
Lately—Mrs Douglas, Great King Street, a 


MARRIAGES. : 

June 17, 1819. At Bombay, Captain Macleod, 
of the Hon. the East India Company’s service, to 
Miss Gwinnett, eldest daughter of Theodore 
Gwinnett, Esq. of Cheltenham. 

July 13. At Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel Hun- 
ter Blair, 87th regiment, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Morris, Esq. 
gton, Lanarkshire, the seat 

Mary Ross, Sir Guy Gampbell, Bart. son 
of the late General a to Pamela, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

24. At London, Major Terry, of the 25th regi- 
ment, to Eliza, second daughter of Major-General 
Benjamin Gordon. 

29. At Oban, John Bell Maclachlan, . sur- 
geon, to Miss L. Campbell, daughter of William 
Campbell, Esq. Collector of the Customs. 

27. At Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel Green- 
tree, of the Hon. East India Company’s service, to 
Jane 4 7 eldest daughter of the late Sir John 

» K.C, 

28. At Rhue, Lieutenant-Colonel D. M‘Donald, 
Hon. East India Company’s service, to Ann Isa- 
ag daughter of Archibald M‘Donald, 

ue, 

. At Felbrigge, Norfolk, the Rev. Colin Camp- 
ell, to the Hon. Beatrice Byng, daughter of the 
late Viscount Torrington. 

— At Vevey, M. Antoine S. Palegieux de Fal- 
connet, of Vevey, to Sophia, eldest daughter of 
the late William Fairholme of Chapel, Esq. 

Dec, 4, At Chapelhill, parish Carlaverock, 

Captain Alexander Borthwick, R.N. to Margaret, 

og es aay of the late Richard Rawline, 
S. 


— At Wholeflatts, Mr A. M. Whyte, merchant, 
Hinder h, to Agnes, second daughter of John 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Hume, Com- 
miston, to Catharine, eldest daughter of Mr Wil- 
liam Dumbreck, St Andrew’s Square. 

5. Riehard Gresley, Esq. of Stowe-house, near 
Lichfield, to Mrs Drummond, widow of Robert 
Drummond, Esq. of Megginch Castle. 

— Mr Andrew Swann, Northumberland Street, 
to Agnes, second daughter of the late Mr William 
Hill, merchant, Edinburgh. 

6. At Eyemouth, Dr Andrew Kennedy, physi- 
cian, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Charles Wightman, - Tobago.—Also, on same 
day, the Rev. George Home Robertson, minister 
of Ladykirk, to Eliza, daughter of the late Charles 
Kenney, Esq. of St Catherines. ‘ 

10. At Wolverhampton, the Hon. Captain Jos- 
celine Percy, R. N. second son of the Earl of Be- 
verley, to Sophia Elizabeth, third daughter of ° 
— Walhouse, Esq. of Hathorn, in Stafford- 
shire. 

12. At Leith, John Phillip, . surgeon, 
Burntisland, to Margaret Louisa, eldest daughter 
of Robert Ogilvy, Esq. of St John’s Place. 

14. At St George’s Chapel, James Dove, Esq. of 
Patriot-hall, ‘to Anne, daughter of the late John 
Arnaud, Esq. of the city m. 

15. At cys George Lloyd, Esq. of Clif- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Miss Marion Christian Maclean, 
— daughter of Alexander Maclean, Esq. of 
Coll. 

18. In St Paul’s Chapel, Carrubber’s Close, Mr 
William Grey, merchant, to Lewis, only daughter 
of the late Mr Lewis Mackie, Kin, » Jamaica. 

19. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
E. Napier, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Falconar, Esq. of Woodcotpark. 

20. At Ayr, Lieutenant-Colonel James Shaw, 
late of the 45d regiment, to Mary Primrose, second 
daughter of David Kennedy, Esq. of Kirkmichael. 

21. At Brislington Chure, Somersetshire, John 
Gordon, Esq. eldest son of the very reverend the 
Dean of Lincoln, to Miss Matthews, late of the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent-G: 

— At Edinburgh, Henry Paul, Esq. accountant, 
Glasgow, to Catharine, second daughter of Dun- 
can Stewart, Esq. of Glenbuckie, Perthshire. 

22, At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Andrew Smith, 
R.N. to Janet, only daughter of William Simson, 
Esq. solicitor at law. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Belfrage, Kings- 
knows, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr James 
Muirhead, printer. 

— At Greenhall, Mr Arnot ng to Ag- 
nes, daughter of Peter Handyside, Esq. 

25. George Stirling, Esq. captain in the army, 
second son of the late Sir John Stirling, Bart. of 
Glorat, to Ann Henrietta, only daughter of the 
late William Gray, va of . 

— At Parkhead, Mr John ite, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Mr at 

— At Borrowstounness, Mr William Calder, 
merchant, to Martha, third daughter of Mr John 
Thompson, shipowner there. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Erasmus H. Simon, 
agent to the United Society of London for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, to Barbara 
Anne, daughter of the late David Allan, Esq. 

Jan. 1, 1821. At Edin‘ h, David Hay, M.D. 
to B. Augusta, daughter of Alexander Walker, 
~ = Queen Street. 

tely—At Clifton, William Nepean, »~ of 
the 16th Lancers, son of Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
to Emelia, daughter of Colonel Yorke. 

— At Edinburgh, William Russell, Esq. advo- 
cate, to Margaret, eldest daughter of C. F. Du 
Fresne, Esq. 

— At Queen’s Place, Leith, Thomas Marshall 
Thorburn, Esq. merehant, London, to Mary, only 
daughter of George Forrester, Esq. Surveyor-Ge- 
neral of the Customs for Scotland. 

DEATHS. 

April 18, 1819. At Chuacole, in the East Indies, 
Lieutenant George Dun, of the 20th regiment of 
native infantry, third son of James Dun, Esq. of 
Shawpark, near Selkirk. His death was occasion- 
ed by a fever brought on by over zeal and fatigue 
in the discharge of his duty. 





— . 


’ 
: 
' 
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June 5. At N Muir _ — At St Andrews, in her 84th 

gel, mie eakeeeaany Mee Ric koe me gee 
ent, son ee 

. Wigton. * of Clanranald. » Mire Masten, od 

. 34, At , Upper Canada, Mr Wil-  — At Kirkaldy, Mr Henry Oliphant, aged gq 


liam Mitchell, it there. 


ey 


29. In the island of Tobago, Alexander Law, 


t sea, Theodore Forbes, | of Bombay, se- 
cond son of John Forbes, Esq. of Boyndlie. 
In Kingston, Jamaica, Mr John Hally 
Henderson, of the ordnance office there, only son 
of the late Rev. John Henderson, minister of the 
gospel at Wanlockhead. 

10. At Westwood C , Baltha , Mary, 
daughter of the late John Blair of Balthayock, Esq. 

— At St Ann’s, Jamaica, Mrs Dr William Gra- 
ham.—Also at St Alban’s, same island, on the 23d, 
Dr Robert Graham. 

13. In the colony of Berbice, Alexander Gordon 
Matheson, Esq. youngest son of Colin Matheson, 

isq. of Bennetsfield. 

‘ov. 8. At Havre-de-Grace, Mrs Rachael Brod- 
rick, wife of Captain Robert Honyman, R. N. 
mw. On his ym py —— ~ at,-Col. 

apper, iment, after a lingering illness. 
16, At Be! m4 East Indies, Lieutenant Thomas 
eer 1 native infantry, Sub-Assistant 


‘ommissary-General. 
19. At Barns, James Burnett, Esq. of Barns; in 


his 84th year. 
20. At Edi , Miss Thomson, daughter of 
the late Mr John Thomson, merchant, Cupar-Fife. 
22. At Hutchesontown, in the prime of life, 


23. At A , the Dowager Lady er= 


man, aged 77. 

— In the 24th year of her age, Janet Morison, 
wife of Mr William Whi farmer, Clicke- 
min, near Newcastle-upon-T yne. 

27. At manse of Dumblane, the ‘Rev. Robert 
Gordon. 


28. At Rose Bank, oe, Janet Hume, 
i i t, Nieolson St. 

29. At East Mill, Cliesh, Mr James Brand, stu- 
dent of divinity. 

— At Balearras, Anne, Countess Balearras, wi- 
dow of James, Earl of Balearras. 

— At his house, in Hart Street, Captain James 
Walker, late of the East India Company's artillery 


— At Bourdeaux, Colonel George Ramden, of 
the Guards, in the 33d year of his age. : 

30, At St Andrews, Miss Elizabeth Brand Vi- 
lant, ter of the late Mr Nicholas Vilant, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the university there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs damp widow of the 
late Mr Arch. M‘Harg, writer in Edinburgh. 

Dec. 1. At Gilmore Place, Alexander Tudor, in- 
fant son of J Ih Macdowall, Esq. 

— James Fisher, Esq. of Sorrowlessfield, near 
Earlstoun. 

— At Humbie, James Hepburn, Esq. of Hum- 
oe the last male representative of this ancient fa- 
mily. 

3. At Waukmill, Musselburgh, Mr Robt. Prim- 
rose, aged 75. ‘ 

—At gene Buccleuch Place, Mrs Ander- 
son, 81. 

— At Kelso, Miss Marion Paton, only daughter 
of the Rev. William Paton, late minister of the 
gospel at Eckford. 

4. At Edinburgh, Sarah, second daughter of G. 
Sandilands, Esq. 

— At Stirehes, Gilbert Chisholm, Esq. of Stir- 


6. Isabella, infant daughter of Archd. Douglas, 
Esq. Advocate, 

— At Park Street, gr pe Mr R. Gourlay. 

7. At Laudle, Eun M‘ , Esq. of Killi- 


more. 

8. At Hartham-house, the seat of Walter Long, 
Esq. his son-in-law, after a few days’ illness, the 
Right Hon. jbald » Lord Register. 


2 


— At Edinburgh, Mr James Fortune, merchant 
10 father’s house, Geo 
M. A rome ct Tage 
younger of 2 ¥ 
a At _ — A. Castle Street, 
gar, relict e late Henry id Inglis 
advocate. y _— By 
ae Edinburgh, Gavin Hamilton, Esq. late of 


‘enby. 

il. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Mathie, jeweller. 

— At London, Anne, widow of Thomas Graham, 

Esq, of Kinross and Burleigh, late M.P, for 
—s of Kinross. ‘ é “i 
— At No. 50, Fountainbridge, Mr Robert Hu, 
= -s farmer in Woodhouse, East Lothian, 
2. At Edmonstone, James Brown 
monstone. ‘ » sq. of Ba 
15. At Stonebyres, Mrs Vere of Stonebyres 
— At Ratho, James Wright, — son 
of the late Thomas Wright, Esq. o Create 
14. At Edinburgh, James F' » Esq. of Killom 
— At Edinburgh, Janet, ‘Gage Of George 
Wauchope, Esq. 
— Af Devon Iron-Works, near A in the 
thirteenth year of her age, Ann, youngest 
of Mr James Donaldson, of that place, ya: 

— At Bathgate, Mrs Isabella Moffat, relict of the 

ct ayy: a = eS ee there. 

5. At the Manse of Kin Bute, the Rey 
Mark Marshall. att pe ut 
— At Bath, Lady Christina Elizabeth Keith, 

16. At Edinburgh, Euphemia, fifth daughter of 

the late Michael Ramsay, Esq. of Mungak 

17. At Fountainhall, Sir Andrew 

of Fountainhall and Grange, Bart. 274 

— At her house in Albemarle Street, London, 

Mrs Margaret Adam, in her 84th year, 1! 
— At Ayr, Mrs Heriot Reid, relict of Majors. 
Doolittle, Heligoland. > 
— At Newton Green, Miss Wilhelmina | 
youngest daughter of the late Robert. Allason; 
of Cowdam. «gl 
— At Caithness, George Innes, Esq. Iaauld. 
18. At Berry, near Gosport, George, the son of 
Captain M‘Kinley, R.N. & 
— At Oban, at an advanced age, Mr Ste. 
venson, senior, a gentleman well known 
ly respected. Of him and his brother (who'ied a 
few years ago) the following honourable, 
is yeas in the Statistical Arment of 
“* We cannot omit mentioni 
respect, two gentlemen, trotess of eset 
Stevenson, who have contributed very; by 
their industry and activity, to the im 
and prosperity of Oban. They came 
in 1778, in the line of plain tradesmeng ‘ami, by 
their genius and ability, displayed in 
branches of traffic, they have  smesy improved 
their own fortunes, while they have at the same 
time promoted the good of the country at large: 
Oban, in ticular, may look on them a ib 
founders; for the elder brother conamenced, and 
successfully keeps up the business of ship-building 
—a branch never attempted to any extent before in 
this ye and the younger brother employsako 
many artificers in house Suliding. In a word, 
— and its environs are singularly indebted to 
them.” 
20. At his house, 19, St Patrick’s Square, Mr 
Robert Laing. 
21. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Grant, late of Lurg. ‘ 

23. At her house, 43, Prince’s Street, Miss Mar- 
aret Law, eldest daughter of the late James Lam, 
sq. of Brunton. , 

24. At Holyroodhouse, the Right Hon. Lady 
lizabeth Murray, in the 78th year of her 

Lately—At his seat of Bishopsco 

whilst sitting in his chair, William P 1 Es: 
the only son of the late Right Hon. George William 
Ponsonby, M.P. Mr Ponsonby had for many 
months been in a declining state of 
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